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GENUINE DIAMONDS 
STANDARD WATCHES 


on Liberal Credit Terms ... 






Guaranteed Savings 
Direct Diamond Importations 




















How to Order—Just send 
$1.00 with your order and your 
selection comes to you on 10 
Days Free Trial. NoC.O.D. 
to pay on arrival. After full 
examination and free trial, pay 
balance in 10 equal monthly 
payments 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You have the privilege of 10 days 
free trial—if not completely 
satisfied return shipment at our 
expense and the entire deposit 
will be refunded. Written guar- 
antee bond with every purchase. eluster of seven 7 EL 4. . THING, 























expertly matched new lace ign, 
: 2 enuine blue-white Soli 
All Dealings Strictly lamonds: hand Gola Sola, “White 
Confidential aba 18K Solid set with 3 perfectly 
hite Gold, lady's ma: genuine 
= _ Nearly a year to pay! No extra ring. Looks Hke a blue-white — dia- 
er charge for credit—no red tape— | $750 solitaire. Only monds,2 French blue 












no delay. You take no risk— 
satisfaction absolutely guaran- 
teed or money back 


Gift Case Free. Every article 
comes to you in a beautiful and 
appropriate gift case. 


75 & month. sapphires on sides. 
Only $4.90.a month, 








EL 41... The new Deauville Combination 
Beautifully engraved rectangular case 
Accurate, dependable 15-jJewel movement. 
Pierced flexible, link bracelet with beauti- 
ful center design, set with 3 Emeralds or 
Sapphires and silk grosgrain ribbon band— 
elegant gift case. Only $2.35 a month. 
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€L 18... Wedding 
ring of beautifully 


hand ved 18K 
Sold White Gold- 
get. with 7 expertly 

















massive ring, 14K 






matched, ent 
z bine white ai solid green gold with 
ee g mofids. Only $2.48 the latest style 18K 
EL 8... Diamond ees , oni ' bene white gold ton: 


Wrist Watch. 2 genuine dia- ws fiery, genuine, biue- 
monds and 8 emeralds or sapphires set bo . white diamond. 
ih engraved 14K Solid White Gold Case. Guar-™ EL 39... fae Only $4.90. month. 
anteed 15-jewel movement. Pierced flexible America’sSweetheart.'’ Ultra i 

“Wristacrat” bracelet with sapphires . or modern, 18K Solid White Goid 
emeralds to match. Only $3.65 a month. engagement ring; finest qual- 
ity dazzling genuine blue- 
white diamond in center, 6 
matched genuine diamonds on 
“step-sides."’ Only $4.75 8 mo. 










Catalogue 











To Adults. 


Completely itlus- 
trated new catalog 
of genuine -dia- 
monds. Bulova, 
Elgin, Waltham, 
Hamilton, Howard 
Illinois watches; 
f fine ey. and ae = 2 be 
verware at specia fe, id. 

prices. Write now to one 
get your Free Copy. . genuine hers Gla- 


nd oF a carved 
initia) of Btandard 
embiem desired. 
$2.65 a month. 
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Et 40... ‘Lone. Eagle’’—-Dedicated to 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh—Handsomely 
engraved lifetime case, guaranteed 15-jewel 
movement. Radium hands and dial. Pat- 
ented ‘‘dust-tite'’ protector, Flexible link 
bracelet to match. Only’ $3.65 a month. 
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EL 44... Very chic ~—beautiful hand 
terced floral design ring of 18K Solid 
Waite Gold, set with genuine Aquamarine 
or any fone: 2 genuine diamouds on 
_ bides. Only $2.40 & month. 


ESTABLISHED 1295 


EL 42... Nationally Advertised” ™ 
Waltham or Elgin; guaranteed 
accurate and dependable. Hand- 









Z = somely engraved lifetime case. 
hea 3 > Very latest style “Hollywood” DIAMOND c& 
jonally adver- es bracelet, with extension opening. 
dinenfs 20-year warranted, engraved ONY 52-108 month. WATCH CO 
Vement; 20-year warranted, engrav 
‘te Gold filled, 12 size, thin model, deca~ if 







. White gold filled knife. fine Wald 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Whatg, Au ‘complete in fine gitt case, ADDRESS DEPT. 52-S 


B18 aot sinniy Confusntns__ | 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 
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| National Salesmen’s Training Assn. 1 
Dept. E-583, N.S. T. A. Bldg. i 

j Chicago, Ol. 1 
Without cost or obligation 4 

J you may send me your free i 


J book, “The Key to Master 
I Salesmanship.” 


Name ....ccccucccccccscccce 


Address 


City ......... State ..cccee 


J Age ....Occupation .......- 
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I Mailed This Coupon 


. But It Brought Me The Book That Showed Me 
How to Make 10,000 alear! 


8 I walked up to the mail box, Joe nudged Hd 
and winked broadly for my benefit. 

“Sh!” he hissed in a loud stage-whisper. 

“This is going to be the big turning point in Frank 

Parker’s life! He’s writing for a book that tells how 

to get into salesmanship. Pretty soon he’ll be earning 

so much that he’ll make the rest of us look like pikers !” 

Ed_snickered. ; $ 

“Won't it be grand!’ he grinned. “Now he can quit 
punching time-clocks and eating 40-cent lunches,” He 
raised his voice. “Drop me a postal sometime when 
you get out into big business and start making 
$10,000 a year, will you, Frank?’ 

They both laughed uproariously. And probably it did seem like 
a joke to them that a $30 a week clerk would have the nerve to 
think he could get anywhere or make real money without some 
epecial “‘gift’’ or ‘‘pull.”” 

But they laughed too soon. Just yesterday I sat down and wrote 
to Kd who is still at the shop, dragging along at the same old job. 

“Dear Ed’’—I wrote. ‘‘You asked me to send you a card when I 
‘sot into big business and started making $10,000 a year.’ Well, 
here’s your card. Yesterday I was promoted to the job of assistant 
Sales Manager of the Western Metal Works, at a salary that goes 
with it. I'll loan you my copy of that book on salesmanship you 
used to think was such a joke.’’ 

nly a book! Just seven ounces of paper and printers’ ink—but 
it contains one of the most vivid and inspiring messages that any 
ambitious man can read. It reveals the real truth about the art of 
selling, explains the science of selling in simple terms, and tells 
exactly how the great sales records of nationally-known star sales- 
men are achieved. And not only that—it outlines a simple plan 
that will enable almost any man to master scientific salesmanship 
without spending a moment on the road—without losing a day or a 
dollar from his present position. 


A Few Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 


Reason it out for yourself. Salesmanship offers bigger returns 

- and delivers them quicker than any other line of work under the 
sun. But many people have subscribed to the foolish notion that a 

man has to be “born” with some sort of “‘gift’? for salesmanship. 


LS—1A 


Please mention this magazine 


Nothing could be farther from the truth. Just like any other pro- 
fession, salesmanship is governed by certain fundamental rules 
laws—laws which you can master as easily as you learned the 
alphabet. 

Right now an unusual demand for salesmen is being reported. 
City and traveling sales positions are open in nearly every line all 
over the country. Last year requests for over 50,000 trained men 
were received. This employment service is free to both employers 
and employees, and thousands havo fecured excellent positions 


this way. 
Free to Every Man 


See for. yourself why ‘“The Key to Master Salesmanship’’ has 
been the deciding factor in the careers of so many men who are now 
making $10,000 a year. See how Mark Barichievich of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for example, jumped from $8 a week as dish-washer to 
$150 as salesman. Find out how F. B. Englehardt of Chattanooga 
doubled his pay and commenced earning $7,000. Learn for your- 
self the REAL truth about the art of selling! If we were asking 
$2 or $3 a copy you might hesitate. But tho book is now FREE- 
You do not risk one penny nor incur the slightest obligation. And 
since it may alter your entire future, it certainly is worth your 
time to fill out and clip the coupon at the top of this page. Why 
not do it now! 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. E-583 
N.S. T. A. Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Where Shail 
We Send Your 
Copy FREE? 


Mail Coupon Above Today 
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CONTENTS FOR MAY 9, 1931 
CONTINUED STORIES 


The Laughing Husband . . . S.Andrew Wood. . . 48 
In Four Parts—Part Three 
Delayed Ecstasy : : . Margaret Littell . 3 - 110 


In Two Parts—Part Two, 


COMPLETE STORIES 
Barge Of Dreams. : a é . Knight Jessee . 7 zs 1 


A Business Girl’s Romance . j . Gertrude Schalk . : se 8 
Ports Of Happiness . : . 3 . Fric Howard 5 ; aS 
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E. Almaz Stout’s latest serial, “The Stroke Of Eight,” begins in next 
week’s issue. A thrilling story of love and mystery. 
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What Will You 


Be Doing One 


Year From Today? 


Three hundred and sixty-five 


days from now—what? 


Will you still be struggling 
along in the same old job at 
the same old salary—worried 
about the future—never quite 
able to make both ends meet— 
standing still while other men 
go ahead? 


One year from today will you 
still be putting off your start 
toward success—thrilled with 
ambition one moment and then 
cold the next—delaying, wait- 
ing, fiddling away the precious 
hours that will never come 
again? 

Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. 
There is no greater tragedy in 
the world than that of a man 
who stays in the rut all his life, 


when with just a little effort 
he could bring large success 
within his grasp. 


Make up your mind today that 
you're going to train yourself . 
to do some one thing well. 
Choose the work you like best 
in the list below, mark an X 
beside it, mail the coupon to 
Scranton, and we will send 


~ you, without cost or obligation, 


the full story of what the I.C.S. 


can do for you. 


Right now you can decide 
where you will be this time 
next year. 


Common sense will tell you 
that it is far better to send 
in this Success Coupon today 
than to wait another precious 
year and then wish you had! 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
“The Universal 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of at 
the course before which I have marked X in the list below 
BUSINESS TRAIN 
Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Secretarial Work 
7 aor 


Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 
Traffic Management 


Advertising 
Business Correspondence 


SCHOOLS, Box 4909.C, Scranton, Penna. 
Uniwersity’”’ 
booklet, “Who Wins end Why,” and full particulars about 


ING COURSES 


F Ma Mate ool Subjects 
Show Card and Sign 
Lettering 


fees and French (CD Stenography and Typing 
Salesmanship CD Railway Mail Clerl 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Architect Electric Car Running LJ Automobile Work 
Architectural Draftsman Telegraph Engineer Aviation Engines 
Telephone Work Plumber and Steam Fitter 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker (_j Patternmaker 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Bridge Encineer 


Gas Engine Operating 


Building i 
Concrete Buil 

Contractor _ “Builder 
Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Electrical Contractor 
Electric Wiring 
Electric Lighting 


Plumbing Inspector 
|] Foreman Plumber 
Heating and Ventilation 
Sheet-Metal Worker 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Refrigeration Engineer 
“JR. R. Positions 


Illustrating 
Lumber Dealer 


High School Subjects 
Cartooning 


Highway Engineer 

Chemist Pharmacy 
Mining Engineer 
Navigation Assayer 
Iron and Steel Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Agriculture (] Fruit Growing 


Poultry Farmin, 
Mathematics H Radio 
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We Are Happy to Announce That— 


Beginning with the July issue of Picture Play, the price 
of the magazine will be reduced from twenty-five cents to 


Ten Cents 


In line with price recessions in other fields, the publishers of 
Picture Play are meeting present conditions by offering you your 
favorite magazine at this marked reduction. 
mee is a pioneering step in the pioneering tradition of Picture 

ay. 

Now in its seventeenth year, this magazine has made screen 
reportorial history. It has for all these years set standards which 
others have followed. And success has crowned its efforts. 

When picture plays were in their infancy and the possibilities 
of the screen were dreamed of but by few, Picture Play was pointing 
the way to present-day achievements. 

First of all, it brings to a great cross-section of alert Americans 
the hot-spot news of what is going on in the world of pictures— 
news which more often than not appears exclusively in the fasci- 
nating pages of this magazine. The doings of personalities who 
loom big upon the screen but about whose private lives little may 
be known. The news of the making of the important pictures. 
The news of coming events in the screen circles. 

Then it performs an invaluable service for its army of readers 
by selecting for them every month just those pictures which are 
really worth viewing. The reviews in Picture Play are up to the 
minute, intelligent, authentic. 

Again Picture Play plays fair—plays fair with the producer, the 
actor and reader—and for this reason it has become a mighty influ- 
ence for better and more artistic pictures. 

At the new price, Picture Play will greatly expand its service 
and entertainment. The magazine will be an even richer book, 
gay and sparkling from cover to cover. It will reach out into 
new fields, attract to its luxurious pages new writers and illus- 
trators. It will lead the way in the future as it has done in the 
past. To-morrow’s Picture Play will be a pioneer as was yester- 
day’s—pioneer in reporting everything that makes the drama of the 
screen such a mighty influence in the lives of millions. 


Now all this wealth of entertainment, information, and sheer 
downright fun of reading will be yours for 


Ten Cents 


We take this occasion to greet the many old friends who have 
been with us since the beginning seventeen years ago and to wel- 
come to our pages the host of new friends to whom this announce- 
ment may come as a surprise. 3 






PICTURE PLAY 


On sale at all news stands May 27th. 
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All practical work on real 
» Electrical machinery 


oa 
Into 


ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5.00 raises 

j in a dull, hopeless job! Let me show you how to 
make up to $60, $70 and $100 a week, in Electricity 
—NOT BY CORRESPONDENCE, but by an 
amazing way to teach that prepares you for real 
work in just 90 days’ time! 


Arnaxindy 
Way to Get 


Student working on Television 
transmitter in 
Coyne Radio Shops 


lea™™ RADIO 
TELEVISION 
TALKING PICTURES 


Hundredsof jobsopen! 5,000 Service Menneeded. 
Big call for Wireless Operators. Many jobs in 
Broadcasting Stations. Talking Picture and 
Sound Experts in demand. And now Television 
is here! You learn all branches in 10 weeks of 
practical work at Coyne! 


No Books, Lessons or Correspondence 
ALL PRACTICAL WORK IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS 


‘No Books! No Printed Lessons! In the Electrical School you 
are trained on huge motors, generators, switchboards, power 
plants, auto and airplane engines, etc. And in the Radio 
School you learn by actual! work on Radio Sets, huge Broad- 
casting equipment, the very latest Television Transmitting 


and Receiving apparatus, Talking Picture Machines, etc. 
Noadvanced education or previous experience required. 
Coyne has been training men for the ELECTRICAL and 
RADIO industries for over 30 years. Let Coyne help YOU 
into a Big Pay Job! Getall the facte—NOW 


Free Life-Time Employment Service 
SPARE-TIME WORK TO HELP PAY EXPENSES 


Don’t worry about a job! You get Free Life-time Employ- 
ment Service. And don’t let lack of money stop you. If, 
you need part-time work to help pay expenses, I'll gladly 
help you get it. You can find out everything — ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. There are two coupons below. One will 


MAIL ONLY. THIS COUPON. 
FOR FREE ELECTRICAL BOOK 


iH. c. LEWIS, President 


1 

I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 51-45 i 
500 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 1 

I 





I sides inces iis doe ool ie co eee 

U same. sss sin eisieine’s edaecee Rs sactuitincaunas ee corweswess seve i 
Ui Addinees 3.3 ic ievcesthssscesseeee Rocveststrsrsccesll 
bom Gee is... eee 


bring you my BIG FREE ELECTRICAL BOOK. The other 
will bring you my BIG FREE RADIO, TELEVISION AND 
TALKING PICTURE BOOK. Select the field you prefer 
and mail the coupon below. MAIL ONLY ONE COUPON 
—BUT BE SURE TO MAIL IT AT ONCE! 


MAIL ONLY THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE RADIO BOOK 


H. C. LEWIS, President 
RADIO DIVISION, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 51-7A, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Send me your Big Free Radio, Television and Talking 
Picture Book. This does not obligate me in any way. 









eee cee secre seseeceroes ee vcvevecerces 
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Fameus 
Ne. 4 Model : 


Now ONLY 


Here's your chance to own a genuine late model 
Underwood No. 4 refinished for 44 the manufacturer’s 
original price—and on easy terms besides. Buy direct 
at a saving of over $60. 


This is a full-sized standard Underwood with 4-row 
Keyboard and late improvements, manufactured to 
seli originally for $100. Now offered at far below % 
price—while they last. Fully Guaranteed. 


Easy Terms—only 10c a day 


Think of it—a genuine Iste model Underwood specially priced at 
59.90 (Cash}. Send only $1 deposit for 10 days’ trial. Then only 
vc @ day ou ny oasy year-lo-pay plan. 

De pet eanfuss this world-famous Underwood with infertor or 
frail machines worth only one- 
half as much. This late model 
has modern improvements, in- 
eluding 4-row keyboard, two- 
color ribbon, back-spacer, rib- 
bon reverse, tabulation release, 
shiftlock and many other fea- 
tures. Every machine beautiful- 
ly refinished and renewed. Op- 
erates and looks like brand new. 


10 Day Trial 


Bend special offer coupon he- 
Jow for ten days’ trial—if you de- 
eide to keep the machine at my 
rock-bottom price, pay only $3 
month until the bargain price of 
only $44.90 (term price) is paid. 
Pewee ee ewe wes ew ee ee eee 
International Typewriter Exchange 
231 West Monree Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 405 
I enclose $1 deposit. Bend Underwood No. 4 F.0.B. Chicago, at 
once for 10 day trial. If 1 am not perfectly satisfied I can return 
it Mxpress Collect and get my deposit . If I keep it I will 
pay $3 a month until I have paid $44.90 (term price) in full. 


Namé...scoccssesres eeeee 








 Typewriting Course FREE 













Learn Touch Typewriting. 
Complete Home Study Course 
of the famous Van Sant Speed 
Typewriting System, fully 
iflustrated, easily learned, 
used in schools, bustnese 
offices, everywhere, given 
FREE with this offer. 
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Chelsea House 


Good Books 
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THE DARK GARDEN 


By Mary Frances Doner 


ETWEEN the two was a barrier 

that seemed unsurmountable, a bar- 
rier of caste and position, and yet love 
in the long run was able to break it 
down. 

There was innocent, beautiful Marjie 
Hollins, poor, with no social standing, 
madly in love with Dick Winthrop, who, 
in turn, was engaged to an aristocratic 
daughter of a proud family. 

Love had come to them as a summer 
idyl. There was little thought of the 
future or the complications that might 
ensue as they pressed close to each other 
under the June stars. But they were 
not free agents. Circumstances hedged 
them about. The situation became more 
and more impossible. 

The story that Mary Frances Doner 
tells in “The Dark Garden” is one that 
grips at the heart of the reader. The 
emotional strain is deep and the entire 
novel is packed with adventurous inci- 
dents which make the book live long in 
your memory. 





os $25. A DAY 


out sparks or flame. Sells like wildfire 
wherever gas is used. Retafls for 25¢. 


MYSTERY GAS LIGHTER 


Packed on individual cards with Su a 


instructions. Sample 10¢ or rush $9.00 per 
Gross or $1 per Dozen. New Method Mfg. Co., ba 
Desk 7G-5, New Method Bidg., Bradford, Pa. 
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until youve sent for our 
FREE demonstration lesson 


‘TIME and again you've wanted to 
learn to play your favorite in- 
strument ; you’ve longed to get your 
share of the popularity and personal 
pleasure that every good musician 
enjoys—to know the thrill that comes 
with being able toentertain musically. 


Yet, so far, you’ve been “scared” 
to start. 


Why? Is it because you’re under 
the impression that learning music 
necessitates long years of uninter- 
esting study — lesson 
after lesson crammed 
with dry-as-dust the- 
ory and endless prac- 
ticing? Has somebody 
told you that you need 
special talent to be- 
come a musician? 


Then you're in for 
the surprise of your 
life. For, now, thanks 
te the famous U. S. 
School of Music, the 
reading and playing of 
music has been made 
so downright simple 
that you don’t have 
to know one note from 
another to begin. 


Easy as Can Be 


The lessons come to 
you mail. They con- 
sistoft completeprinted 


Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piceoto 
Guitar 


PICK YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Aceordion 
Italian and German 

- Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 
Juniors’ Piano Course 





instructions, diagrams and all the 
music you need. Compulsory prac- 
tice? No. You study only when you 
feel like it, Personal teacher? No. If 
you make a mistake you correct it 
yourself and continue. Monotonous 
seales and harsh-sounding finger ex- 
ercises? Never. From the very first 
lesson on you are playing real tunes 
by note, It’s as easy as A-B-C. For 
before you strike a note, you are 
told how a thing is done. Then a pic- 
ture shows you how. Then you doit 
yourself and hear it. 
Little theory. Plenty 
of accomplishment. 


A few short months 
pass quickly by. Almost 
before you realize it, 
you are playing selec- 
tions that fit your mood 
—you are entertaining 
others with wonderful 
classical compositions 
. .. lighter airs and 
ballads of haunting 
beauty . . . dance 
music that thrills with 
the fascination of jazz. 
No wonder that this 
remarkable method has 
been vouched for by 
over 600,000 people 
from all parts of the 
world, 


Bear in mind no mat- 
ter which instrument 


Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophene 
Harp 
Mandolin 
Cello 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


you select—the cost of learning in each case 
will average the same—just a few cents a day! 


Get Proof Free! 


Don’t let a lot of false impressions and 
silly bugaboos delay your start toward musical 
good times. If you really want to learn to 
play—if social popularity and increased in- 
come appeal to you—then reserve your de- 
cision until we send you a Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson and a copy of our free illustrated 
book which describes in detail the famous 
U. 8. School print-and-picture method. Then 
it’s entirely up to you. You're the judge 
and jury. No obligation involved, of course, 

When writing, kindly mention your favor- 
ite instrument. Forget that old-fashioned 
idea that you need talent to learn music and 
fill in and mail the coupon now.  Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
U. 8. School of Music, 3595 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City. 
= 2 ee eee ee ee 
U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
3595 Brunswick Building, Now York City 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Musie 
Lessons in Your Own Home,”’ with introdue- 
tion by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demoustra- 
tion Lesson and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am interested in the fol- 
lowing course: 





Have You 
» Instrument? 
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Address 
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an Amazing New 
Business 3 7": 


91000 not 


A SURPRISING new profit opportunity is now offered to every 
ambitious man and woman! A sensational new kind of food 
business has been invented that can be operated by anyone in either 
full or spare time. Now, almost incredible as it may sound, $400 
to $1000 a month is possible in even the smallest cities! 

We supply you with equipment and plans for making and selling 
a delicious new greaseless doughnut that is cooked in a remarkable 
electrical device. Easy to digest and more toothsome than old- 
atyle doughnuts ever were. This delicious new dainty—Brown Bobby—costa lesa 
to make and sells four times as fast. No wonder so many people without one bit 
oe ares are ater Zest chaas RSet rouse ia erocardsdelcwtomet, nck 
ecunter, Gree store, ae Or start at Sores end make good profits your very first 
wees! 


$3,000 
in 3 Months 


“*] made $8.00 in 8 months 
from my greaseless dough- 
But business!"’ 

Thos. Minch, Fla. 


Men and Women Start in 
This Business Daily 


You cannot afford to delay. Details will gladly 
be sent without obligation of any sort. Such an 
amazing money maker may never be offered you 
again, Write at once for full plans and details. 


Food Display Machine Corporation 
500-510 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 33E, Chicage. 









Instant 
relief from 


BURNING FEET 


Is WALKING torture for you be- 
cause of sore, burning, aching feet? 
Then for quick, lasting relief, apply 
Coolene, the new ivory-white vanish- 
ing foot cream. With its mild pene- 
trating, soothing oils and unguents, 
Coolene quickly relieves the irritated 
nerves and tissues—heals away pain 
and inflammation—and brings you new, 
cool, day-long foot comfort. Does not 
Stain stockings or bed clothing. Get 
Coolene today at your druggist. 


SRN USAAF Fe 
ELECTRICE< 
PANTS \\\\g 

| PRESSER 
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Illinois 
Man Makes 


$88 *. Week 


one 

Pennsylvania agent) cleared $76 in 4 days. 

Texas live wire started with earnings of 

$144. Profits like these easy for you 

, with amazing new invention—just out. 

Pants Pressed in 10 Seconds 
by ELECTRICITY 


Millions waiting for this wonderful RED LION ELECTRIC Trouser Presser, Puts 
razor edge creases in pants by electricity. As easy to use aga clothes brush. 
Only pressor in the world that will crease pants while being worn. Will last years. 
Sample fits in pocket. Take orders. 100% profits. Experience unnecessary. Write 


f le offer, . 
MUNNY MFG. CO. 'Dept- 265, 817 Main St., Cincinnati, o. 
Please mention this magazine 





SSA CeRX omeRae Beast ee, 
LRGs SERS DCSE ET HS 


1A Big Money 
MAKER! 


This Selling Kit Furnished 


Different—original—every man and boy a 
prospect—Hook Fast Belt and Buckle— 
‘ hand made initials and insignia to order 

& —Handsome selling outfit furnished, 
makes selling easy—Sells on sight, com- 
missions in advance—Make money quickly 
—don’t delay. Write teday for FREE 
sales plan! 

NATIONAL CRAFTS COMPANY 

20 West 27th St. Dept. 515 New York 


SONG WRITERS 


Advance Royalty Payments, New 
4 Talking-Picture Song requirements, 
H etc., fully explainedia our free instruc- 
tive book. Writers of Words or Music for 
songs may submit their work for free ad- 
vice. We revise, compose, arrange 
copyright music. Write today. 
Newcomer Associates, 1678-X Broadway, NewYork 


ACH TROUBLE 


a. 
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$10 of sufferers, many cases of years standing, 


after using the Udga Treatment report amazing recovery. 
Relieves you of pain, vomiting and other discomforts, 


Improvement steady and oes The Udga Treatment 


is highly recommended for Ulcers, severe mic Gas- 
tritis, Acidosis, Dys ia, Indigestion caused by, aie 
30 Day Trial with DEFINITE 


pepsia, 
acidity or faulty diet. 
GUARANTEE of SATISFACTION or Money Refunded. 
WRITE for FREE valuable book on Stomach Sicknesses 
and letters of praise from former sufferers. $1,900.00 Re- 
ward to guarantee truth of our testimonials. Write Teday! 


UDGA COMPANY 813 Dakota Bldg., $t. Paul, Mina. 


Getting Up 


Nighis Lowers Vitality 


Thousands of men and women past 40, and many 
far younger, who feel run-down and suffer from Get- 
ting Up Nights, Backache, Stiffness, Leg Pains, Nerv- 
ousness or Burning, caused by excess Kidney Acidity 
or functional Bladder Irritation, should use Cystex 
(pronounced Siss-tex) specially prepared for these 
troubles. Works fast. Starts circulating thru system 
in 15 Minutes. Only 60c¢ at druggists. Guaranteed 
to satisfy completely or return empty package and 
get your money back. 


Luck in Love! 


Is {t true? Can Science explain the 
love lure of fascinating, seductive, en- 
ticing perfume? Can anyone explain 
¥ its glorious, enchanting mystery? 
SEND NO MONEY F., Post 
man only 
$1.87 and postage. Fullsize. Plain 
wrapper. Try 10 days FREE—Money 
back ifnot delighted. Send postaltoday. 


BRADLEY, H-513, NEWTON, MASS, 
short story ideas, 


Talkieand Movie lots, etc. Perhaps 


you can write one that we can shape and sell for 
you. One writer (V. M.) received $3,000. New York 
best Market. -Write now for free booklet, without 
obligation, HOW TO WRITE FOR THE TALKIES, 


By FAMOUS DIRECTOR! 
Daniel O’Malley Co., Inc., Suite 3, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. 
SRST IS NE 
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+The 644 pages of personal secréts revealed in this astounding 


work were not put together 
thought g obsceni 


ht of 
sincerest: belief that modern eugenics is a 


day necessity—his heart-felt wish to earry 
sage before young and 


EVERYTHING A 
MARRIED WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


Experience ts ex- 
Densive—you do not 


and assembled b; 










have to pay. the 
price—you do not 
have to  suffer— 


you can know in 
advanes what every 
married woman 
\\ should know. 


M}How to held a 





Warding off other women 
Keoping yourself attractive 
Why husbands tire of wives 
Dreadful diseases due to ignorance 
Diseases of women 

Babies 

Twilight sleep—easy ehlldbirth 

Diseases of children 

Family health guide 

Change of Iife—hyglene 

Why children die young 

Inherited traits and diseases 

What will you tell your growing girl? 
The mystery of twins 

Hundreds of valuable remedies 

Nursing and weaning 

How to care for invalids 


Over 350.000SOLD 


This huge volume of sale enabled us to 
eut the cost of printing so that you may 
secure your copy of Modern WPugenics~- at 
2.98 instead of the original price of $5.00. 

ould YOU risk your health and happiness 
for the sake of having $2.98 more in your 
pocket?—Of course not! 


e 





almostehalf regular price may never be 


Offered to you 
again. Do not be guilty of an Unpardonable Sin. Order your 
Sign your name and address to the coupon and 
forward it to us. It will bring your copy in plain wrapper 


copy today. 
by return mail—SIGN NOW —do not forget. 


An Unpardc 


This volume abounds in truthful illustrations and 
seldom, if ever, finds outside of the highly technical m 
stand. Every picture is true to life. 


jity—no, on the er 


old so they may know the 


Another opportunity to secure this marvelous book at 





Si 

Must every woman pay the price of a moment’s happiness in bitter tears and years of 
regret? Must millions of homes be ruined—lovers and sweethearts driven apart—marriages 
totter to the brink of divorce—the sacred joys of sex relations be denied? YHS—just 


as long as men and women remain ignorant of the simple facets of life. 
An Unpardonable Sin is total ignorance of the most important subject in the lfe of 


every man and woman—SEX. 


Away With Faise Modesty! 


Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and frankly, sincerely and scientifically. Let us tear 
the veil of shame and mystery from sex and build the future of the race on a new knowledge 
of all ei sects of sex as they are laid bare in plain, daring but wholesome words, and frank 
pictures 


8 huge new library of Sex Knowledge. 


“Modern Eugenics’ 


839 Chapters — Wiustrations 
: mira ictures of scientific interest that one 
‘ical books which laymen fail to under- 


truth prompted them to complete this edition end offer it to those 


who are deserving of knowing the information therein revealed. 
If you wish to move onward in life without fear, knowing that 
you are in the right, fortified with knowledge 
you are ‘iititied to know, send for your copy 


. Secrets for Men 


Yor opportunities a 
Mmited by your knowledge. 
Your very future—your 
fate dnd destiny are 
guided through the 
power of your own ac- 
tiens—Bfodern Kugenics 
arms you with 
sex knowledge so 
as to be your 
guiding star for 
futur 


the authors with any 
hand, the authors’ 
‘esent- 
mes- 



































tend to marry 


know: 

The dangers of pet- 
ting. How to be a 
vamp. How to manage 
honeymoon. Boauty 
dftets and baths. How 


to age 
How to know if 
he loves you. How to 
acquira bodily grace 
uty. How 
face, 
hair, 


teeth 
and feet. 


fascination. 


Joys of perfect 
mating. How to make women 
love you. Bringing up healthy 


ehildren. Fevers and conta- 

glous diseases. Accidents and emergencies. 
Hygiene in the home. Warning te young 
men. Dangerous Diseases. Secrets of sex 
attraction. Hygienie precaution. Anatomy 


How to 
acquire charm. How 
todress attractive! 
fatimate perso! 





hygiene. Hew to and physiology. The reproductive organs. 

pick a husband. What every woman wants. Edueation of 
If ‘ t the family. Sex health and prevention. 
This work wi. 


not be sold to 
minors. When or- 
dering your book, 
State your age. 


What will you 
tell the..... 

growing child , 
er WZill you let your children fg 
you yourself 
Pape ay a? 


by the aid 
Peal healthful book? 


Preferred Publications 
S6 West 45th Street 
New York City. 


Please send me “Modern Eugenies’” SEALED, in plsin 
wrapper. I will pay $2.98 and postage to the postman on 
delivery, in accordance with your special half price 
Offer. My age i8........c000 


Name 
Address ceececcees 


Orders from Foreign Countries must be ace 
companied by express or money order of $3.45. 





Dept.7105 
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YORK TIRE & RUBBER peste Darr. aes 
Chicago, Minos 


3855 Cottage Grove Ave. 
SUPER AIR PISTOLS 


Haenel Air Pistol, most powerful 
made. Ideal for target, rats, vermin and small 
game; no license required. Rifled accurate, 
hard ‘shooting. 10%” over all; wt. 2% Ibs. 
Ammunition costs a trifle. Any one would be 
Proud to own a Haenel. Guaranteed. $4175 
177 er .22 Cal.: [500 lead pellets FREE]— 
HUBERTUS AIR PISTOL: Excellent for indoor target practice or 
small game. Smaller than the Haenel; has tee ee of an auto- 
matic; .177 or .22 Cal.: [100 Pellets preelat 
ee het per 1000—. 177-$1. 3242.50 
for catalog ‘‘K’ gen ‘rlfias ote. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., K-52 Warren St., N. Y. C 
. 5 










HOW TO OBTAIN 


A Better Looking Nose! 


Improve Your Personal Appearance 
My free book tells you how I guarantee to im- 
prove the shape of your nose by remolding the 
cartilage and fleshy parts, quickly, safety, and 
painlessly, or refund your money. The very 
fine, precise adjustments which only my new 
patented Model 25 Nose Shaper possesses make 
results satisfactory and lasting. Worn night or 
day. Over 100,000 users. Send for free book to 
M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist, 

Dept. 253, Binghamton, N. Y. 


~ _ga~—s«wéRBECOME: ANN EXPERT 


[ene 


Wgecutive Accountants and C. P. Se aa cate $F 060 eo FEE O00 8 vane 
spare thane for C. P. or "executive accounting po- 
Train ree eet: 
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Laset tension Univers Dept. 565-H 
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CHELSEA HOUSE 


Hearts of the Big Top 


By ELLEN HOGUE 


H E could ride, this Tom Jenison, this 

rather pallid, hollow-eyed nonentity in 
circus business, canvas slapper, man of mys- 
tery. That lean, long body was fluid as the 
liquid lightning it bestrode, reared and leaped 
with the lightning, thought with the brain of 
it and always one split second ahead of the 
murderous brute mind.” 
















The story of how Jenison rode the wicked 
stallion Killer Boy, while the girl he loved 
looked on with agony in her beautiful eyes, 
is the smashing climax of a novel of circus 
life which keeps you as much on edge as that 
great riding kept its spectators breathless. 















Under the Big Top of the circus, a fantas- 
tic world—“world of the ballyhoo, the shil- 
laber ; of hot dogs and popcorn and water-thin 
lemonade; of horseflesh and grease paint, of 
glitter and pomp; elephants that served a king 
in India; a mangy lion born in the Bronx zoo; 
stray dogs, stray boys, wives, sweethearts, bad 
men, good men, weak men, brave men, beggar 
men, thieves.” 

















Such is the world which Milly the daughter 
of the circus and the heroine of this colorful 
novel adorned and reigned over. Ellen Hogue 
knows it so intimately and loves it so well 
that she makes it come to vibrant life before 
your eyes. Read “Hearts of the Big Top” if 
you want thrills in your fiction, thrills min- 
gled with a most touching love story. 
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price a za teeews or bust 
| a jandseapes, or pet ani- Cc 
ape ete, » enlargements of any part 
Se lotr Steir xe of 
SEND NO MONEY Streit ar vithia 


@ week youwill receive your beautifu igo ike 
a ment size i Canpentend fort 
s 


ii 
pond Faxa aba! tistedminiatare FREE OFFER 
mepeceneees at) of pr gent. ae peaeouenne t — 


UNITED PORTRAIT "COMPANY 
W. Lake St., Dept. E-761, Chicago, II}. 


LADIES 


tively guarantee my great 
parental “Relief Compound.” 
Safely relieves some ef the long- 
est, stubbern and unusual cases 
in three to five days. 
FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
‘women from all over thecountry have used this com- 
pound with remarkableresults, Testimonials without 
number. No harm, pain or interference with work. 
= $2.” Doubie comes S. $3, Booklet Free. Write today. 
P. SOUTHINGTON REMEBY CC., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


$-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!-$ 5 


Uniucky in Money camer 
Business? You should carry — of 
wine MYSTIC BRAHMA RED LIVE 
IGHLY MAGNETIC LODE STONES. 













: Oceiiit Oriental inne, asa POW: 
SPERFUL LUCKY CHARM, one to pre- 
SF vent Bad Luck, Evil and Misfertune, 
and the other to attract much Good 
Luck, Love, Happiness and Prosperity. 
t Special only $1.97 fer the two. With 
valuable instructions FREE. Pay postman 
1.97 and 1Se. postage en delivery. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
‘ou can be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY! 
Dept. 385, P.S. BUREAU, General P. 0. Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NOTICE! We absolutely GUARANTEE these genuine Mystio 
Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! Just what you want, for they 
are the REAL THING—POWERFUL HIGHLY MAGNETIC! 
GET YOURS NOW!! 


sSONG WRITERS. 


Send poems or music for songs 
\ for free examination and advice. 
$ We revise, compose, arrange any 
instruments. Copyrights secured. 

=a Publication contracts negotiated. 
[Mahoney Associates 2, E. 23rd St.. N. Y. 


Stopped Her Asthma 
Troubles Entirely 


and Wheeze Soon Left. 
uble Didn’t Return. 


Sufferers from asthma or bronchial cough will be 
glad to read this letter from Mrs. L. B. Millstead, 811 
Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Mo.: 

“I suffered 18 years with asthma. Finally I was so 
weak and my breathing was so bad I couldn’t walk 
across the room. I started taking Nacor in Novem- 
ber, 1928. At once I began to improve, my weight 
increased, the cough and asthma stopped and I was 
able to do My housework again. The benefit was last- 
ing, and I can still say (September, 1929) I have no 
‘sign of asthma.” 

Hundreds of people who suffered for years from 
asthma and bronchial coughs, state that their trouble 
left and has not returned. Their letters and a book- 
let of vital information will be sent free by Nacor 
Medicine Co., 773 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Write for this free information, and find out how 
thousands have found lasting relief, 
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GET THE 


MONEY 
YOU'RE WORTH 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 


$15 aDay 


ON’T waste your time with a low-pay job. Make 

the money you're worth. Mail the coupon and I’ 
show you the way. I’ll give you a chance to make 
$10 to $15 in a day. I'll show you how you can have 
money to pay your debts... to buy new clothes, 
new furniture ... to have the things your friends 
and neighbors enjoy. 


$110 EIN A SINGLE WEEK 
I’ll show you how Sol. Korenblit, of New York, made $110 in @ 
single week working for me. Jos. Peduto, Pennsylvania, gives me 
only a few hours of his spare time, yet often makes $25 to $30 
a day. Mrs. Eva MeCutchen, of Oklahoma, quit a $10-a-week office 
job and cleared $26.55 the very first day. Of course some of my 
people make more than others. But these big earnings of a few 
of my Representatives show the wonderful opportunities that are 
awaiting you. And today I offer you an even greater proposition 





than I gave these people. I’ll give you a chance | to your 

time pay you big money—what you yourself say you're worth. 
BIG PROFITS FOR PLEASANT WORK 

You positively don’t need any capital, training or experience. All 


you do is to call on your friends and my established customers in 
your lecality and take care of their orders for my fast-selling line 
of Groceries and Household Necessities. You alone get the profit 
on all orders from these customers. I never sell through stores. 
Your own home will be your headquarters. You'll be your own boss, 


And you ean keep your present job and start in your spare time if 
you want to. 


Sebastian Fera, of Pa.—a apare-time worker—cleared 
$49.53 in 2 days. This shows the wonderful possibilities. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Yes. today you have a 
chance to get the money 
you're worth. Mail the 
eoupen and I'll send you 
the facts about my amazing 






money-making proposi- 
tion. I'll tell you how 
you have a chance to 


NEW FORD 
TUDOR SEDAN 
NOT a contest. I offer a brand-new 
car free to producers—as an extra 
reward er bonus—in to theit 
large cash profits. Mail coupon for 
particulars. 


make $10 to $15 in a day. 
Don't miss this wonderful 
opportunity. You have 
everything to gain. And 
it costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Don’t wait. Don't 
delay. Mail the coupon now. 


a ee ee 










q Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., A 
7454 Monmeuth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
I Yes, I want to get all the money I’m worth. Send me your . 
| preposition which tells me how I can make $10 to $15 ina y 
i day. Also explain your FREE Ford Offer. 3 
I Name ...sseccccccccsscvccscscecssecccscecscserecssseseees i 
J Address’ ....sessecsseeereeesseseesenseerseceensrstenesons 1 
= 4 
1‘ (Print or Write Plainly) i 
(EE ORS sed Coens Se FERS Se REE AR ks a Oe | 
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200%: to 600% PROFIT 


Every man buys. 
Biggest money- 
maker in years. Big 
opportunity toearn 


$50 to $100 
24 Karat Gold Plated a Week 


| The Crest Collar Layrite 
Invisibie device keeps soft collars flat and free of 
wrinkles. On in a jiffy. Eliminates starchin: 

Lasts forever. Men buy several at one time. Sel 

for only 25 cents. Don’t complain of hard times. 
Here’s sure-fire money-maker. No competition. 
25 cents for sample and complete de 


CREST SPECIALTY CO. 


35 Crest Bidg., 227 W.Van Buren St., Chicago, fll. 


“Send NO 
Money 





Your - Choice 


of Ladies’ or Gents’ mod- 
els. Richly engraved life- 
time cases. Jeweled move- 
ments. Guaranteed accu- 
rate. Rich beauty. 
Send No Money—pay only 
$395 and postage on arrival. 
Money back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY, H-514, Newton, MASS. 









Improve your appearance with the 
Anita Nose Adjuster. Shapes flesh 
and cartilage—quickly, safely and 
paladessly, while you sleep or work. 
esults are lasting. Doctors praise 
it. 87,000 users. Write for 30-Day 
TRIAL OFFER and FREB BOOKLET. 


ANITA INSTITUTE, E-54 Anita Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


For Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or Excessive Drains on the 
Nervous System. The Specific Pill, and Winchester's Hypophos- 
phites Impart Tone and Vigor. $1.00 per box or bottle, postpaid, 
literature free [Large Size $2.00] 

Winchester & Co., Est. 73 Years, Sox 233, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


300% PROFIT For You 








Kitchen Necessity 


made from one piece of heavy rustproef wire. 
Hses as a Mixer, B Whipper, Exe Sepa- 
Lad! Sinece eke. ree color cirea- 
Retaile 25c, Cost ton ib 1.00 a dozen; 

“a jan lbc. 





tas uM 
Up to $30 a Day 


The fastest, hottest seller 
of the year. A neon-red 
sign that flashes on and off. Messages 
can be instantly changed. Unique 2-min- 
ute demonstration sells it. Every busi- 
ness a prospect for two or three. Your 
profit $2.50, paid in advance, plus weekly 
bonus. We deliver; we collect; you sim- 
ply take orders from sample. 


We Lean You Sample 
ACT now and you receive sign without money risk. 


Pe for 


$7 30 


You must 


not delay. Write to-day for particulars and Free Loan sample offer. 
WILLIAMS NAME PLATE SIGN CO. 
417 W Austin Ave., Dept. 10-5, Chicago, Jil. 
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The Brand of 


The Dancer in the Shadow 


By MARY FRANCES DONER 



























HE music stole through the dimness 

of the studio and there came the 
dancing figure of Ursula Royle, the 
daughter of a proud old family, who 
could snatch away men’s senses by the 
sheer magic of her art. They called her 
dance “The Moth and the Flame,” and 
to her flame there came the moth, Glenn 
Mortimer, one of her own people, aris- 
tocratic, sophisticated, madly in love 
with the beautiful girl. 

But there was still another moth, 
whose wings had carried him into an 
atmosphere far different from that 
which surrounded Ursula and Glenn. 
This was Andrew Cameron, the vaude- 
ville singer. He, too, loved Ursula, and 
for his sake she left the luxuries of her 
Washington Square home to take up 
with Andrew the fantastic life of the 
road. 

And then there came into their lives 
adventure that carries the reader along 
in breathless pace to the thrilling climax. 

“The Dancer in the Shadow” is a 
story of New York of not so long ago 
and of love and of high romance with 
a quality about it which is indeed dis- 
tinguished. 


75c 75¢c 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE.> 
aq! NEW YORK CITY 
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A Baby In Your Home 


I have an honest proven treatment for sterility due to functional weakness and gen- 
eral ailments of women which I have used with wonderful success in thousands of 
eases. It is the result of over thirty-five years’ experience and has been praised in 
the highest terms by hundreds of married women, childless for years, who regained 


their health and then became h 
from a few of the many letters 





I want every woman who is sick, run- 
down, or who has been denied the bless- 








“I know you think I am the most un- 
grateful woman in the world for not 
writing you before this and letting you 
know how Lamgettingalong after tak- 
ing your wonderful Steriltone. It has 
worked wonders with meas my dreams 
willsoon cometrueand I will beamoth- 
ernext month. I have had such awon- 
derful time getting everything ready 
and there has not been very much room 
for ahything else.. I am under our doc- 
tor’scare and hesays he can’t see why 
Y should not have a very easy time as 
my health is in the best of order... 
Steriltone is wonderful for those who 
wantababyintheirhome. My husband 
and I can hardly wait for the time to 
come,”—Mrs, Wm. E. T., Il. 


“TI had full benefit of my first treat- 
ment. I now feel fine and am a mother. 
Ihave a fine little girl now 17 months 
old.” —Mrs, J. L. M., Iowa. 


“I was troubled with a very severe 
female weakness accompanied bysome 
very unpleasant symptoms and with 
pains in my back, sides and legs. Since 
taking your wonderful Steriltone I am 
better in every way and the unpleas- 
=| antsymptoms have disappeared, Your 
=| medicineis wonderful for nervous, ran- 
down women.”’—Mrs. I. 
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py mothers. I am reproducing herewith excerpts 
of gratitude I have received. Read what these ladies 
say and form your own opinion. The originals of these 
letters are in my files and I’ll gladly furnish you cor- 
rect names and addresses if you want them. 


“Before I took your medicine! drag- 
ged around feeling so weak I could 
hardly move. I have tried many things 
but your medicine is the best thing I 
have ever tried and I think of you ey- 
ery time I look at my fine baby . He 
will be 6 months old the 10th of Janu- 
ary, weighs 22 pounds. I wish you-could 
see him; he seems to be so well and 
happy. My former Doctor told me I 
would never have another baby and 
then I saw your ad in a paper and 
wrote you.”—Mrs. L. R. R., Ala, 


“I don’t know when I have felt as 
well or as stout as I have been for the 
past two months. Last month I never 
had a pain of any kind; did not know 
it was near my time until I came sick 
and I felt so good, I know your medi- 
cine has done wonders for me.” 

—Mrs. P. L. R., Okla, 
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famous STERILTONE. Well, Doctor, 
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month was the only time in all my life 
that I enjoyed a painless period. So 
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Steriltone is all that you say it is." 
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Norfolk, Va. 
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If you are earning a penny less than $50 a 
week, send for my book of information on the 
opportunities in Radio. It is free. Clip the 
coupon NOW. Why be satisfied with $25, $30 
or $40 a week for longer than the short time it 
takes to get ready for Radio. 


Radie’s growth opening hundreds 6f 

$50, $75, $100 a week jobs every year 

In about ten years Radio has grown from 
RB $2,000,000 to a $1,000,000,000 industry. Over 
800,000 jobs have been created. Hundreds more 
are being opened every year by its continued 
growth. Men and young men _ with the right 
training—the kind of training I give you—are 
needed continually. 


You have many jobs to choose from 

Broadcasting stations use engineers, oper- 
ators, station managers and pay $1,800 to $5,000 
a year. Manufacturers continually need testers, 
inspectors, foremen, engineers, service men, buy- 
ers, for jobs paying up to $15,000 a year. Ship- 
ping companies use hundreds of Radio opera- 
tors, give them world wide travel at practically 
no expense and a salary of $85 to $200 a month. 
Dealers and jobbers employ service men, sales- 
men, buyers, managers, and pay $80 to $100 a 
week. There are many other opportunities too. 


Go many opportunities many N. R. I. men 
make $§ te $25 a week extra while icarning 

The day you enroll with me I’ll show you 
how to do 10 jobs, common in most every neigh- 
borhood, for spare time money. Throughout 
our course I send you information on servic- 
ng popular makes of sets; I give you the plans 
and ideas that are making $200 to $1,000 for 
hundreds of N. R. I. students in their spare time 
while studying. 


Talking Movies, Television, Wired 
are also included 

Radio principles as used in Talking 
Movies, Television and home Television 
experiments, Wired Radio, Radio’s use in 
Aviation, are all given. I am so sure that 
I can train you satisfactorily that I wili 
agree in writing to refund every penny 
of your tuition if you are not satisfied 
with my Lessons and Instruction Service 
upon completing. 


64-page book of information FREE 
Get your copy today. It tells you where 
Radio’s good jobs are, what they pay, tells you 
about my course, what others who have taken 
it are doing and making. Find out what Radio 
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Dancing Partner 
By VIVIAN GREY 


Many of you will remember Vivian Grey’s 
“Party Girl,” that quick-moving love story of 
the modern age, which was so favorably re- 
ceived. Here Vivian Grey once more gives 
us a vivid picture of life that is as up to date 
as your morning paper and far more enthrall- 
ing. 

“Dancing Partner” might be a fairy story, 
glamorous, fantastic, unreal, did it not give 
the sense to the reader that Lolita, glove clerk 
by day and taxi dancer by night, was the 
very sort of girl that he might well meet 
around the next corner. 


Lolita, looking up into the handsome eyes of 
aristocratic Phil Nearing, fell suddenly and 
hopelessly in love with the owner of those 
eyes, and from then on her life became com- 
plicated. There were those who would bar 
the gate to her entrance to that world of 
wealth and fashion through which Phil Near- 
ing walked so confidently. Out of a clear sky 
the false accusation of theft was made against 
‘her. She felt desolate, an outcast, and the 
cruelty of the world cut deep. And then just 
as suddenly there came a turn in events that 
brought the- gold of sunshine into the black- 
ness that covered Lolita’s soul. 

Vivian Grey, shrewd, sympathetic observer 
of youth, wise interpreter of the modern, you 
have done it again in this altogether fascinat- 
ing novel. 
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Revealed by French Masters 


MAUPASSANT- HUGO-BALZAC- DUMAS 
and 23 other French Writers Combine to 
, Captivate and Thrill You with Sexy 
: _ Emotional Heart Throbbing Tales of Love 






Through these great writers you will experience the 
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These Tales Are True 


It’s because these stories are life—are 
true and the characters actually lived, that 
they are so intensely gripping. They are true 
of the French,who alone know romance better 
than those of other nations. You learn about 
wives: cold wives, deceitful wives, saintly wives, 
patient, long-suffering wives, sly, discreet, suc- 
cessful. wives— husbands: virtuous husbands, 
devoted husbands and all types of good and bad 
men and women. 

Do not miss this sensational and startling oppor- 
tunity to enjoy all these thrills at a bargain price. 
Heretofore it would have cost you ten to fifteen times 
as much to learn and read what is contained in this one 
big volume. You now have the opportunity to enjoy all 
in the privacy of your own home—to sit down anc enjoy. 
every word in your own way—you will want to keep the 


book and read it over and over again, because you will always : Vb 

get a newer and clearer understanding of the author's G 

interpretations. ip 
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Only 3c a Story! 


Think of it! 100 of these exciting stories cost you only 
8c each. You will read: A Kiss in the Night—Sentenced to 
Death—Love in Haste—Olivier's Brag—An Adventure in 
India—A Woman of the Streets—A Wife's Confession— eT 
A Violet Life—Five Fair Ladies—A Perennial Venus < 
and ninety other romantic tales that will hold you 
spellbound—that will grip you until you have read 
everyone of them. 


S§ Days’ Freee Trial 


We are positive you will say thisis the great- 
est money's worth you ever got in your life— 
place your order with the understanding that you 
can return the book after five davs’ trial and 
‘get your money back if not 100% pleased. 
Sign your name and address on the coupon. 
Drop it in the mail box at once. Receive 
your big book of 100 French Romances by 
27 French authors, in plain wrapper, 
by return mail. Deposit $2.98. plus 
postage, with postman. 
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Barge Of Dreams 





By Knight Jessee 


THE rain came down in a slanting 

sheet of water. Streamlets dripped 
from the corners of the cabin and ran 
across the deck. Sarna sighed. Days 
like this made her lonely and blue. 

Jan Olsen, her father’s helper, came 
up the short gangway with the litheness 
of a cat, despite his huge bulk. 

“Sarna!” his big voice boomed above 
the sound of the storm. ‘Where are 
you, Sarna?” 

“Here—away aft,” she answered un- 
willingly. She had been unable to reach 
a decision about Jan. He had asked her 
to marry him—and he was so sweet to 
her that she hated to refuse. She wished 
he had stayed away a little while longer, 
so she could have had more time to 
think. She was sitting on a coil of rope, 
her knees hunched even with her chin. 
Jan strode over and.stood looking down 
at her loveliness. 

“I’ve got something for you, Sarna!” 
he cried. “Come on down into the 


LS—1A 


cabin. Hurry! 
over this.” 

Slowly Sarna left her place by the 
stern of the barge and followed him 
down into the stuffiness of the tiny 
cabin. Jan threw aside his dripping oil- 
skins, and shook himself with the air 
of a big mastiff who had been out in the 
wet. He was an enormous fellow, six 
feet and over, and weighed over two 
hundred pounds, with not an ounce of 
superfluous fat on his body. His hair 
was like spun flax and his eyes were so 
blue that they sometimes seemed like 
bits of the sea, transplanted. His Nordic 
ancestry was strong in him and the call 
of the sea had been too vital to be 
ignored. Although two generations of 
Olsens had lived and died in the Bay 
Ridge section of Brooklyn before Jan 
came along. 

With the air of a conjurer, Jan put 
two fashion magazines on the table. 
Sarna seized them eagerly. 


You'll surely go wild 
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“And here’s a love magazine, too,” 
he added. 

“And the powder and lipstick?” she 
asked, her eyes alight; her lips half- 
parted. 

Jan fished around in his pocket. “TI 
did the best I could.” He pushed two 
tiny packages into her hands. “TI felt 
like a fool, too, let me tell you! The 
clerk says to me: ‘For yourself, sir?’ 
I’d a killed her if she hadn’t been a 
girl!” 

Sarna giggled. “And the dress? Jan, 
did you get me a dress?” 

He went back to the oilskins and took 
out a cardboard box that he had carried 
inside the slicker so that it would remain 
dry. With a shriek of joy, Sarna tore 
off the cover and held up a white chif- 
fon dress. Her hands trembled with 
joy and he could see the pulse flutter 
in her throat. “Oh!” she cried, holding 
the dress close to her slender body. 
“Oh, Jan! It’s beautiful. It’s heav- 
enly!” 

She darted over to him and stood on 
tiptoe, so her lips brushed his chin in a 
kiss that was like the soft caress of the 
wind, it was over so soon. 

Jan’s big hand stole to his chin. He 
put his fingers over the place her soft 
lips had touched so carelessly. His blue 
eyes looked at her hungrily, but she had 
forgotten his very existence in the 
delightful ecstasy of owning so lovely a 
dress. 

“How about——?” he was beginning, 
when his quick ears caught a sound 
other than the sighing of the wind and 
the dismal downpour of the rain. “Here 
comes your dad! Better put that stuff 
out of sight!” 

With a single motion, Sarna scooped 
up magazines, dress and cosmetics, and 
running to the door of her little room, 
jerked it wide. Under her bunk was a 
long drawer. She shoved her treas- 
ures into that and came hurrying out 
again, just as Captain Sanderson strode 
in the tiny cabin. 


Sarna and her father looked alike. 
They both had the same straight black 
hair and piercing black eyes. But 
Sarna’s expression was sweet and wist- 
ful, while the captain’s was cold and 
stern. Sarna’s skin was tanned, but 
soft of texture, while Captain Sander- 
son’s face was like parchment, bronzed 
by many years’ exposure to wind and 
sun and rain. 

“Got the tug ready?” he snapped in 
a stern voice. 

“Didn’t you see it alongside?” 
jerked his head to the right. 

“Good! I’ve bought it—no more 
renting. No more cruising across the 
river and back. No more going as far 
as Sandy Hook and back. No more 
trips to pick up Long Island produce— 
and back. No siree!” 

Sarna stared at her father. Never 
had she seen him so excited. Jan stared, 
too. “But the cargo, sir? And where 
do we go?” 

Captain Sanderson’s eyes flashed. 
“Since when have I had to tell my busi- 
ness to a squarehead on a barge!” 

Sarna shrank back. She hated to see 
her father’s fury vent itself on Jan. 
And she despised Jan for never losing 
his temper in return. Now Jan 
shrugged his big shoulders. “If I steer 
the barge, you'll have to tell me where 
we are going. That’s all.” 

Captain Sanderson’s excitement per- 
sisted. ‘We go to New Orleans. That’s 
where.” 

“New Orleans!” Sarna and Jan spoke 
in concert. 

Captain Sanderson nodded. “Just 
that. Or maybe——” He caught him- 
self in the middle of the sentence. ‘Yes. 
New Orleans.” 

“It’s pretty far to take a barge. An 
empty barge,” said Jan in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

“How do you know the barge is go- 
ing to be empty, squarehead?” thun- 
dered the captain. “I’m having coal 
loaded on right now. You'd hear it, if 


Jan 
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you weren’t deaf as well as dumb! And 
you'd better be lending a hand.” His 
tone was ominous. Jan slouched out of 
the cabin. 

The captain turned to his daughter. 
“You haven’t been ashore?” 

She shook her head. “Of course not. 
I’ve never been ashore in all my life— 
except when you have taken me.” She 
looked down, lest he see the resentment 
smoldering in her dark eyes. 

“Tt’s better so. Your mcther would 
have amounted to more if she hadn’t 
got to going ashore and y 

“T wish you’d stop talking so mean 
about my mother!” Sarna broke in, fac- 
ing him with sudden fury. “That’s all 
I hear, all day long, year in and year 
out. How awful my mother was, be- 
cause she ran off with another man and 
left vou. No wonder she did! Living 
on a dingy old freight barge all her days. 
A young and pretty girl like her. I 
don’t blame her a bit.” 

Captain Sanderson caught her arm 
and twisted it cruelly. ‘Never let me 
hear any such talk from you again! 
Your m@gher ran off and left you, too. 
Remember that. And I’m going to keep 
you from following in her footsteps if 
I have to kill you. Understand?” He 
almost flung Sarna from him. 

Frightened of her father as she al- 
ways was, Sarna managed to gasp out; 
“But I want to be like other girls, 
father! I want to go to school and 
wear pretty clothes.” 

Captain Sanderson’s bellow of rage 
filled the little cabin. ‘Go to school! 
What could you be learning in schools 
that I haven’t taught you? Spelling, 
reading, arithmetic. What else is there 
to know? And I’ve taught you to cook 
and keep house, which is more than any 
of those foolish girls on shore have 
learned. All they know how to do is 
flirt and paint their faces!” 

Sarna took her courage in both 
hands. “But I’m grown up, father! I 
can’t stay on the barge forever.” 





“You're a child!” snapped Captain 
Sanderson. Then he turned and left 
her, slamming the coor behind him. 

Sarna crept to the sanctuary of her 
tiny cabin and opened her treasure 
drawer. Way at the bottom was a 
faded picture of a beautiful, smiling 
girl with eyes like stars and a mouth 
made for kisses. It was Sarna’s mother, 
the girl who had run away from the 
barge, abandoning her stern husband 
and her baby girl. 

Sarna kissed the picture and talked 
to the sympathetic picture face. “Oh, I 
want to be like other girls, mother 
dear!’ she sobbed. “I wouldn’t know 
a single thing about the world outside 
this barge—if it weren’t for the maga- 
zines Jan brings me and the things he 
tells me. Oh, mother, I wish you were 
here. You could tell me what to do 
about Jan. He wants me to marry him, 
so I can get away from this barge and 
out in the real world. I'll Le eighteen 
in twenty-four days from now. Jan 
wants me to marry him then. But I 
don’t know whether to or not. I want to 
love and be loved. I want = Her 
voice trailed away into silence. She 
wasn’t quite sure what she did want. 

She put the picture carefully away, 
then drew out the white chiffon dress. 
Quickly she slipped out of her jersey 
dress and into the chiffon one. She 
stood on lier bunk so she could see the 
bottom of the dress in the tiny mirror. 

It was a lovely dress—a heavenly 
dress! Gratitude toward Jan flamed in 
her heart. Jan had been so good to her 
always! Ever since he had come aboard 
the barge when Sarna was ten. Dear, 
kind, patient Jan. 

With a sigh of regret, Sarna got back 
into her tan jersey and the chiffon crea- 
tion was tenderly laid away in the treas- 
ure drawer. 

After putting on her slicker Sarna 
came back on deck. The heavy rainfali 
was changing to a heavy fog and Sarna 
hated fog. She was afraid of it. Aw- 
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ful things seemed to lurk in the murk 
of a fog, ready to jump out at one. She 
peered through the mist at the ghostlike 
spires of Manhattan. Only once had she 
been to that island of beautiful clothes 
and women. Once—out of a lifetime! 
True her father took her to Brooklyn 
occasionally, and she had been to Provi- 
dence several times, but he distrusted 
Manhattan. 

Sarna thought about the lovely 
women pictured in the magazines Jan 
brought her. She tried to imagine how 
the tall buildings looked—seen close. 
The magazines told about sumptuous 
hotels and moving-picture places that 
rivaled the palaces of kings in splendor. 
Sarna had never been to a movie, nor 
had she ever seen a play. Jan tried to 
tell her about some of the things, but his 
tongue was halting when it came to de- 
scriptions, and the pictures he made 
were not very clear. 

The last bit of coal settled down with 
a rattling sound. The men scrambled 
off the barge, Captain Sanderson got 
into the tug and Jan cast off. They 
were on their way—to New Orleans! 

New Orleans! Sarna had been try- 
ing to remember where she had heard 
that name before. Now she knew. 
New Orleans was where Sarna’s mother 
had abandoned her! Sarna’s heart beat 
madly. How strange for her father to 
be returning there. What cotild be call- 
ing him back? 

Slowly they swept along the sooty, 
foggy river, past tiny craft of all sorts— 
past huge ocean liners bound for the 
ends of the earth. Sarna’s lips parted 
in a smile. New Orleans! She liked 
the sound of the name. Maybe in New 
Orleans she would find the answer to 
her dreams. 


Off Sandy Hook, late that night, 
Sarna imagined she heard a faint cry, 
coming from the whiteness of that vast 
expanse of sea. The fog was so dense 
that all vessels were lying by, waiting 


for the murky curtain to lift. Whistles 
sounded warningly, with a monotonous 
regularity that was an assault to the 
ears. Even Sarna, nurtured in this sort 
of life as she was, could not sleep. The 
barge was anchored close to shore and 
the steamers were out some distance. 
But still their clamor beat upon Sarna’s 
ears. Each ship seemed to be screech- 
ing a scared warning to the others. 

Sarna got up at length and dressed. 
She could hear the heavy breathing of 
her father and Jan in their respective 
cabins. Neither of them was afflicted 
with nerves! 

Again came that cry, sounding above 
the more distant noise of the ships’ 
whistles. It sounded like the cry of a 
man! 

Sarna ran up the three steep steps 
which led to the deck. The cold fog 
wrapped about her menacingly and she 
peered about uncertainly, trying to 
pierce the veil beyond. Again came the 
cry. She seized one of the myraid lan- 
terns which were hung all about on the 
barge, doing their best to dispell the 
menace of the fog, and leaned far over 
the edge of the barge and looked down 
into the water. 

“Mind throwing me a rope?” came a 
man’s voice out of the mist as uncon- 
cernedly as if he were asking for a 
glass of water. 

Sarna caught her breath, and for a 
moment was too stunned to move. 
Then she flew to do his bidding. She 
made fast the rope to the rail and tossed 
the other end to the man in the water 
below. He grasped it instantly and 
Sarna pulled with all her strength. 

Presently, his head appeared by the 
rail and Sarna tugged him onto the deck 
of the barge. He lay quite still for a 
moment, as though exhausted, then he 
moved and muttered: “Thanks, aw- 
fully!” 

Sarna knelt beside him, putting her 
lantern down so that it shone across his 
face. He was very good-looking and 
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had dark hair that clung sleekly to his 
wet head. His eyes were a queer gray 
with stubby black lashes that made them 
appear much darker than they actually 
were. He wore a white silk shirt and 
white flannel trousers and on his feet 
were thin, rubber-soled shoes. 

“Where—where did you come from?” 
gasped Sarna. 

“Must I tell?” He drew long, gasp- 
ing breaths and sat up, shaking the 
water out of his ears. “Is it obliga- 
tory upon being ship-wrecked, to tell 
whence one. comest ?” 

“Were you shipwrecked ?” 
eyes grew big and round. 

He considered for a long moment. 
*“Yes—and no!” he finally said, stagger- 


Sarna’s 


















She made fast the 
Tope and_ tossed 
the other end to 
the man in the 
water below. He 
grasped it in- 
stantly and Sarna 
pulled with all her 
strength. 


ing to his feet. “No, because the ship 
is out there somewhere, perfectly hale 
and hearty and hitting on all eight— 
or whatever it is a ship hits on. Yes, 
because I was shipwrecked, because I 
jumped overboard.” 

“Jumped overboard?” echoed Sarna. 
“Tn all this fog? Why, you might have 
been killed!” 

“T took that chance.” His voice 
sounded grim. “But anything sounded 
better than going where I was bound 
for.” 

He was silent for so long a time that 
Sarna asked timidly, ‘“Where were you 
bound for?” 

“A visit to Satan!” he answered. 
“And I’m not joking. I mean that— 
quite literally.” 

“Oh,” said Sarna. “Oh, I see.” 
Though as a matter of fact, she didn’t 
see at all. 

“My turn now,” said the young man. 
“T’m going to ask questions. Who are 
you, and where are you going, and how 
did you come to be on this—this what- 
you-may-call-it? Are you, perchance, a 
mermaid in disguise?” 

Sarna told him about herself as 
though that were of no consequence. 
Her mind was all on him. 

“But why didn’t you take off your 
shoes if you were going to jump over- 
board?” she per- 
sisted. 

He leaned 
against the rail 
and laughed. “I 
thought I might 
go calling—and 
a pretty sight I’d 
been, arriving 
without any 
shoes! You’d 
have thrown me 
right back in 
again with the 


fishes, Miss 
Sarna Sander- 
son.” 
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Sarna’s heart began to thud. His 
voice was cultured and deep. He had 
a manner of clipping his words in a 
way that Sarna found was very charm- 
ing. And the way he said her name! 
“I—I wouldn’t have thrown you back 
in,” she murmured shyly. 

“No? My mistake then.” He was 
as nonchalant about that as about every- 
thing else. There was a little silence. 
The fog drifted around them like smoke 
and the hoarse shrieks of the whistles 
sounded loudly in their ears. 

“Where’s your father?” he asked. 

“Asleep.” She looked cautiously to- 


ward the cabin as she spoke. It would — 


never do to have her father come prowl- 
ing out to find her in earnest conversa- 
tion with a strange young man—at six 
bells ! 

“Nice, happy-go-lucky chap, your 
father?” 

Sarna hesitated. 
strict.” 

“Hm-m-m!” The young man sighed. 
“Well, I’ve got to get away and you’ve 
got to help me! You’re my rescuer, so 
you're responsible for me. Gosh, I’d 
almost forgotten. It’s customary to 
marry anybody who rescues you, 
isn’t it?” 

“T—I don’t know.” Sarna’s voice 
was more faint than ever. 

“Are you married to any one else?” 

“Oh, no!” Her heart was beginning 
to turn somersaults. 

“Then we'll have to look that point 
up in the etiquette book. I’ll bet you'll 
’ find that it says it’s positively the only 
correct thing for you to do—marry 
me!” 


“He—he’s pretty 


mad. Never had she heard any one 
talk so. 

“But we'll waive that right now. The 
question before the house is: have you 
got an extra room where I can bunk?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Fine. How do I get there?” he 
cut in. 


Sarna wondered if he were going 


SR 

He caught her hand in his. “It’s im- 
portant that I get away without any one 
knowing where I’ve disappeared. Won’t 
you trust me? If you'll let me lie low’ 
until to-morrow noon, everything will 
be all right. Will you do that?” 

Sarna trembled. “Yes,” she said. 

“You’re a dear!” Impulsively he 
stooped and kissed her, quite casually. 
It was much as he would have patted 
a younger child on the head. But his 
kiss changed the whole world for Sarna. 
Her lips came alive and her whole body 
quivered. 

“Don’t—don’t make any noise,” she 
whispered, unsteadily. 

The young man followed her on tip- 
toe. She showed him where the cabin 
was and he disappeared, shutting the 
door cautiously behind him. She stood 
quite still and listened. Jan and her 
father slept on, unconscious of what 
was happening on the Sarna Lee. 

At five o’clock the sun came out, chas- 
ing the fog away, and the ocean grey- 
hounds went on their way toward the 
ends of the earth. The Sarna Lee lazily 
proceeded along, hugging the coast. 
And in the cabin that Pete Tomaso used 
to have, slept a good-looking man with 
gray eyes and a clean-cut chin. A 
supercargo that Captain Sanderson was 
unaware of; a stripling that Jan could 
have broken in two with his bare hands. 
And yet—Sarna had learned love from 
him in Jess than half an hour! Or— 
was it love? 


About two the next afternoon, the 
supercargo strolled up to Captain San- 
derson. He wore his wrinkled shirt and 
flanmel trousers with an air of distinc- 
tion. His hair was quite smooth and 
he looked as if he must have found a 
razor somewhere about. 

“Hello!” he said carelessly. 
you the skipper of his barge?” 

Captain Sanderson jumped. ‘What 
the——” 


“Are 
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“Don’t swear. There are ladies pres- 
ent!” rebuked the young man. 

Captain Sanderson gasped like a fish. 
They had stopped at a little port to take 
on water and he had come across from 
the tug to talk to Jan. 

Jan’s jaw set in a firm line and his 
blue eyes flashed. “Where did you 
come from?” he demanded crisply. 

The young man was grining. “Do 
you know—I’m wondering that very 
thing. Now where did I come from? 
I’d think you’d shanghaied me—only I 
haven’t got a dark brown taste in my 
mouth and there’s no bump on my head. 
In stories, the shanghaied one either has 
a bump or a dark-brown taste—or both. 
Never neither!” 

Sarna was watching the stranger with 
adoring, frightened eyes. He was one 
of those fascinating beings from the 
outside world. He was one of the mar- 
velous men who talked and dressed and 
acted like some one in the stories Jan 
brought her. 

“You come from New York?” asked 
Jan in his quiet way. 

“Yes—New York. You can call me 
Terry. Every one does.” 

The captain growled something in his 
throat. He was too furious to speak. 

Terry affected not to notice. “TI like 
your boat. I think I'll ship along with 
you for a while.” 

“Get off!” said Jan. “Get off!” 

Sarna’s eyes opened wide. She had 
never before seen Jan angry and the 
sight terrified her. 

Captain Sanderson turned on Jan. 
“Since when have you been giving the 
orders on this barge!” He wheeled to- 
ward Terry. ‘You don’t know where 
we're bound for!” he said. 

“And I don’t care!” Terry shrugged. 
“All. I want is to be on my way. I 
have money to pay. If you don't mind 
bills that are a bit wet.” He drew out 
a thick roll and peeled off a couple of 
twenty-dollar bills. “Will this do as 
advance payment?” 


Captain Sanderson’s eyes dwelt lin- 
geringly on the money. ‘Fall over- 
board?” he questioned crisply. 

Sarna almost forgot to breathe. 
Would he tell about meeting her? 

“Yes, I fell overboard. A crowd of 
us were out in a yacht. Fog came up 
and we were stuck. I got to fooling. 
Balancing on the rail and so on. Wed 
all had a bit too much to drink.” You 
know how it is, yourself, sir. Well, I 
happened to swim for your boat and 
crawled down into the first empty cabin 
I found and went to sleep.” 

Iie was hurrying over details. Sarna 
wondered which story was true. This, 
or the one he had told her the night 
before. 

Jan strode over and stood beside him, 
almost dwarfing Terry. “TI think you 
are just a tramp,” he said firmly, “T 
think it is much better you get off— 
right now.” 

“T can’t carry passengers. I have no 
license to carry passengers.” All the 
time he spoke, Captain Sanderson kept 
looking at Terry’s money. 

“That young lady over there!” Terry 
seemed to discover Sarna for the first 


time. ‘Isn’t she a passenger?” 
“My daughter. And she’s signed on 
as cook.” 


“Then sign me on as flagpole sitter, 
or a deck washer, or a potato pecier! 
I'll give you two hundred dollars fer my 
passage. That’s nearly all I happen to 
have with me.” 

“We had to let Pete Tomaso go,” 
Captain Sanderson seemingly was think- 
ing aloud. “You could take his place. 
But you'd have to work, even if you did 
pay fare.” 

Jan’s eyes blazed. “You're crazy!” 
he said flatly to the captain. ‘You're 
making the biggest mistake of your life. 
Can't you see that?) Why——” 

“Go below!” bellowed the captain. 
“T'll hear no more talk from you on my 
ship. Go below, I say!” 

For an instant, Jan looked as though 
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he meant to disobey. Then he shut his 
lips tight, and with a final glance at 
Sarna, went below. 

Terry raised his eyebrows slightly. 
Sarna blushed for Jan. Why did he 
act like such a coward—when she knew 
he was so brave! 

“Jan!” bellowed the captain. 

“Yes.” Jan evidently hadn’t gone 
far. He looked eagerly at the captain. 
“Shall I put him off?” he asked, look- 
ing at Terry. 

“No. Fit him out with some of your 
clothes.” 

Jan looked down at Terry. “They 
won't fit him,” he said flatly, and turned 
to go. 

“But one can always reef in one’s 
sails!” laughed Terry, and followed Jan 
below. 

Captain Sanderson went over to 
Sarna. “I need money,” he said. “For 
that reason, I am taking this fellow with 
us. But you must keep away from 
him. Do you understand? Those are 
my orders. You must have nothing to 
do with him? Don’t even talk to him. 
Understand?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Sarna doc- 
ilely enough. But in her heart smol- 
dered the first sparks of mutiny. 


Two weeks had gone by. The Sarna 
Lee was rounding the coast of Florida. 
“VYou’ve been to Miami, too?” Sarna 
was saying enviously. “Terry, you’ve 
been just everywhere, haven’t you! Tell 
me again about the lovely ladies on the 
beach and the big hotels, and a 

Terry shaded his eyes with his up- 
flung arm. He was lying full length on 
the dingy deck of the Sarna Lee. The 
sun was low in the heavens and there 
was a cool breeze which tempered the 
heat of the late afternoon. Terry’s face 
was bronzed and he looked the picture 
of contentment as he lolled at Sarna’s 
feet. 

“Not one of the ladies anywhere is 
one half as beautiful as you, Sarna 





darling!” he said lazily, catching her 
hand in his. 
Sarna thrilled and her hand trembled 


in his. ‘Really? You—you think I’m 
pretty?” She waited breathlessly for 
his reply. 


“T think you’re gorgeous,” he re- 
turned—a bit too glibly. Suddenly he 
dropped her hand. “Here comes Jan!” 
he muttered under his breath. ‘‘We’re 
never alone an instant that he doesn’t 
come sneaking around. If he weren’t 
so darned big, I’d like to punch him in 
the nose!” The next instant he was 
smiling at Jan. “Well?” he said. 

“The captain’ll be along in a minute,” 
Jan said, glaring at Terry. “You'd bet- 
ter get away from Sarna before he 
comes.” 

“And I suppose you’re going to tell 
him that Sarna and I were—er—chat- 
ting?” inquired Terry. 

“No.” Jan shut his lips over the one 
word. He looked longingly at Sarna, 
all his heart in his glance, but she was 
oblivious to everything. Her shining 
eyes were bent adoringly on Terry’s 
sleek head and saw nothing else. Jan 
hesitated. Suddenly he said: “Be 
careful—you!” to Terry. Then he went 
toward the tug, without a backward 
glance. 

“Awful wet blanket—that guy!” said 
Terry disgustedly, the minute Jan was 
well out of earshot. ‘“He’s a dumb 
bunny.” 

“Oh, Jan’s a dear!” Sarna’s loyalty 
was aroused at once. Somehow, when 
Terry spoke disparagingly of Jan, she 
didn’t like him at all. “You don’t know 
him as I do. That's all.” 

“T see enough of him at meal times.” 
Terry yawned and sat up. “He eats 
with his knife. What a man!” 

“But he doesn’t really!” argue Sarna. 
“He eats just as well as you do. But 
he found out how—how finicky you are 
at the table and he does that just to see 
you squirm.” 

“Let’s not waste time talking about 
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him.” Terry got to his feet and 
dragged Sarna to hers. ‘“Let’s talk 
about—us.” 

“Us?” repeated Sarna shakily. 

Terry put his forefinger under her 
chin and raised her face so he looked 
into her eyes. ‘‘You’ve got me!” he 
said unsteadily. “I didn’t think any 
one could ever rope and tie Terry Ger- 
rould. But you’ve done it. You little 
witch!” He caught her close and 
touched his lips to hers. She shrank 
back, but he kept on kissing her, pay- 
ing no attention to her protests. The 
world began to spin about, and it seemed 
as though there were a dozen fiery suns 
sinking into the sea. That was what 
Terry’s kiss did to Sarna. 

“You're a little witch!” he repeated 
jerkily, when he released her. ‘‘You’ve 
got me hypnotized.” Something slipped 
out of his pocket and fell to the deck. 
Without thinking, Sarna stooped and 
picked it up, before Terry was aware. 
It was a small photograph of a gor- 
geous girl with wavy blond hair. Across 
the picture was written in a sprawling 
hand: 


To my dearest Terry, with all my Tfove. 
RutTH. 


Terry snatched it out of her hand. 
“Where did you: get that?” His voice 
wasn’t loving and sweet as it usually 
was. Instead, it was almost a snarl. 

Sarna put her shaking hand to her 
trembling lips. “I—it fell out of your 
pocket,” she said. Her eyes were 
clouded with tears. Her heart thumped 
painfully. 

“A fool girl that was crazy about 
me.” Terry took the picture and tore it 
across twice. Then he tossed the pieces 
into the sea. “There!’’ he cried, and 
took Sarna in his arms again and kissed 
her until she lay limp in his embrace. 

Suddenly Terry was whirled about, 
and some one’s steellike arms were about 
Sarna’s shoulders. “I'd like to kill 
you!” Jan was saying. “If I ever see 


you as much as put a finger on this girl 
again, I will kill you!” 

Terry stepped back a couple of paces. 
“Steady there, old man,” he said. “I— 
I—you don’t understand. I was just 
asking Miss Sarna to be my wife.” 

“Was he?” Jan looked down into 
Sarna’s face. He was holding her 
gently as if she were some fragile flower 
intrusted to his care. Sarna clung to 
Jan. She felt strangely content and at 
peace with the world. She didn’t un- 
derstand it at all. In all the years she 
had known Jan, he had never once 
taken her in his arms. She relaxed 
against his shoulder, and looked at 
Terry and her heart began to thunder 
tumultuously again. “Did he ask you 
to marry him?” repeated Jan, shutting 
his lips firmly together over the last 
word. 

Terry nodded meaningly at Sarna— 
just the tiniest inclination of his head. 
But she knew what he meant. “Yes,” 


She gasped: 


Big Jan trembled. Gently he put her 
from him. “And what did you say?” 
he asked, staring over her head at the 
glory of the prismic sinking sun. 

“She said she would do me the honor 
of becoming my wife!” said Terry. “So 
now if the morality squad is quite sat- 
isfied, I wonder if you’d mind toddling 
along, big boy. You're decidedly in the 
way, you know.” 

Jan looked at Sarna. His face looked 
stricken and his eyes were dark with 
pain, ‘“I—hope you’ll be—very happy,” 
he said slowly. Then he turned about 
and stumbled away. 

“You—you shouldn’t have told such 
a fib,” faltered Sarna. 

“But it wasn’t a fib, sweet!” Terry 
was debonair as usual. “I’m asking 
you to marry me, now, and you're say- 
ing you will.” 

“But—but ” Sarna couldn’t mar- 
shal her chaotic thoughts. “I’m not sure 
I ”” she began. 

“Of course you are! 








Certainly my 
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“I’ve been lying awake thinking about you and—and that Terry. 
Are—are you sure you love him?” 


rival couldn’t be that squarehead who 
hasn’t the brains of a log—and who 
eats with a knife!” Terry threw back 
his head and laughed. “And you've 
told me that you know no other chaps 
—so——— It’s all settled. We'll elope 
and I’ll show you all those marvelous 
hotels and foreign countries, I’ve been 
telling you about. And I'll buy you 
beautiful clothes and make you look 
exactly like the ladies in the fashion 
magazines. The ones you admire so 
much. It'll be fun!” 


“Oh!” Sarna clasped her hands. She 
was seeing in her mind’s eye all the 
things he had described so graphically 
to her. 

“Then it’s all settled,” smiled Terry. 
“You meet me on deck to-night after 
every one’s turned in. I heard your 
father say that we're anchoring here 
until morning. We'll slip off the barge 
and go hunt up a minister. Then we'll 
be off to see the world together—you 
and I!” He kissed her again. “Don’t 
forget, sweet!” 
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Before she could reply, he hurried 
away. She stared after him, her mind 
still in a whirl. Terry wanted her to 
marry him. He loved her! He would 
take her into the world she had dreamed 
about for so long. And she liked him! 
Why, she admired Terry! Only—— 

“Sarna!’? She started. 

“Yes, father.” ; 

“T’ve something I must say. Some- 
thing that is not easy.” He glanced 


away. “I have sent Jan over on the 
tug and Terry is in his cabin.” He 
stopped. 

Sarna wasn’t half listening. Jan! 


She would have to leave Jan if she mar- 
ried Terry. Never to see Jan again. 
Never to have him patiently teach her 
to tie a sailor’s knot in a bit of rope. 
Never to sit at his feet and listen to 
his fascinating tales of Norse myth- 
ology. 

“Sarna! Are you listening to me?” 
Her father’s voice seemingly came from 
a long way off. With an effort she 
brought her mind back to the present. 

“Yes,” she murmured confusedly. 
“Yes, of course.” 

“A week before we started. on this 
trip, I—I had word of your mother.” 

“My mother!” Sarna’s head came up 
with a jerk. 

“Yes.” He looked away. ‘Some one 
who knew her, wrote. It seems—that 
is—the person wrote that—your mother 
is in need. IIl and destitute, the letter 
said.” 

Sarna gasped. 

“T have never forgiven her. Yet I 
could not let her starve. That is why 
we are making this trip. I must take 
money to her. And we have so little.” 

“Why didn’t ycu send her the money 
you used to buy the tug?” Sarna asked 
jerkily. ic. ..ind was whirling ex- 
citedly. 

“T had to find her. No address was 
given in the letter, save that she was in 
New Orleans and would come down to 
the docks every day to await my ar- 


rival.” He took out his pipe and filled 
it. His hand shook. “I don’t like 
your seeing her, but there seems to be 
no way out!” he flung over his shoul- 
der as he walked away. 

Sarna’s breath caught in her throat. 
After all these years she was going to 
see her mother! Tears filled her eyes. 
Suddenly she remembered Terry. She 
couldn’t run off with him now—she 
must stay and see her mother. She 
breathed a sigh of relief that her prob- 
lem had been settled for her. Of course 
Terry would understand. He was the 
understanding sort. 


“You’re refusing to marry me, then? 
Is that it?” Sarna and Terry were 
whispering on the lee side of the barge. 
Below, Jan and her father slept. Terry’s 
face was close to hers, and a shaft of 
moonlight showed her that anger was 
in his glance. She was suddenly afraid 
of the expression in his eyes. 

“But I must see my mother,” she per- 
sisted stubbornly. 

“T don’t get that at all. Didn’t she 
run off and desert you? What do you 
owe her? Don’t be like that, honey!” 
He jerked at her arm, and his fingers 
were like iron. 

“Jan says maybe father was mis- 
taken or something. About her running 
off with another man, I mean. Jan says 
my mother must have been nice, be- 
cause ” Her voice faltered. Jan had 
said that her mother must have been 





" sweet and good and fine, because she 


had bequeathed those qualities to Sarna. 
But Sarna couldn’t very well repeat that. 
“Jan! Always Jan. Good heavens, 
can’t you forget that hulk? I'll be 
thinking you’re in love with him!” 
Terry put his lips to hers in a kiss that 
ordinarily would have set Sarna’s blood 
to pounding in her veins. But strangely 
enough, this time, Sarna’s lips lay cold 
under his ardor. She wrenched back 
out of his embrace. 
- “Maybe—maybe I’ve made a mis- 
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take,” she said slowly. “I—you rushed 
me into this. I’ve got to have time 
to think.” 

“Backing out on me, are you?” He 
caught her arm with a grasp that hurt. 
“You can’t do that. I won’t let you. 
I’ve never been crazier about a girl 
than I am about you. You—you’ve got 
me. That’s all. I won’t let you go.” 

Sarna began to be frightened. “I, 
I——” she began. 

Terry’s eyes narrowed. “Idiot! Don’t 
you know who I am? I’m a revenue 
officer. I came on board to investigate 
your father’s barge. I’d had word he 
was running rum. Well, he is! Under- 
neath that coal is liquor. Cases of it. I 
can put him in jail for years. I can 
send you and Jan along with him. Or 
I can marry you and forget the whole 
business. Now which is it to be?” 

Sarna’s fingers bit into the palm of 
her hand. “You mean—that father is 
—is——” 

“A bootlegger,” he finished for her. 
“Sure. Were you so dumb you didn’t 
know that? Well, I’ve got him right 
where I want him. Unless you decide 
to marry me, of course. I wonder how 
he’d like a nice, long stretch in jail? 
And Jan along with him! They could 
both have a good rest.” 

Sarna was horribly frightened. Her 
thoughts darted about like frightened 
mice. ‘“I—I—you seem to be so dif- 
ferent to-night,” she faltered. ‘“You— 
you aren’t a bit like—like you’ve been. 
I feel as though you were a—a 
stranger.” 

Terry laughed, and she looked about 
in terror for fear some one would wake 
and find her on deck with him. “Maybe 
I’ve been having a bit of the rum from 
one of the cases,” he said. “Why not? 
But that’s neither here nor there. Come 
on, Sarna, let’s get going.” 

“No, I——” She cast about wildly 
in her mind for something to save her. 
Suddenly she knew that what she had 
mistaken for love, had merely been fas- 
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cination. The glamour of the unknown. 
She didn’t love Terry, and now she was 
afraid of him. But she couldn’t let her 
father go to jail. 

Suddenly Terry stiffened. ‘Some 
one’s coming!” he whispered in her 
ear. ‘Not a word about my being here. 
Remember what I can do to your 
father.” He slipped around back of the 
cabin, and he wasn’t a minute too ‘soon, 
for Jan suddenly appeared on deck. 

“Sarna!” he called softly. “Sarna, 
are you here? I thought I heard some 
one.” 

Sarna moistened her dry lips. “Here, 
Jan. I—I couldn’t sleep, so I came up 
on deck for a moment. The—the moon 
is lovely, isn’t it?” 

He came close. He was a long time 
answering. “I couldn’t sleep to-night, 
either,” he said. “I’ve been lying 
awake thinking about you and—and 
that Terry. Are—are you sure you 
love him? Marriage is a serious busi- 
ness, you know, Sarna. You—you 
should be very sure before you go 
ahead.” 

Sarna looked toward the corner of 
the cabin where she knew Terry was 
hiding. ‘“I—I’m sure,” she whispered. 

“T asked you to marry me, Sarna. 
But I never laid a hand on you to in- 
fluence you one way or the other. But 
now I’m not so sure.” Jan’s hands were 
sliding down her arms, holding her close. 
He bent forward and kissed her, and 
it was as though Sarna’s life had been 
a miserable, incomplete thing before that 
kiss. But after, she was happy and con- 
tent. It was the kiss of a sweetheart 
and a friend all in one. 

“T’ve loved you always, dear,” he was 
saying. “I’ve waited and waited for 
you to grow up, so you could learn to 
love me. And now you have grown up. 
And that—that snake has stolen you 
away from me!” Jan’s voice shook with 
fury. “Oh, Sarna darling, I couldn’t 
let you go without a fight. I adore you. 
I love you more than he could ever 
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think of loving you. 
hope for me at all?” 

Sarna clasped her hands together to 
stop their trembling. Now she knew 
what love really was. It wasn’t some- 
thing dazzling and glittery and light, 
like the feeling she had had for Terry. 
No, it was deep and mysterious as the 
sea. And constant. And true. She 
loved Jan. She had always loved him. 
She had grown up, loving him. Only 
she hadn’t known until now—now that 
it was too late. For Terry was a rev- 
enue officer, and would put her father 
in jail. She drew a deep breath and 
then plunged ahead. 

“Tm sorry, Jan,” she said quite 
clearly. “I like you a lot, and you've 
been—wonderful to me, all these years. 
But love is—-is something that—that is 
either there, or it isn’t. Love is—is as 
swift as summer lightning, Jan. I—I 
don’t love you.” 

There! The lie was said. Her hand 
stole to her heart as if to still the ache 
that filled it. 

He was silent a long time. “TI see,” 
he said at length. ‘Well, don’t grieve 
over it, Sarna dear.” He took her cold 
little hand in his. “T’ll see you to your 
cabin, dear.” 

Gladly she went with him. Once in- 
side her own room, she locked the door. 
For to-night at least, she need not de- 
cide. But what could she do? What 
could she do? She turned and tossed 
for hours and finally cried herself to 
sleep. 

Terry managed a word with her be- 
fore breakfast, as she was walking mis- 
erably along the deck. “You got rid 
of our sap in fine order last night!” he 
grinned, patting her shoulder. ‘And 
I’ve been thinking things over. It 
might be a good plan to stay on the 
barge until we reach New Orleans after 
all. We don’t know what will happen 
and I’ve come to the conclusion New Or- 
leans might be better at that.” He was 
seemingly thinking aloud. “If you'll 


Isn’t there any 


give me your word that you'll marry me 
then everything will be O. K.” 

Sarna steadied herself against the rail 
before she spoke. “I love Jan. I don’t 
love you,” she said. “I didn’t know 
until last night, when he kissed me. It 
—it was different.’ She looked at him 
pleadingly. “You wouldn’t want to 
marry me, if I didn’t love you, would 
you?” 

“Love?” Terry’s ready laugh rippled 
out. “We have a different definition of 
love, you and J, little Sarna. I’ll teach 
you to love me all right, once we're 
married. And you will marry me. Be- 
cause you're not the sort who would see 
your dad go to jail when you could keep 
him out. Now would you?” 

“No.” Sarna sighed. ‘“I—I’ll marry 
you when we reach New Orleans. I— 
I give you my word.” 

The next time Jan went ashore, he 
brought Sarna a pair of tiny white satin 
slippers with spike heels and some cob- 
webby silk stockings. That was his wed- 
ding gift, he told her, before he thrust 
them into her arms and hurried away. 
Sarna cried over the slippers with their 
dainty jeweled buckles. She put them 
away with all the other things Jan had 
given her. Nothing mattered now. 

She grew thinner and thinner as the 
days slowly wore away. She crept 
about the barge, a little white shadow 
of the joyous girl she had been. Jan 
looked at her with hungry eyes. Even 
her father noticed the change and asked 
her what was wrong. But she shook 
her head. She could not tell him of the 
misery that filled her heart. 

Half sick, she waited while the barge 
crept on its slow way through the warm 
gulf waters. Fear coiled like a snake 
in her heart. Fear for her father; fear 
of Terry for herself. Never again 
could Terry seem the carefree lad he 
had first seemed to her. Not after that 
night when he had shown his true colors. 
How could she marry Terry when her 
whole heart belonged to some one else 
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—she wondered! Yet she had given her 
word. Terry hadn’t told of her father’s 
rum running and he wouldn’t if she kept 
her word to him. 


Great trees spread wide, curving 
branches almost to the water. Moss 
hung like gray-green curtains from the 
trees. The muddy water of the Missis- 
sippi crept by the barge—or so it ap- 
peared to Sarna, standing at the bow of 
the boat. She watched the pilot, show- 
ing them the way. She looked at the 
swamps and the dense vegetation, and 
slowly wiped the perspiration out of her 
eyes. They were almost to New 
Orleans. ; 

“Your father’s going ashore imme- 
diately when we tie up alongside the 
dock.” Terry had a way of coming up 
close and speaking almost into her very 
ear. It frightened her. Now she 
turned to face him. “I heard him tell- 
ing Jan that he’s going to look for your 
mother, and he won’t be saying good-by 
to you, for fear you'll ask to go along. 
So then will-be our chance to. get mar- 
ried.” : 

“But my mother!” 
any straw of delay. 

“We'll come back just as soon as 
we're married. Only, you see, your 
father can’t compel you to go back on 
the barge—once you’re married to me. 
You'll be free.” 

A month before, Sarna’s eyes would 
have lighted with joy. All she had 
yearned for then, was to get away from 
the barge and see the world. Now she 
knew the meaning of love. She would 
never be happy away from Jan. 

“Yes, yes. Of course,” she answered 
confusedly. 

“You aren’t backing out on your 
promise, are you?” demanded Terry. 
His mouth was smiling, but his eyes 
weren't. For days Sarna had been 
avoiding being alone with him, but now, 
the time had come when she couldn’t 
avoid him any longer. He would be— 


Sarna caught at 
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her husband. 
thought. 

“A promise is sacred with me,” she 
answered. She freed her hand and 
leaned back against a big coil of rope 
to steady herself. The awful finality of 
her own words made her feel suddenly 
faint. 

“Then suppose you run in and get 
dolled up a bit, so we can slip off the 
barge as soon as your father leaves.” 

Sarna wetted her dry lips. “All 
right,” she answered slowly. She took 
a long time to dress. First she bathed 
and brushed her hair till it shone. Then 
she put on the sheer stockings and the 
white slippers and the lovely chiffon 
dress. She wondered what the spark- 
ling things were on the bodice of the 
dress. Suddenly she realized that they 
were her tears. The tears she was shed- 
ding for Jan and his love and his kind- 
ness throughout the years. Jan, dear, 
dependable, stalwart Jan! 

The barge grated to a stop. The tug 
ceased its asthmatic puffing. Soft, slur- 
ring voices came to Sarna’s ears in a 
confused babel of sound. New Orleans! 
Thé Sarna Lee had completed her long 
voyage and was being made fast to the 
dock. 

“See to Sarna, will you, Jan?” That 
was her father. “I’ve got to get to 
shore immediately.” 

“T’ll take good care of her, sir!” Jan 
bellowed in return. 

Sarna drew a deep breath. She took 
a clean handkerchief from its case, and 
powdered her face again. She twitched 
down a fold in her skirt, and gave one 
last brush to her sleek hair. For a 
moment more, she stared at her lovely 
reflection with scared eyes, then she 
opened the door of her cabin, and went 
out. 

Jan saw her when she climbed to the 
deck, going at a snail’s pace. He sprang 
to meet her. “You look grand!” he 
said inadequately. “Oh, Sarna!” He 
was trembling and in his eyes was an 
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expression that made Sarna sway to- 
ward him. 

“T’m going to be married,” she gasped. 
“Married to Terry—right now.” 

Jan took her in his arms. “If you say 
that you love him, I'll step aside and 
let you go,” he said. ‘But you’ve got 
to look me in the eyes as you say it!” 


“Father’s—rum running!” she whis- 
pered. “Terry's a Federal agent. He’ll 
put you both in jail if I don’t marry 
him.” 

“What?” Jan’s roar brought Terry 
sauntering out of the cabin. “Him—a 
prohi! My gosh!” He turned to 
Terry. “So that’s the stall you tried 





He advanced threateningly toward Terry. 


her marry you. 


He cupped his big hand under her 
chin and lifted her face so he could look 
deep down into her eyes. ‘Do you love 
Terry?” he questioned swiftly. 

Sarna’s eyes filled with tears. Her 
mouth trembled, and she tried to answer 
him, but she couldn’t. 

“Then you don’t love him!” Jan 
clasped her close and she clung to him. 
“Tf you don’t love him, why are you 
marrying him? That’s what I want to 
know!” He put his lips against the 
sweet softness of her hair. 


“You dare to try and make 
Just try?” 


to pull with Sarna? Well, I know a 
few things about you, Mr. Terry! 
You’re no more a Federal agent than J 
am. And if you were, do you think 
we'd care? We have a cargo of coal— 
and nothing else! Do you think for one 
moment that a strait-laced Scotchman 
like Sanderson would stoop to rum 
running’ Not on your life.” 

“Come along, Sarna,” said Terry. 
“Like all young moderns, I’m broad- 
minded, but I do object to seeing my 
future wife being embraced by some 
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one who eats with his knife. 
me.” 

“You lied to me!” Sarna’s body was 
rigid. 

“Of course. Why not? I fell for 
you hard, you little witch. And don’t 
forget that you gave me your solemn 
promise that you’d marry me! That 
still goes.” 

“Like fun it does!” Jan set Sarna on 
a coil of rope, then he advanced threat- 
eningly toward Terry. “You dare to 
try and make her marry you. Just try! 
I’ve kept still because I thought she 
loved you, and I thought maybe you 
meant to reform. But I’ve been read- 
ing in the newspapers about a slick- 
fingered crook who grabbed Mrs. 
Fitz-Badden’s diamond necklace, and 
jumped from the deck of the S. S. 
Moriania with it. He escaped in the 
fog and they could find no trace of 
him.” 

“Oh!” moaned Sarna, staring at 
Terry with horrified eyes. Terry 
shrugged and pursed his mouth. - 

“That’s what comes of educating you 
common people so 
you can read!” he 
sneered. Neatly he 
swung over the 
side of the barge 
and began running 
across the docks, 
dodging behind 
boxes and bales of 
freight as he went. 

“Ought we to let 
him go?” gasped 
Sarna. “He’s a 
thief !” 

Jan held out his 
arms. “Let some- 
body else catch 
him, honey!” he 
cried joyously. 
“T’m busy!” His lips sought Sarna’s. 

“T adore you!” murmured Sarna. “I 
have all along. Only I didn’t realize. 
Oh, Jan, I’m so happy!” 


It annoys 





“I wonder how your dad will take 
this.” Jan sighed. “I’m fond of him. 
And he’s so against love and marriage 
and all that. I if 

He stopped in the middle of the sen- 
tence. Captain Sanderson was coming 
aboard the barge, and with him was the 
loveliest creature Sarna had ever seen. 
As the person came closer, Sarna saw 
that she had gray eyes, dreamy under 
the filmy shadow of her drooping horse- 
hair hat. Her mouth was sweet; her 
features almost perfect in their beauty. 

Sarna gasped. Surely she must be 
dreaming. For the lovely lady was like 
that other lovely lady Sarna knew so 
well. She was Sarna’s picture come to 
life! Her own mother! 

While Sarna and she gazed deep into 
each other’s eyes, Jan turned to Captain 
Sanderson. ‘“Sarna’s mother?” he ques- 
tioned, just above his breath. 

“My wife!” said Captain Sanderson 
proudly. 

But Sarna paid no attention to him, 
for the lovely lady was holding wide her 
arms—and Sarna was creeping into 
their shelter. 
“Sarna, my baby!” 
she murmured in a 
husky whisper. 
Sarna began to cry, 
but this time her 
tears were happy 
ones. 

Captain Sander- 
son blew his nose. 
“T’ve been a fool, 
Sarna. A. stiff- 
necked old _ fool. 
I’ve given you a 
lonely girlhood, 
deprived of your 
mother, just  be- 
cause of my non- 
sense. She didn’t 
elope with any one. That was just my 
jealous imagination. She went away, 
because I was so harsh and—and mean, 
just to teach me a lesson. And then I 
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took you away and she couldn’t find 
us—either of us, until just lately.” 

The lovely lady somehow brought 
Captain Sanderson into the circle of her 
arms, too. And the three clung, sob- 
bing and laughing together. 

“But I thought you said mother 
needed money, father,” put in Sarna, 
looking at her mother’s lovely clothes. 

“That was just an excuse to find 
you, Sarna darling! I knew that his 
kind heart would make kim come to me, 
if he thought I needed him!’ Her 
mother held out her hand to Captain 
Sanderson. He carried her fingers to 
his lips with the gallant gesture of a 
gentleman of the old school. Sarna 
hardly dared breathe for fear she might 
wake and find this all some marvelous 
dream. It seemed too good to be true. 
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Presently she slipped out of the magic 
circle and sought Jan who was whistling 
a gay little tune and throwing bits of 
stick into the water. Her father and 
mother didn’t notice her going, so won- 
derfully happy were they in their re- 
union. 

Jan cuddled her in his arms. “Great 
world, isn’t it, dear?” he asked, as he 
kissed her eyelids and her warm ruby- 
red lips. 

“Marvelous!” She reached on tiptoe 
to kiss him. “Just simply heavenly. 
Isn’t this: barge lovely?” She surveyed 
its dingy decks with loving eyes. “A 
regular love-barge! My barge of 
dreams!” 

“You bet!” said Jan. But his kiss 
told her more than meager words could 
ever convey. 


NIGHT OF STARS 


you are as lovely as the curved new moon 
Which shines upon us in this quiet place, 
Silvering the waters of the long lagoon 
And shedding a mystic radiance on your face. 


You are as steadfast as the polar star, 
As belted with beauty as Orion is, 

And though you have shone upon me from afar, 
I have dared dream such happiness as this. 


Give me your hands! How tender and how small 
To hold all that I am, or hope to be, 

But I knew my love was given beyond recall 
From that first evening when you smiled on me, 


The star you praise all other stars above, 
Is Venus, our star to-night, the star of love. 
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O! mother, Amy’s 

back!” Jane 
Maxfield dashed into 
the living room, 
waving aloft an en- 
graved sheet of 
white note paper. 
“She just got in 
yesterday, and she’s 


inviting the old gang down to Meadow- 
brook for a perfectly marvelous house 
party, and—she wants me, and she’s 
asked Alice and Betty, and us 
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Mrs. Maxfield 
lifted protesting 
hands. Smilingly, 
she shook her head 
at the decidedly un- 
businesslike conduct 
of her successful 
young Jane. 

“My dear,” she 


murmured when Jane’s excited voice 
finally died away for lack of breath, 
“what would your firm think of you if 
they could see you now?” 
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Jane grinned reluctantly and sank 
into a chair, only to jump up again 
nervously to roam about the room, tak- 
ing a quick dance step now and then 
as if the floor were too prosaic to walk 
on. 

“Oh, mums darling, it’s such a 
heavenly treat to see Amy again after 
all these years!” She hugged herself 
rapturously. “Good old Amy!” She 
dropped down on the floor beside her 
mother, tucked her dark head against 
the comforting warmth of the older 
woman’s knees, and went on dreamily: 
“I wonder how she likes being Mrs. 
Locklare. It’s funny to think of Amy’s 
being married. I wonder”—for an in- 
stant something very like envy touched 
her delicate oval face, shone for a brief 
instant in her wide gray eyes—‘if 
things hadn’t happened, would I have 
been married, too?” 

_ For long moments mother and daugh- 

ter were silent, both thinking back to 
those days before the great disaster had 
thrown them into a turmoil, taken away 
husband and father and wealth in one 
fell swoop. In those days Jane Max- 
field was called the most féted deb in 
years, and her jewels and gowns had 
been the envy of every single girl in 
her set. 

Yes, that was the Jane Maxfield of 
those days—eighteen and arrogant, 
and popular, beautiful and useless. 

What a difference now. Like a sec- 
ond person within herself, Jane stood 
back and surveyed the change that four 
years had made in her. 

She was young and beautiful, but no 
. longer arrogant, bored, useless. Hard 
work had taken everything away, except 
her youth and beauty. Four years be- 
fore, Jane Maxfield, the humble little 
nobody, had eased her way into the 
firm of Bradford & Crosby, brokers, as 
minor clerk. With the aid of night 
classes in business practice and a deter- 
mination to rise, Jane had worked to 
the top so rapidly that now she was 
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assistant manager of the Weston branch 
of the firm. 

To those who had known only the 
gay side of Jane, this new Jane’s suc- 
cess in business was phenomenal. But 
to those who knew the possibilities and 
qualities linked together in that straight 
young form of hers, Jane’s rise was to 
be expected. 

Mrs. Maxfield was proud of her 
daughter, but she did regret Jane’s sever- 
ing of old ties. She hated to see her 
going on from day to day without the 
countless little social affairs that had 
once made up both their lives. Jane’s 
particular gang, composed of Weston’s 
wealthiest youngsters, had all rallied. 
around loyally when the big crash had 
come, refusing at first to accept her 
withdrawal from the magic circle. 

But Jane had been adamant. At first 
with only the thought of hiding from 
their sympathy and pity, she had kept 
away from them. Then after work had 
dug itself into her mind, she had been 
too busy to bother. 

Now after four years she was think- 
ing with joyous expectation of the com- 
ing visit with Amy, her closest friend. 
Amy had been in Europe at the time 
of Mr. Maxfield’s death, but her cable 
offering assistance had come as soon as 
the news had reached her. Stanchly 
Jane had cabled back: 


Everything fine. No help needed. 


And from then on, during the years 
when Amy married in England and 
stayed on and on, none of the letters 
that passed between them had ever men- 
tioned anything like difficulties. Amy 
took it for granted that Mr. Maxfield 
had left them reasonably well off, and 
Jane never bothered to set her straight. 

And now for the first time in ages, 
Amy was back and ready to open 
Meadowbrook, her parents’ old home in 
the country, for one of her famous house 
parties. 

Jane glowed with excitement. It was 
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just as if she had been locked up in a 
closet for four long years, and now the 
jailer was ready to open the door. To 
see the gang again, Betty, Alice, Marie! 
It would even be good to see Lydia 
again. Lydia had always coveted Jane’s 
hold over the gang. 

Lydia’s jewels and gowns and parties 
had always been just a bit below the 
richness of Jane’s. Lydia’s golden 
beauty couldn’t dim the fascinating 
charm of Jane’s interesting pallor; 
Lydia’s golden hair shone brazenly bold 
beside the dusky midnight sheen of 
Jane’s straight, long tresses. 

There was something about Jane. 
~ She could have been married time and 
time again, both during her coming-out 
year and the years that followed. Be- 
ing a working girl hadn’t hidden her 
beauty from the masculine portion of 
the world. Men still fell enraptured 
over the naturally red lips and wide, 
gray eyes fringed with long lashes. 

But unfortunately for her admirers, 
Jane was already in love. 

It was a deep, dark secret that she 
kept locked away in her heart. Only 
when she was alone in her room with 
the door locked, did Jane take out her 
love and revel in it. 

Now with her head tucked against 
her mother’s knee, sitting quietly in the 
soothing stillness of the cozy living 
room, Jane dared to dream, and all be- 
cause of one short line in Amy’s letter. 

It read: 


And Clifton Bradford may run down. 


That was all. But it was enough to 
send the warm blood rushing through 
Jane’s healthily pale cheeks, to make her 
eyes shine like rain-washed agates, to 
make the little pulse at the base of her 
throat hammer eagerly. 

Clifton Bradford, junior partner of 
Bradford & Crosby! Clifton Bradford, 
whom she had never seen, but whom 
she loved with an intensity that shook 
her very soul! 
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Sometimes when she took out the pri- 
vate little book with its collection of 
newspaper clippings and pictures that 
were all she had of this tall, slim, golden 
young man, Jane wanted to shake her- 
self. It seemed so utterly silly to love 
a man she had never seen, to love him 
so that even a very poor newspaper pic- 
ture had the power to thrill her, to 
make her quiver and grow warm in- 
side. 

For two years Jane had loved him. 
For two years she had collected pictures 


. of him—Clifton Bradford on his polo 


pony or lolling on the sands of Florida 
or arriving on one of the great trans- 
atlantic liners. Those and a dozen more 
made up her collection, and from each 
of them the man’s clear light eyes 
seemed to look right through her. His 
eyes might be blue or gray or even 
green. His handsome head was topped 
with shaggy light hair that never would 
stay put, and somehow Jane knew that 
wide curved mouth of his was made for 
laughter—and kisses! Warm, laughing 
lips moving against her own, whispering 
softly such sweet words 

Jane sighed, and suddenly the dream 
was broken. 

Mrs. Maxfield began to talk about 
clothes. 

“You'll need at 
dresses, dear,”’ she said. 
ford them, you know.” 

And Jane, with just the shred of 
dreams still hanging in the background 
of her misty gray eyes, nodded. 

“New dresses—one must be long and 
white and cobwebby.” In her mind’s 
eyes Jane could see herself floating down 
Amy’s beautiful wide staircase to meet 
Clifton Bradford. Clad in the long, 
filmy gown, her hair would be done in 
a loose knot, low on her slim, white 
neck; her lips would be glowing red. 

“If only he'll like me a little!” she 
whispered to her dreams. 

The next day Jane Maxfield, assistant 
manager of Bradford & Crosby, took 





least three new 
“You can af- 
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leave of absence for the first time in 
four years. With firm fingers she 
locked her desk. Then calmly, with no 
sign of her inward excitement, Jane 
went shopping. 

And the results of that day’s shop- 
ping were piled carefully two days later 
into the rumble seat of her small road- 
ster for the drive to Meadowbrook. 
Mrs. Maxfield stood aside and watched 
her daughter happily stacking boxes and 
bags into the car. 

“My, you look as if you were going 
away for a month or two,” she re- 
marked wistfully. Sometimes Mrs. 
Maxfield missed her own gay parties. 

Jane laughed gayly as she tucked the 
last bag into place. 

“Oh, darling, it’s such a relief to be 
chasing off somewhere with scads of 
frilly clothes! I’ve worn business 
dresses for so long—not that I don’t like 
them,” she added quickly. ‘Only it’s 
nice once in a while to take a vacation 
from them. I’m going to be just the 
frilliest, fluffiest know-nothin ue 

Then she was gone, gliding swiftly 
down the street toward the open road 
and the country. 

Driving through the last dim golden 
light of the end of the day, Jane gave 
her thoughts over to the coming visit. 
After four years she would step back 
into the picture as if nothing had ever 
happened. She would slip back into the 
gang, be just as silly, as giddy as she 
had been before she went to work. And 
perhaps she would meet the man she 
loved ! 

It was like riding on clouds to think 
of him. It was as if the little car be- 
came a thing of mist and clouds that 
lifted her high above the road and car- 
ried her along lightly. She was so happy 
with the mere thought of him that it 
made her heart hurt. 

And then in a ridiculously short time 
she was at Meadowbrook, driving up 
the well-remembered winding driveway 
to the broad steps. 





Of course Amy would be waiting for 
her, hovering about like a watchful old 
lady, one eye on the road, the other on 
her guests indoors. Jane ran into her 
arms with just a bit of a sob. It was 
so good to see her again. 

Then they both began to talk at once 
about England, about the gang, about 
Amy’s husband, who was a perfect dar- 
ling, about everything, except Jane and 
Jane’s business. 

“And, my dear’—Amy led her into 
the house and up the stairs to her room 
—‘‘just imagine, that perfectly adorable 
man, Clifton Bradford, is actually here! 
When half the women in America are 
fighting for him, and all the girls and 
their mothers in England have their eye 
on him, I land him for my party!” 

Jane’s heart gave a great leap up- 
ward; her feet faltered on the step. 


“You mean he’s here?” With lips 
suddenly dry, she faced Amy. “He’s 
here—in this house—now ?” 

“Actually!” Amy laughed. “And 


I’ve set my heart on capturing him for 
you. Though that little cat of a Lydia 
—— I don’t know why I invited her.” 

“Tn this house!” Jane didn’t hear 
any more than Amy’s “Actually!” It 
was too marvelous to think that after 
two years of loving from afar, she was 
really under the same roof with him 
now. 

She was still half dazed with mingled 
feelings when Amy finally left her to 
dress for dinner. Mechanically, Jane 
went about the dainty rites attendant on 
making a beautiful girl more beautiful. 
Amy’s own maid looked out for her effi- 
ciently, leaving Jane’s thoughts to wan- 
der as they willed. And wander they 
did—to a certain young man with 
tousled light hair. 

When the maid finally dropped the 
white dress over her head, Jane came 
to for a moment, just long enough to 
gaze starry-eyed at her reflection there 
in the long glass. She was slim, tall, 
glowing, with lips just a bit tremulous, 
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Amy’s maid looked out for her, leaving Jane’s thoughts to wander as they 
willed. And wander they did—to 2 certain young man with tousled 
light hair. 


with eyes just a bit heady and alluring, 
with shoulders gleaming like polished 
marble. : 

She put a touch of perfume behind 
her ears, on her hair. Her hair, parted 
evenly in the middle, framed her face 
, with soft rich darkness. Jane’s hands 


trembled just the least bit as she patted 
a fold of the gown into place. 

“Oh, please let him like me a little!” 
she whispered. 

And then it was time to go down to 
dinner. Conscious of her beauty, hum- 
ble in it, loving it because Clifton might 
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be attracted, Jane moved down the hall 
to the stairway. 

At the head of the stairs a small 
balcony jutted out over the ballroom be- 
low. It was a favorite seclusion for 
couples, the door hidden by heavy por- 
tiéres, the small sofa cozily placed so 
that any one sitting there could.see the 
revelers below and yet not be seen him- 
self. : 

Just for a moment Jane parted the 
curtains and stepped onto the balcony. 
She was trying to recapture the emo- 
tions of the girl who used to stand there, 
. looking coolly down on the dancers, 
arrogant head tilted. But those four 
years made it hard to go back. The gap 
could not be bridged so easily. The 
Jane of to-day felt so different—so 
humble, so warm of heart. 

Voices drifted up from the door be- 
low. The door leading into the ball- 
_room from the hall was just below Jane. 
Without a thought of curiosity, Jane 
bent over the railing, ready to drop a 
gay hello to whoever was approaching. 

And then suddenly her breath caught 
in her throat, stifling her, sending queer 
thrills down her spine. 

Clifton Bradford sauntered into the 
ballroom to stand in plain sight! 

At first all Jane could see was his 
head, smoothed down now into a sem- 
blance of order by much hard brushing, 
then his face, square-jawed, with its 
laughing mouth; then his whole slim 
length, clad in well-fitting evening 
clothes. 

Jane found herself clutching the rail- 
ing with tense fingers. She held her 
breath until it hurt. At last, after two 
long years, she had seen him! 

She sighed softly, and only then did 
she realize that he wasn’t alone. Amy 
was beside him, and they were talking 
and laughing together. 

“This is the ballroom,” she was say- 
ing. 

“Perfectly great place,” Clifton said, 
looking about appreciatively. “I only 


hope you have plenty of good dancers 
for me to prance about with. I haven’t 
stepped on any one’s feet for ages,” he 
grinned boyishly. 

“My dear boy, there are loads of 
girls here,” Amy twinkled at him. “I 
invited at least half a dozen extras when 
you said you’d be here.” 

“Half a dozen! That ought to keep 
me busy,” he laughed heartily. 

“Tt will,” Amy assured him. “Though 
really, I’ve picked out just the girl for 
you—my best friend.” 

Clifton seemed to shy away. 

“Ah-hah, getting to be a matchmaker 
already!” He shook his finger at her. 
“But you can’t rope me in, young lady— 
not with any of these new women.” 

Amy was puzzled. ‘What on earth 
do you mean by that?” she demanded.. 

“T mean. the modern young woman 
who goes in strenuously for all sports 
and business.” Clifton emphasized his 
words with a wagging finger. “These 
girls who go into business for fun— 
grrrrrr!” He actually growled! 

Then Amy laughed. ‘Well, that’s a 
riot! But you needn’t worry about any 
of the gang—cspecially Jane. None of 
them knows how to lift a finger without 
help. Not one of them is ambitious 
enough even to think about working, 
and as for going into business, I don’t 
believe they’d know what you meant if 
you spelled out the word for them!” 

“That’s just the kind of girl I want 
to meet,” Clifton nodded. “Honestly, 
I’m fed up with these clever women. 
Everywhere I go I meet ’em—store 
owners, managers, builders, bricklayers, 
everything under the sun, but womanly 
women! I like a woman who'll let the 
man be the big bug in the family—like 
you.” He smiled down into Amy’s 
pretty face. 

“T admit I’m dumb,” she said gayly. 
“But my darling husband likes it.” 

“There! Just what I say.” They 
began to move out of the room. “A 
man appreciates a woman like you.” 
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They were gone. Jane straightened 
up with a queer little sigh, almost a 
moan of pain. Unconsciously she had 
been bending over, lips parted, drinking 
in every word, unaware that she had 
been eavesdropping. And suddenly the 
light had gone out of everything. He 
didn’t want to meet a business woman! 
He wanted to meet the all-feminine 
know-nothings, who didn’t know a bond 
from a coupon, who’d cuddle against a 
man’s shoulder and pur, the kind of girl 
she had been four years before! 

Poor Amy had fibbed without know- 
ing it when she had told him that her 
Jane was a simple-minded idiot, or words 
to that effect. Jane’s lips twisted in a 
wry smile. Looking back at her dumb- 
ness of those past years she had to 
smile. She had had a gorgeous time, 
but even for the sake of a gorgeous 
time would she go back and be the same 
useless person again? 

Even to win the love of Clifton Brad- 
ford? 

Her heart told her that she could 
never love any one else, yet Jane shook 
her head slowly. Her new independ- 
ence, her quick-moving brain, the knowl- 
edge at her finger tips—they were all 
priceless. But her heart cried out at the 
unfairness of Clifton. If he could meet 
her without knowing she was a busi- 
ness girl, wouldn’t her natural sweet- 
ness convince him that just because a 
girl worked it didn’t necessarily mean 
that she was a cold, hard stone image? 

Suddenly Jane’s' eyes brightened. 
Amy didn’t know she worked. Most 
of the gang did, but it had been so long 
since she had started in, they probably 
wouldn’t remember enough to talk about 
it. 

Her eyes sparkled. If it was only a 
question of their talking about it, that 
wouldn’t matter. The gang had never 
been noted for its brilliant conversation. 
They lived from one party to another. 
Their talk was usually no more than 
the gossip of the last dance or dinner. 
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If Amy didn’t mention the past, and 
the gang didn’t, Jane had a chance! 

Turning abruptly, Jane parted the 
curtains and stepped into the hall. Then 
she stopped with surprise. ‘A girl was 
tiptoeing down the hall not more than 
a few feet from the door of the balcony, 
a girl who might have been listening. 

“Lydia!” Unconsciously, Jane spoke 
her name, and, with a startled jerk, the 
girl turned. For just a moment, Jane 
wondered at the queer expression on 
Lydia’s face. Then, with a squeal, the 
blond girl ran forward to envelop Jane 
in a hug. 

“Oh, Jane darling!” she gushed. “It’s 
just great seeing you again. The great 
big business woman herself!” 

She stood off and stared at Jane, not- 
ing each detail of her costume. And 
Jane had the impression that she was 
looking for flaws. But, seeing none, 
Lydia grudgingly nodded approval. 

“Hm-m-m, not so bad for a poor 
working girl,’ she laughed sharply. 

Jane bit her lip. Lydia would harp 
on that working-girl stuff. Trust her to 
play it up just when Jane wanted it kept 
quiet ! 

“Listen, Lydia, cut that out, will 
you?” Jane lowered her voice. “Be a 
good scout and just forget I’m one of 
those things.” 

Jane wasn’t aware of the note of 
pleading that crept into her voice. But 
Lydia heard it, and her eyes narrowed. 
She had heard everything Clifton said 
and suddenly, putting two and two to- 
gether, Lydia knew that Jane was in- 
terested in Clifton Bradford, whom she 
herself had tried to win time and time 
again, unsuccessfully. ; 

But Jane didn’t know all that. All 
she knew was sudden satisfaction when 
Lydia said with seeming frankness: 

“Why, sure, old thing, the working- 
girl stunt is off.” 

A few minutes later Jane came slowly 
down the stairs to where the rest of the 
house party was assembled. Just as she 
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had dreamed, Clifton Bradford stood in 
the hall, his handsome head thrown back, 
laughing at some sally of Amy’s. 

And in the act he paused. He had 
caught sight of Jane, slim and white, 
descending the stairs, one slender hand 
barely touching the banister, one tiny 
white slipper peeping out from under 
the cloudy mass of delicate dress ma- 
terial. 

Motionless, speechless, he watched 
her approach. He appeared dazed by 
the sudden beautiful apparition that 
moved so serenely toward him. 

Jane saw him start confusedly when 
Amy hailed her, saw him jerk his head 
nervously, fumble with his lapel. She 
saw all that without seeming to look, a 
trick girls have. And her heart thumped 

so that she prayed he wouldn’t hear it! 
’ Jt was an effort to move quietly, 
slowly toward Amy, while he stood 
-there dumbly awe-stricken, watching her 
with enchanted eyes. Suddenly Jane 
knew that delicious terror that tells one 
to flee from such delight as love’s eyes 
and lips. She wanted to turn and run 
back to her room and hide her glowing 
face. But somehow she went on to stand 
at last beside Amy, the dainty white 
gown fluttering a bit with her uneven 
breaths. 

“Ah, darling, here you are!” Amy 
appeared not to notice anything out of 
the ordinary. “And here’s the little boy 
whose scalp I want you to annex.” 

Jane lifted her demure eyes to his. 
“His eyes are blue!” was her first 
thought. “Deep blue like the skies of 
southern Italy on a warm summer day!” 
Jane caught her breath in a little sigh. 
She had hoped they’d be blue. 

Magically her heart subsided until it 
beat along very sedately. Perhaps it 
was the patent bewilderment shining so 
clearly in Clifton’s eyes that calmed her, 
or perhaps it was just her sudden feel- 
ing of power. 

And then Amy giggled. 

“Has the cat stolen two tangues?” 
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Clifton started, flushed deeply under 
his coat of tan. 

“Sorry,” he muttered boyishly. “My 
manners have suddenly deserted me.” 

He bowed over Jane’s hand. And 
Jane, feeling the quiver that ran through 
his fingers, blushed, too, and lowered her 
lashes. There was a queer light-headed 
feeling stealing over her, a feeling of 
indescribable sweetness that was new 
and fascinating. And it was all because 
of a certain look in Clifton’s eyes, a cer- 
tain quiver in his finger tips. 

“How do you do?” she said softly. 

He was breathing deeply as though he 
had been running. Jane could almost 
feel his warm breath on her cheeks. 

“Beautiful!” he murmured, and then: 

“Oh, Cliff darling!’ It was Lydia 
forcing her eager shoulders between 
them, cooing delightedly up into the 
man’s instantly annoyed face. ‘When 
did you arrive’ Why didn’t you let 
me know you were coming? I’d have 
brought you down in my car. Are you 
taking me in to dinner?” 

There was nothing for Jane to do but 
walk gracefully away. And she did, 
with a feeling of triumph. She was’ 
aware of the anxious gaze that followed 
her slow progress across the hall, aware 
of two blue eyes that forgot to stop 
looking at her even though Lydia’s 
golden head tried its best to obscure 
Jane’s retreating figure. 

Going into dinner later, Jane was con- 
scious of Clifton’s eager gaze seeking 
hers. She kept her eyes demurely down, 
though with a sort of instinctive knowl- 
edge that only made her more interest- 
ing. 
She chuckled to herself, thinking back 
four years. How the Jane of those 
days would have rushed Clifton! That 
younger Jane would never have let 
Lydia take him away so calmly. That 
Jane would have grabbed his other arm 
and hung on, too. But this Jane hung 
back, realizing that nothing lures men 
so much as indifference, reluctance. 
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Dinner was a leisurely affair which 
Jane enjoyed to the utmost. 

Clifton was seated directly opposite 
her, with Lydia on his left. And every 

_time Jane raised her head she found 
his eyes fixed on hers. And every time 
Clifton looked at Jane, Lydia’s eyes 
grew stormier, and her overreddened 
lips tightened ever so little. 

Jane didn’t notice Lydia. She was 
too busy enjoying the sensation of be- 
ing courted by Clifton’s eyes. For that 
was just what he was doing. Those 
blue eyes were flashing signals every 
time she looked up. 

It was thrilling—soul-satisfyingly 
thrilling, until suddenly Lydia spoke, 
her shrill voice clearly heard all over 
the room. 

“Oh, Cliff darling, do tell me why 
you hate business women so. You 
know, those masculine women you spoke 
of.” She flashed a swift veiled glance 
of triumph at Jane. 

Clifton started and laughed, looking 
down at Lydia, coolly amused. 

“For Pete’s sake, what made you 
think of my pet hate?” he asked. 

Across the table Jane was deathly 
still, her lips cold. In a flash that warm 
feeling of triumph, of power had gone, 
leaving her cold and forlorn, indescrib- 
ably frightened. 

Lydia was giggling now, her shoulder 
against Clifton’s. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I think I was 
just wondering if you'd still love me if 
I went into business,’ she said impu- 
dently, pressing closer. 

Everybody laughed loudly and jeered 
at her good-naturedly as Clifton firmly 
put her away from him with decisive 
hands. 

He laugiied shortly, his eyes seeking 
Jane’s swiftly with an apology shining 
through the annoyance. His eyes said: 
“I'm sorry this happened. Of course 
vou know this is all a silly joke. As 
it 1 could ever care for any one but 
you!” 


That was what his ardent eyes said, 
while his lips told another tale. 

“These modern girls annoy me. 
They’re so officious, so clever!” 

Jane heard only the beginning and 
that through a filmy haze. It was as 
if her ears were stuffed with cotton. 
She wasn’t aware of the curious amused 
glances cast at her by the members of 
the gang who remembered her position 
in the business world. All she saw was 
two blue eyes across the table. 

Some one farther down the table was 
challenging Clifton’s statement. 

“What about your firm? We under- 
stand that yéu have several women con- 
nected with it.” 

Clifton frowned, his eyes cold. 

“T know,” he said shortly. “There 
are a few young women in the various 
branch offices, but I have never allowed 
one to get into the main office.” 

“But how did they get into the 
branches if you dislike them so?” the 
questioner went on persistently. 

“They got in through the other direc- 
tors,” Clifton answered dryly. “Unfor- 
tunately I am only one of the firm. 
Understand, I don’t say that these 
women don’t do their work well. They 
do. And they may be all right, but I 
don’t want to meet ’em!” 

Jane’s fingers were icy. Her breath 
came unevenly from between parched 
lips. Across those few feet of linen-cov- 
ered table he faced her and drove each 
word like a hot arrow into her brain. 

“T like a real woman, a womanly 
woman,” he went on, his voice soften- 
ing unconsciously, his eyes seeking the 
still white face across the table from 
him. “I like a woman who is content 
to stay in her own home and let the 
man do the work.” 

He was so emphatic, so bitter! A 
tiny hammer began to beat against Jane’s 
heart. 

From her end of the table, Amy was 
taking it allin. Then abruptly she spoke 
up, sighing in mock weariness. 
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Jane found herself clutching the railing with tense fingers. She held her 


breath until it kurt. 


“My dear boy’”’—she raised her brows 
at Clifton—‘you are so hopelessly old- 
fashioned. Where on earth did you get 
such weird ideas?” 

“From my dad.” Clifton squared his 
jaw doggedly. “And my dad was usu- 
ally right!” 

“Maybe he was,” Amy giggled. “We 
won't quarrel about it. Personally I 


At last, after two long years, she had seen him! 


don’t think much of the forward crea- 
tures myself.” 

She couldn’t realize what she was do- 
ing to Jane. 

“These modern girls are so weary- 
ing,” she went on. “Going in for such 
violent things as flying! And actual 
work, hard work! I much prefer girls 
like us who toil not.” 
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“So do I,” Lydia chimed in sweetly. 
“Honestly, I wouldn’t know what to do 
with a job.” 

Some of the guests were beginning to 
look rather uneasily at Jane. They won- 
dered what it was all about. Finally 
taking it as a fine bit of teasing on 
Amy’s part, they, too, joined in and put 
in a word or two about the business girl, 
under the impression that Jane was be- 
ing kidded. 

And to Jane it was a horrible, stuffy 
nightmare with minutes that seemed 
hours long. To think Amy could hurt 
her so, could side with Lydia and Clif- 
ton against her! She forgot that Amy 
didn’t know she worked. 

Every minute it got worse. A leaden 
lump throbbed and burned where Jane’s 
heart had been. Each breath was sheer 
torture. Each moment she expected to 
hear Lydia say: “Ask Jane; she’s a 
business girl!” But Lydia didn’t. She 
just sat back and grinned maliciously. 

And just as it seemed it would never 
end, Clifton leaned forward and spoke 
directly to her. 

“What have you to say, Miss—Miss 

”” Then, laughingly, his eyes grow- 
ing suddenly tender, he looked down the 
table to Amy. “Do you know, Amy, 
you forgot to give me this young lady’s 
name?” 

“Heavens, what a calamity!” Amy 
laughed. “That’s my Jane—Jane Max- 
field.” 

“Jane Maxfield!” Was it Jane’s 
imagination, or did he actually start a 
bit? It was over in a moment. He 
went on talking. ‘You haven’t had a 
word to say, Miss Maxfield. What 
do you think about the modern woman ?” 

Jane quivered, swallowed hard. 
Everything was topsy-turvy in her mind. 
Desperately she strove for calmness. If 
only she could lash out and _ inflict 
wounds on him, on his complacence, on 
his masculine ego! 

But she was saved from answering. 
For Lydia clapped her hands suddenly, 
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crying out in her most sugary voice, and 
turning toward Clifton: 

“Just listen to that music on the 
radio!” She began to tug at Clifton’s 
arm. “Come on, Clifton; let’s dance.” 

Clifton sighed with annoyance. But 
he couldn’t be rude, so he stood up re- 
luctantly and danced off with the blond 
girl. But over Lydia’s head, his eyes 
sought Jane’s. 

Left alone for a minute, Jane closed 
her eyes wearily. She felt utterly worn 
out. If only she could slip away with- 
out being seen! 

So this was the beginning of the mar- 
velous house party she had looked for- 
ward to—this horrible teasing with 
every one against her, and Lydia play- 
ing with her like a cat! 

And now suddenly many things were 
explained to Jane, things that she had 
often wondered about—for instance, the 
hard time she had had getting promoted 
to her-present position. There had been 
no reason for a holdup in her promo- 
tion, but once or twice the retiring man- 
ager had hinted at a snag in the main 
office that might prevent her getting it. 

That snag had been Clifton, whose 
old-fashioned ideas handed down from 
a hard-shelled father, had been instilled 
too deeply to be eradicated in a hurry. 
That also accounted for his never visit- 
ing the Weston office. He-preferred not 
to see a woman working in one of his 
offices ! 

Jane’s heart was sore. -It hurt her 
dreadfully to think that the man she 
loved was so biased, so unfair. 

Tears were very near the surface 
when finally she managed to slip away 
unobserved. She went quietly through 
the living room to the garden. She ran 
into the moonlight, fleeing along the cool 
paths with their fragrant perfume and 
the smell of newly turned earth, warm 
tears running down her cheeks. 

She had been so confident that they 
two would be attracted once they met, 
so sure that her love would inspire love 
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in return. Well, she had been right that 
far. They had been attracted. She’d 
have been blind if she hadn’t seen the 
interest in his eyes. 

But she couldn’t bear his attitude to- 
ward business women, his unfair denun- 
ciation of them. The arrogant mascu- 
line mind didn’t want a girl usurping 
its throne, even if she knew more than 
he did! 

Far down at the end of the garden, 
Jane found a secluded bench where she 
could sit and cry silently without fear 
of discovery. And as she cried, slow 
anger grew in her heart, anger that 
burned more brightly as her thoughts 
kept pace with it, anger against Clifton 
for being so narrow-minded and crude. 

Oh, if she could only do something, 
show him up, make him a laughingstock 
as he had made her! She wiped her 
eyes, then powdered her nose carefully, 
trying to formulate some plan. 

“Ah, here you are!’ A masculine 
voice spoke over her shoulder, a voice, 
heard that night for the first time, which 
still had the power to thrill her breath- 
takingly. “I’ve been looking all over 
for you,” went on Clifton Bradford. 
“Why did you run away?” 

He sat down beside her, and Jane 
drew back a little. Fate had sent the 
enemy into her hands. What should 
she do with him? 

And then out of a clear sky came the 
great idea that would give her a chance 
to retaliate. 

Settling back on the bench, Jane half 
turned so that she faced him. In the 
moonlight she looked fragile, almost 
ethereal. The man caught his breath 
sharply. 

“It’s too lovely a night to stay cooped 
up indoors,” she said softly. “Isn’t the 
moon gorgeous ?” 

“Tt is,” he agreed, without taking his 
eyes from her face. “It’s—it’s wonder- 
ful!” 

“Tt’s a night for romance, for sweet- 
hearts,” Jane went on dreamily. 


“Romance!” he breathed eagerly. 
“For people like—us!’ Daringly he 
said the last, and waited. 

For a long moment Jane was quiet. 
Then, demurely, she lifted her eyes. 

“For us?” she murmured. It was so 
easy to act the part, even if her heart 
wasn’t in it. She fluttered her lashes 
at him. 

And then suddenly the game was 
taken out of her hands. The man 
stretched out his arms. In a moment 
she was gathered close to his heart while 
his eyes burned down into hers, while 
his lips hovered close and yet did not 
touch hers. 

“Stop playing with me,” he said 
tensely. “You know and I know that 
to-night something happened between 
us—something sacred, sweet, as won- 
derful as life itself. You can’t deny it. 
And between us there is no need of sub- 
terfuge.” 

Jane couldn’t move. Even if she had 
wanted to she couldn’t have stirred a fin- 
ger. She was powerless to do anything 
but stare wide-eyed into his pale face, 
fascinated by the curious gleam in his 
eyes, bound to him by his strong arms. 

“Oh, my dear!” His voice broke sud- 
denly, boyishly tender. “TI love you so! 
The moment I saw you I knew why I 
had never loved any one else in all my 
life. I knew why I had been born. I 
knew why everything in the world is 
beautiful—because you walk the earth.” 

Jane trembled. Something warm, un- 
bidden, golden swept through her. 
Something wildly sweet brought the 
swift tears to her eyes. 

Clifton’s hushed voice fell softly on 
her ear. His lips were so near, just 
above her own. 

Wordless, she closed her eyes, felt the 
warmth of his firm lips seeking hers, 
felt the world whirling madly through 
endless miles of starlit space. Warm 
lips touched her cheek reverently, her 
chin, the soft hollow of her throat; then 
her lips again, harder, with ardent force. 
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“My sweet!” His voice was close to 
her ear, trembling a little. 

And then Jane was aware that she 
had been clinging to him. Her arms 
had crept up about his neck, and her 
lips had answered his, kiss for kiss. 

Horrified at her own actions, Jane 
jumped to her feet, throwing off the 
suddenly slackened arms of Clifton. 
She looked down at him wide-eyed, 
looked at the tender blue of his eyes 
and knew she was lost. She couldn’t 
go on with her plan! 

“Jane”’—he, too, stood up, moved to 
take her into his arms—‘“what is the 
matter ?” 

Jane moved back from him, her eyes 
dark with a still purpose. 

“Listen,” she said quietly. “I want to 
tell you something.” 

He waited motionless, only his eyes 
alive, questioning. : 

“You think I love you,” she began 
tensely, “but I don’t.” She had to say 
it quickly, for even then she knew she 
lied. ‘I was only fooling you, leading 
you on!” Her voice threatened to break 
childishly, but she kept on. “I’m Jane 
Maxfield of the Weston branch office. 
I’m one of your pet hates, one of those 
detestable business women you love to 
rant about!’ She was almost sobbing. 
“JT just wanted to prove to you that you 
could be landed by one of them; I 
wanted you to see that one of them 
could be just as feminine and lovable 
as any of those dumb-bells back there! 
I don’t love you at all. I just pretended 
so that later on I could show you up 
to the gang, parade you around. Oh, 
I hate you!” 

He hadn’t said a word; he just stood 
there stiffly, his face strained. At her 
last word he started and his jaw tight- 
ened. For one moment they faced each 
other silently; then without another 
word Jane turned and ran. 

She went back through the garden to 
the house, to slip unseen into a side 
door, up the back stairs to her room to 
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pack her bag. Blindly she tore off the 
white dress that she had put on so care- 
fully a few hours before. 

Then, finally, she was ready to leave 
Meadowbrook. She couldn’t stay an- 
other moment under the same roof with 
him. 

Forlornly Jane went to the garage, 
where her little roadster was parked. 
Thankfully Jane stepped into the roomy 
place; no one had seen her leave the 
house. She’d be able to get away with- 
out a word of explanation. 

With one foot in her car, she halted, 
listening. Some one was running across 
the garden, calling her in a light femi- 
nine voice. 

“Jane, Jane—where are you?” 

It was Amy. Jane hesitated. Should 
she hail Amy, or wait until she had 
gone and then slip quietly away? Then 
she shrugged. She owed her hostess 
some explanation. 

- “Here I am, Amy,” she called, mov- 
ing out into the moonlight. 

Suddenly Amy was there, shaking her 
gently, chattering breathlessly. 

“You little idiot! Why didn’t you tell 
me you were a working girl? Of all 
the dumb things to do, sitting there, let- 
ting us tease and tease! Honestly, I 
could spank you!” 

Jane felt the absurd tears coming 
back again. Angrily she shook her head. 
She was acting like a cry-baby! Jane 
Maxfield, assistant manager of Brad- 
ford & Crosby, a grown-up business 
woman! 

“And I sat there letting that dumb 
Clifton rave on and on and on!” Amy 
sputtered. 

And for no reason at all, Jane heard 
herself defending Clifton: 

“Tt wasn’t his fault,’ she cried, just 
as if she hadn’t been hating him desper- 
ately a few minutes earlier. “Lydia 
egged him on.” 

“Don’t I know it!” Amy wailed dis- 
gustedly. “And I was too dumb to 
catch on. That little blond fiend! And 
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I certainly hope you didn’t take my ad- 
vice and fall for him.” 

“T didn't—I don’t like him,” Jane said 
hastily—too hastily. 

“Tm glad of that,” Amy sighed with 


relief. “When he told me that he liked 
you even if you were a_ business 
woman——” 


Jane dug her fingers into Amy’s soft 
arm. 

“What did you say—what do you 
mean?” she demanded. 

“Why, ouch! For goodness’ sakes, 
take your nails out of my arm!” Amy 


grinned slyly. “I just said that when 
Clifton discovered just after dinner that 
a certain Jane Maxfield who worked for 
his firm and a very charming person 
whom he had suddenly fallen in love 
with, were one and the same person, he 
suddenly lost all his hate for modern 
business women.” 

Jane leaned heavily against 
friend, suddenly weak. 

“You mean he knew when he came 
out to find me?” she whispered. 

“Certainly.” Amy patted her shoul- 
der comfortingly. “Dut I told him he 


her 





“If I had lost you,” he murmured, “I would have died, I think.” 
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needn’t look you up. You probably 
hated him now after all he said.” 

Jane stiffened, her eyes flashed dan- 
gerously. 

“What do you mean? How did you 
know what I liked or not?” she de- 
manded heatedly. 

“Well, I knew you didn’t like him 
after what he said.” Amy sauntered 
away. “I told him you hated him.” 

“I don’t!” Jane drew herself up an- 
grily. “You had a nerve to say that. I 
don’t hate him. J—I——” 

She faltered and stopped.. Amy 
looked back over her shoulder, and 
laughed heartily. 

“Tell it to Cliff,” she called back be- 
fore she disappeared into the house. 

And then Jane heard some one behind 
her. She turned swiftly to face a man. 
Tall, golden-haired, in a camel’s hair 
coat, a bag at his feet, Clifton Bradford 
stood, regarding her silently. 


“Oh,” she gasped. ‘You—you’re 
leaving?” 

“I was,” he said gravely. “But now 
I don’t know. I may stay.” 


Jane found she couldn’t keep her eyes 
on his. She had to drop her lashes. If 
she kept on looking at him, she wouldn't 
be responsible. 

“Jane!” Suddenly he was close be- 
side her, and her hands were somehow 
in his. “Why did you say you hated 
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me? Was it because of my senseless 
tirade to-night at dinner ?”’ 

“Because—because ” Jane tried 
hard to speak, but the words wouldn’t 
come. Instead she just lifted her arms 
and put them about his neck, which was 
just what he wanted for an answer. 

“My dear,” he whispered, holding her 
close, “if you knew how you hurt me 
in the garden!” 

“But you hurt me, too,” Jane said 
softly against his cheek. 

“And I’m sorry, sorrier than words 
can tell.” He held her so that he could 
see her eyes. “Honestly, darling, I was 
just hipped on that question of girls 
working. It was just a habit, talking 
against them. Just because dad used to 
rant and rave——” 

He drew her closer, 
her lips with his. 

“If I had lost you,” he murmured, 
caressing her dusky hair, “I would have 
died, I think,” 

“So would I,” Jane whispered. 

“Then you do love me?” Eagerly he 
peered into her eyes. 

“Just ask me!” Against his lips she 
murmured it, and then 





gently touched 





The moon went conveniently behind 
a cloud, leaving the garden to the girl 
and the man, leaving the whole en- 
chanted world dim and silent while they 
kissed. 
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Ports Of Happiness 


By Eric 


[ean RUTGERS slowly and carefully 
played out the anchor chain, making 
fast his small one-man yacht in the blue 
harbor of the island. 

On the shore a few hundred feet 
away there were no signs of life. 
Dwarf pines grew thickly from the 
sand beach up the abrupt slope to the 
top of the ridge. A tiny boathouse 
in a sad state of repair was the only 
building in view. From it a wharf ran 
out into the deeper water, little more 
than a broken row of rotting piles. 

The small bay, incredibly _ blue, 
fringed with the dark-green pines, pro- 
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vided a snug harbor for small boats. 
In all his sailing in those waters John 
Rutgers had never chanced upon it be- 
fore. 

Nor was it chance that brought him 
there now. He went into the little 
cabin with its two bunks, gasoline stove, 
and built-in table, on which his un- 
washed breakfast dishes remained, to 
gather together a few possessions be- 
fore going ashore. 

He scarcely knew what lay ahead of 
him behind that thick growth of pine. 
Somewhere upon the ridge in a little 
clearing there was a house. He could 
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find that without difficulty, no doubt. 
A trail probably led through the woods 
to the house. 

From a shelf he took an automatic 
pistol, examined it carefully, and placed 
it in his pocket. He added a supply of 
ammunition. Into a small knapsack he 
put some food, and then filled a little 
canteen with fresh water. 

“No telling how long I'll be there, 
or what I’ll find,” he remarked to him- 
self. 
I always am.” 

As if in proof of that statement, he 
sat down and began to eat an apple, at 
the same time spreading out before him 
the single page of a letter. Thought- 
fully, he read it for the tenth time, and 
nodded to himself. He was committed 
to action. That last reading of the let- 
ter, like the others, brought a glow to 
his eyes and a warmth to his heart. It 
wasn’t the words alone that stirred him; 
everything about the letter—the hand- 
writing, the signature, and the hastily 
drawn map on the back of it—inter- 
ested him. 

He turned it over to study the map 
again. There was no mistake about it. 
He had found the bay without diff- 
culty. This was the island designated. 
It was here that she was in danger! 

Once again he read the letter: 


Drar Mr. Rutcers: I’m afraid you will 
think I’m mad, but I’m writing in great haste 
and in sheer desperation. There is no one 
else to whom I can appeal. Although we 
have never met, I feel that I know you well 
from Tommy’s glowing description of you, 
from all that you were to him. If Tommy 
were alive—but ‘L must hurry! 

I think I can trust the man who promises 
to mail this letter. I am being held prisoner 
on Goff Island, which I inherited from my 
father. Tommy always wanted you to visit 
here. I returned recently after a long ab- 
sence, and discovered the island in possession 
of criminal enemies. I am their prisoner. 
The map I draw on the reverse side will 
show you how to get here. And I am im- 
ploring you to try to rescue me. There is 
no one else I can ask. 


Sincerely, Sue Grecory. 


“And I'll get hungry, of course. 


On receiving the letter the day be- 
fore by ordinary mail, John Rutgers 
had instantly decided upon a course of 
action. Tommy’s sister needed his aid. 
That was enough for him to know. 
Vivid memories of Tommy rushed 
through his mind—their first meeting at 
a training camp following their enlist- 
ment, their warm friendship, long days 
on board ship, France, Paris on leave, 
the front lines, the trenches, themselves 
two musketeers, standing side by side, 
fighting, and then—his own awakening 
in a field hospital, and the nurse who 
told him gently that Tommy would not 
awaken. 

How often Tommy had spoken of 
Sue, his sister, and of the island home 
where they had spent the summers of 
their childhood! After Tommy’s death, 
John had written to Sue and she had 
replied, but they had never met. 

Now, so long a time afterward, she 
was begging him, as Tommy’s friend, 
to help her. 

Her hastily written letter told him so 
little about her enemies, that he decided 
he must tackle them alone. The police, 
he knew, were slow to act in anv case 
without complete and detailed informa- 
tion and a formal complaint. Besides, 
Goff Island was so situated that a ques- 
tion of police jurisdiction was involved. 
Part of it lay within one county, part 
in another. He was not sure of the lo- 
cation of the house. Federal authori- 
ties could not be expected to act, either, 
without a fuller account of the facts. 

He must go alone and attend to Sue’s 
enemies himself. That was his natural 
impulse, anyway, and he had considered 
other alternatives only because he did 
not wish to imperil Sue through his own 
customary rashness. 

He took the precaution, however, be- 
fore his departure, of confiding part of 
his plan to two friends. If he did not 
return within forty-eight hours, they 
would know where he could be found. 

With a final glance about the cabin 
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te make sure that he had everything 
he needed, he got into his dinghy and 
rowed ashore. Making the small boat 
fast beneath the dilapidated boathouse, 
where it was partly concealed, he turned 
and looked about for the beginning of 
a trail. 

He found it easily enough, although 
it had been hidden from the water. The 
trail ascended steeply through the trees 
to the ridge that formed the backbone 
of the island. Up there on that high 
ridge surrounded by a cleared space of 
a few acres, was the house and stable. 

From time to time he paused on the 
trail to look back over the blue bay. 
The vistas through the dark-green of 
the trees were enchanting. As Tommy 
had often said, this island was a little 
bit of paradise, a tiny gem in the blue 
Pacific. 

“From now on I’d better go slow,” 
thought John, advancing. ‘Whoever 
Sue’s enemies are, they seem rather 
powerful and desperate fellows—or 
they wouldn’t be holding her here. My 
first job is to look them over and see 
what’s what.” 

He intended to keep well-hidden un- 
til he could study the house and its pres- 
ent inhabitants. It might even be the 
part of wisdom to spend the night in 
the woods, observing what went on. 
He was prepared to do that. Auda- 
cious and reckless as he had often been, 
he cautioned himself against any action 
that might make things more difficult 
for Sue. 

With his plan carefully in mind, he 
gained the ridge and reached the edge 
of the clearing. From there, standing 
in the shadow of the trees, he could see 
the house. It was a long, rambling 
building of logs and plaster, with a 
veranda extending across the front 
which commanded a view of the sea. 

He stood for a moment, watching the 
building. Smoke rose from a chimney, 
but there was no other evidence of its 
being occupied. Presently, however, a 


man appeared on the veranda, placed a 
pair of binoculars to his eyes, and gazed 
out to sea. After a few moments he 
turned and entered the house. 

John was so intent upon watching the 
place that he did not hear a footstep on 
the leaves close to him. 

A tense, whispered question was his 
first intimation of being observed. 

“Are you John Rutgers?” asked a 
girl. 

He turned and faced her, eagerly ex- 
pectant. He nodded. But after that 
first glance of scrutiny, John confessed 
to a vast disappointment. This girl, 
pretty and attractive as she was, was 
not at all like the Sue Gregory he had 
imagined. 

“Are you Sue?” he asked. _ 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Oh, I’m so 
glad you’ve come! Let’s get away—be- 
fore we’re seen. If I don’t go back to 
the house soon, they’ll look for.me and 
find us both. The only reason they let 
me out is because they know I’ve no 
means of leaving the island. Their 
boats are locked.” 

She was smiling gratefully, and there 
was a certain insistence in her voice. 
That was natural enough, thought John. 
But for a moment he paused, looking at 
her more closely. She was undeniably 
pretty in a rather bold and obvious way. 
She wore a little more make-up than 
he had imagined Sue would use; her 
hair was done in a flagrantly artificial 
manner, and her clothes were somewhat 
too extreme in cut and color. 

“We must hurry!” she 
“Please !” 

“Of course,” he nodded. ‘“Let’s go.” 

“T knew I could rely on you!” she 
said softly, as they started down the 
trail. 

He glanced at her again, a trifle per- 
plexed. There was a quality in her 
voice that he had not expected—ciga- 
rette throat, he explained it to himself. 
He saw her raise her hand to her hair 
in a self-conscious gesture, and made 


said. 
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two observations—that her hair had 
been treated with some stuff that gave 
it a metallic glitter, and that her nails 
were positively red with some kind of 
polish. 

“Good heavens!” murmured John in- 
wardly. 

Silent, wondering what in the world 
had caused the Sue Gregory he had im- 
agined he knew to go in for such an 

‘extreme get-up, he took her arm on the 
steepest parts of the trail. 

When they had almost reached the 
old boathouse, he said: “This is awfully 
tame, isn’t it? When I got your letter, 
I looked forward to some kind of fight. 
I thought I’d have to storm the castle 
and slay your enemies. Now all we 
have to do is sail away.” 

“You can thank your stars there 
wasn’t a fight!” said the girl. “They’re 
killers. It was brave of you to come 
to rescue some one you don’t even 
know. I shouldn’t have asked you, but 
I was simply desperate. I ef 

“That’s all right,” said John. “But 
what’s the idea, anyway? Why were 
they holding you? And who are they?” 

“Tl tell you all that when we get 
away. Let’s hurry, please. We aren’t 
safe yet by any means.” 

“You have no idea how I hate to 
have my expectations of a fight go 
wrong,” he observed, smiling. “If you 
don’t mind, after I’ve gotten you awdy 
and you’ve told me who and what they 
are, I think I’ll come back and have a 
go at them.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. 
do that!” 

He helped her into the dinghy, and 
took the oars. He was tremendously 
disappointed, not only in the complete 
ease with which he had managed her 
rescue, but also in the girl herself. He 
confessed ruefully to himself that he 
had anticipated meeting Sue Gregory 
with an unusual acceleration of his 
heartbeat. For a long time now Sue 
had been a sort of unconscious ideal of 





“You mustn’t 


‘thought. 


his. Never having seen her, knowing 
her only from what Tommy had said 
and from a few letters, he had thought 
of her as a girl who was different from 
all other girls. But, he discovered, she 
was a very common type. Well, he’d 
get her away from this danger, what- 
ever it was, and then he’d forget her. 
Of course, since she was Tommy’s 
sister, he owed her loyalty and friend- 
ship. 
“Say, what a nice little boat!” she 
was saying, as he helped her aboard the 
yacht. “TI like boats, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said John dryly. What a silly 
thing that was for her to say! Of course 
she liked boats, having been brought up 
on them! And she knew quite well 
that he did, too. Why say anything so 
obvious? 

Silently, he made her comfortable in 
a deck chair and went to the wheel. 
Suddenly he struck his head with his 
fist and muttered to himself: “Idiot!” 

Walking back to the girl, he smiled 
down at her. “Come into the cabin a 
moment, please,” he said. 

He cleared a space on the small table 
by pushing the dishes out of the way, 
and then placed pencil and paper be- 
fore her. 

“Our old chief over in France told 
Tom and me never to take the most 
obvious fact for granted. I had almost 
forgotten that advice. Please write 
Tom’s middle name, the date of his 
birth, and- your mother’s maiden name.” 

The girl looked up at him. “Don’t 
you think I’m Sue Gregory ?” 

“T want to be quite sure,” he said 
softly, still smiling. 

“Why, it’s absurd!” she protested. 
Sepa 

“Of course it is,’ he nodded. “But, 
you see, I want to be sure I’m rescuing 
the right girl. Just write what I ne 

She bent over the paper for a mo- 
ment, pencil in hand, as if deep in 
Then suddenly she flung 
down the pencil and glared at him, 
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“You've got me beat,” she said. “TI 
don’t know.” 

“Then you're not Sue Gregory ?” 

“No, I’m not. And my advice to 
you, Mr. John Rutgers, is to get away 
from here as fast as this little tub will 
take you.” 

“Thanks,” he nodded. “First, 
though, I’d like to know a few things. 
Is Sue up in that house? Who’s keep- 
ing here there—and why ?” 

The girl laughed scornfully at him. 
“As if I'd tell you anything!’ 


John Rutgers was usually quite a 
mild-mannered and gentle person; he 
himself admitted that he was too lazy 
to be anything but good-natured. But 
there was another side to his character. 
which circumstances sometimes called 
out. It displayed itself now. 

He shut the door of the cabin and 
bolted it. Then he faced the girl 
again. 

“You'll tell me these things,” he said 
in his deceptively gentle voice, “if I 
have to choke them out of you!” 





“You'll tell me these things,’ he said in his deceptively gentle voice, 
“if I have to choke them out of you!” 
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He smiled as he spoke. The girl 
tossed her head, and her eyes measured 
him. 

“Much as I hate to do this,” said 
John apologetically, approaching her, 
“it seems quite necessary.” 

Then with a very swift movement 
and still smiling, he placed his hands on 
her throat. The girl’s brazen scorn in- 
stantly left her. 

“T'll tell you!” she cried. “I'll tell 
you! I think you would—choke me!” 

“You're quite unusually perceptive,” 
granted John. “Talk!” 

“She’s up there in the house—in an 
upstairs room on the north side. They 
don’t let her out. They won’t—until 
after this thing’s settled.” 

“What thing?” 

“This island business,” said the girl. 
“They——” She hesitated. 

“Tell me the truth,” said John, “if 
you ever want to leave this boat. I 
mean that.” 

“They want to buy the island. Quite 
a while ago she gave somebody her 
power of attorney to sell it for her. 
He’s going to sell it. It’s worth more 
than he’s getting. She doesn’t want it 
sold now. She knows this fellow’s 
cheating her. He’s in with us. They’re 
holding her until the deal can be closed; 
that’s all. We need the island.” 

“What for?” 

“What do you suppose?” she asked. 
“Tt’s got a swell concealed harbor, and 
a lot of places where stuff could be 
stored, hasn’t it?” 

“I see. How long will they hold 
her? When will this deal be settled?” 

“The day after to-morrow, I heard 
them say. I don’t know.” 

“But they’re fools!” 
“She'll have legal redress. 
can’t——” 

“What a chance!” scoffed the girl. 
“There'll be no evidence that she was 
held here. Her agent’s a man of stand- 
ing. No, the deal will be put through. 
She can’t help it, and you can’t help 


cried John-- 
Her agent 
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her. I’ve told you the truth—now you 
let me go or they’ll get you.” 

John laughed. “A few more ques- 
tions first,” he said. “How many of 
your gang are up there?” 

“Eight men,” she said. 

“Any other women ?” 

“No, just Sue. I sort of looked after 
her. Say, how did you know I wasn’t 
Sue, when you’ve never seen her?” 

John smiled at her. “It wouldn’t be 
polite to tell you,’ he observed. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Belle Bailey.” 

“And you’re 

“I’m Bull Bailey’s wife, if you want 
to know. And you'd better let me go, 
or Bull——” 

“Never mind the estimable Bull,” 
suggested John. “I want you to do 
me a favor. Write a note to him. 
Here, I'll tell you what to say.” 

He placed the pencil in her hand and 
dictated a brief note. 

At first she refused to write, but as 
John glanced at her menacingly, she 
scribbled hastily. 

“You're digging: your own grave!” 
she assured him, as he took the note. 
“Bull will finish you. As soon as he 
finds out——” 

“No doubt,” John agreed. “Now, 
Mrs. Bailey, much-as I regret the 
necessity, I shall have to ask you to 
make yourself at home here until I re- 
turn. The cabin is quite comfortable. 
You'll find food and water here and a 
few books. You don’t like books? 
That’s too bad. I’m sorry I have no 
victrola. I'll have to leave you to en- 
tertain yourself here in the cabin. 
There are cigarettes in that box there. 
Help yourself to anything you see.” 

“You going to lock me in here?” she 
demanded. 

“Certainly. What else can I do with 
your” 

“You—you let me out! You don’t 
dare! It’s a crime! I’ll——” 

“My dear young woman,” 


” 
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smiled, “when I associate with crimi- 
nals 1’m always the worst of the lot. 
By the way, how did you find out Sue 
had written to me?” 

“We suspected the guy who mailed 
the letter. Bull made him spill it. And 
then he made her tell your name.” 

“A little gentle torture, eh? If your 
husband has injured Sue, you’re almost 
a widow.” 

The girl laughed boldly, but there 
was an expression of fear in her eyes. 
This man, who spoke so quietly, who 
smiled so easily, might be more dan- 
gerous than “Bull.” There was no 
bluster about him, but when his hands 
had closed over her throat, she knew 
that he intended to choke her. 

“You going up there—against eight 
of them—alone?” she asked. 

“Of course—against eighty, if neces- 
sary. Armed with this note, I'll have 
no trouble.” 

“Aren't you the little boy scout, 
though?” she sneered. 

“Exactly!” he agreed. 
my daily good deed.” 

He slipped the knapsack and canteen 
from his shoulder, felt for his auto- 
matic, and placed the note she had writ- 
ten in an inside pocket. Then with a 
smile of farewell, he walked out of the 
cabin, closed and locked the docr, de- 
spite her loud protests, and again took 
his place in the dinghy. 

In.a very short time he stood again 
at the edge of the clearing, looking at 
the house. Then with a shrug he ad- 
vanced directly upon it, knowing that 
he was watched, and walked boldly up 
to the heavy oak door. He knocked. 

Presently the door was opened an 
inch. 

“Tell Bull I’ve got a message from 
Belle,” he said. 

The door closed again, and he waited, 
calmly looking out to sea. 

“Come in,” said some one. 

He turned and walked into the house. 
As soon as he stepped inside the. door, 
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he was seized by two men. Another 
man—large, heavy, thick-shouldered— 
sat at a long table in the center of the 
room. 

“What’s the idea?” asked John. 

“Get his gun, if he’s got one,” di- 
rected the man at the table. 

John’s automatic was promptly re- 
moved and placed on the table. 

“Now sit down,” said Bull, “and give 
us the message from Belle.” 

“You're a nice friendly lot,” grum- 
bled John. “That gun’s my buddy. 
What do you mean, taking it that way ?” 

“Playin’ safe,” growled Bull. ‘“Let’s 
hear what Belle says.” 

“I’ve got a note from her,” offered 
John. “Give me my gun and I'll give 
you the note.” 

“If it’s on the square.” said Bull,, 
“and you’re O. K., I'll give it back 
after I’ve read the note.” 

“Fair enough,” John agreed. 

Bull spread the sheet of paper before 
him and read slowly, moving his lips 
to form the words. 

“It’s from Belle, all right,” he 
whispered, ‘“She’s fooled that Rutgers 
sap. He’s taking her away on his 
yacht. Belle’s good, isn’t she? She'll 
string him along till this is over. Then 
—but, say, there’s a revenue cutter 
playing around here, she says. They 
may know something and try to land. 
We've got to be on the lookout. Let 
‘em! If they come up here, we’re just 
living here, quiet. Blinky, you and 
Dave lay low in the barn. The rest 
of you stay outside and wait. If any- 
body comes, act innocent even if you 
can’t look it. We won't fight unless 
we have to.” He turned to John. 
“What’s your name? Belle says you’ré 
O. K., and I guess she’s right.” 

“Ym Jack Dunn,” John announced, 
“from the Windy City. Belle knows 
I’m all right. If you can use another 
man in this racket, I need the money.” 

Bull stared at him for a long moment. 
John met his eyes frankly. 
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“O. K.!” nodded Bull. “We'll cut 
you in. Go on, you guys! Keep an 
eye out. Jack, you stay with me. You 
can have your gun And if you're not 
square, Heaven help you!” 

Rutgers calmly replaced his auto- 
matic, nodded, and reached for a pack 
of cards. While the other men filed 
out of the house, and Bull studied him, 
he shuffled the cards and began a game 
of solitaire. 

“He'll do!” said Bull to himself. “He 
knows a thing or two.” 


Lying on a narrow bed in an upstairs 
room of her own house, locked in, Sue 
Gregory wasted no thought on herself. 
She was thinking of John Rutgers. 
What had she let him in for? She had 
written him in a moment of despera- 
tion, when he seemed the only person 
in the world who coukl help her. She 
had intrusted her letter to a weak old 
man who had once worked for her 
father on the island, but who was now 
Bull Bailey’s tool. No doubt the old 
man had intended to help her, but some- 
how he had been suspected and forced 
to tell what he had done. 

Then unable to endure the torture 
with which Bull threatened her and ac- 
tually began, Sue told them about John. 
If only she had been brave enough to 
endure that torture! But she hadn’t 
been; she had been weak and cowardly; 
she had given John away. Now they 
were ready for him. If he came alone 
to the island, they would capture him; 
there was no telling what they might 
do to him. 

She was utterly helpless, terribly 
weak. And her fears for John added 
to her suffering. Why hadn’t she let 
them rob her? Why had she tried to 
fight? And most of all, why had she 
brought John into it? 

Now she was willing to give up, if 
only she could save John. Perhaps it 
was not yet too late to make terms with 
Bull. She got up from the bed and 
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staggered to the door. She beat upon 
it with clenched fists. She must talk 
to Bull. If she agreed to let him buy 
the island at his own terms without any 
further attempt to fight him, perhaps 
she could yet save John. 

After some minutes Bull called up to 
her. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“T want to talk to you. Please 

“All right, all right! Don’t make so 
much noise or we'll have to muffle you. 
T’ll be up in a minute.” He turned back 
to John, who was unconcernedly play- 
ing solitaire. “Say, we’ve got a girl up 
there. She’s a bit off, and we're hold- 
ing her for a while.” 

“Yeah?” asked John, studying his 
cards. “Going to collect a ransom?” 

“That’s it,’ nodded Bull. “She 
wants to talk now. I’m going up to 
keep her quiet. You—you’d hetter 
come along. I want to keep an eye on 
you for a while.” 

“T’ve got the Chinaman almost 
licked,”’ observed John. “Wait a min- 
ute.” 

He continued his game, pausing be- 
fore he turned up the last card. Then, 
with a sigh, he finished it. He got up, 
smiling. 

“All right, Bull. 
Don’t blame you a bit. 
an eye on a new man.” 

“Yeah,” said Bull, letting John pre- 
cede him up the stairs. 

Sue heard them coming. Bull in- 
serted a key in the door and opened 
it. Sue stood within, swaying a little. 
She was quite pale, very slender. Her 
large blue eyes were shadowed. She 
wore a simple dark-blue dress. She 
looked up, startled, at the new man with 
Bull. 

John trembled and tried to control his 
nerves. Here was the Sue he had pic- 
tured to himself, had long cherished as 
an ideal. Weary and weak as she was, 
she was very lovely. Her eyes were 
like Tommy’s—loyal, brave, honest. 


T’ll go with you. 
Always keep 
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She held her head with calm dignity, 
faced Bull without fear. 

“What do you want now?” demanded 
Bull. 

“T’'m_ willing—willing to do anything 
you say,” offered the girl, “if only 
you'll agree not to injure Mr. Rutgers. 
You can have the island, do as you 
like—I won’t try to fight you now or 
later, if only you'll let him alone. Prom- 
ise me that you will.” 

Bull said nothing for a moment. 
John turned away to hide the expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

“I had no right to ask him to help 
me,” the girl went on. “I—I scarcely 
know him. He was my brother’s friend, 
and I was desperate. But you mustn’t 
hurt him—you’ve got to let him alone— 
he has nothing to do with this. It isn’t 
his affair at all!” 

“Kind of worried about him, ain’t 
you?” asked Bull. “He must be your 
sweetheart.” 

The girl blushed. ‘“We’ve never met, 
as I told you,” she said. “If he tries 
to help me, it will be because of his 
friendship for my brother. Oh, I'll 
agree to anything you say—if you'll 
promise a 

“Fine!” said Bull. ‘Now you're get- 
ting sensible. All right. You agree to 
let the deal go through, and not to cause 
trouble later—you couldn’t, anyway— 
and we'll see that your friend Rutgers 
isn’t hurt. I don’t think he'll try to 
help you, anyway. Why should he? 
But he won’t get hurt if you behave 
vourself.” 

“Oh, thank you!’’ she said, leaning 
against the wall. 

“You must think a lot of that guy,” 
sneered Bull. “You sure were willing 
to fight until you figured he was in dan- 
ger.” 

John stood behind Bull, a little to the 
right, facing the girl. He smiled at her 
and shook his head. His lips silently 
formed the words: “I am John Rut- 
gers,” very clearly. 
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“Oh!” gasped the girl, blushing 


in. 

John smiled and nodded. Bull turned 
and slapped him on the back. 

“Can you beat it?” he demanded. 
“She’s in love with a man she never 
saw! Rutgers is safe enough, sister. 
Belle’s taking care of him!” He 
laughed heartily. 

John winked and smiled. 

“You just be good and quiet,” Bull 
said to her, “and everything will be all 
right. No more fight, and you won't 
get hurt. Rutgers won’t either. I'll 
have to keep you locked up a while 
longer, but it won’t be long now. Come 
on, Jack.” 

“Say, why don’t you bring her down- 
stairs?” John demanded. ‘She’s pretty. 
I'd like to talk to her.” 

Bull laughed loudly. 

“Yeah? We don’t want her in sight 
if anybody comes.” 

“That’s right,” agreed John. “I for- 
got that.” Turning to the girl, he 
added: “I’m glad I met you. Maybe 
we'll meet again. You want to forget 
that Rutgers fellow—it looks as if he’d 
fallen for Belle.’ He winked broadly, 
and smiled. 

“Come on!” said Bull. 

The door was locked again, and Sue 
stood against it. Her heart beat rap- 
idly; a glow came to her cheeks and 
eyes. That was John Rutgers! She 
knew it, despite the way he talked and 
Bull’s comradely acceptance of him. 
There was something in his eyes—an 
expression of gentleness combined with 
reckless courage—that no member of 
Bull’s gang could have had. He had 
come to rescue her! He had come 
alone. Somehow he had tricked Bull 
and the others into believing him a fel- 
low criminal. But he was John Rut- 
gers, and he was here! 

Her own courage revived, to be dis- 
sipated again by a. new fear. What 
could he do alone against them all? 
What if they should learn that he had 
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She got up from the bed and staggered to the door. She beat upon it with 


clenched fists. 


tricked them? 
ten him into? 

He had heard her plead with Bull 
for his safety. He must know how she 
felt about him. If she had only been 
brave enough to endure the torture, not 
to have given him away! But she 
would weep no more, she decided. If 
there was still a chance for them, she 
would be ready to help him if she could. 
His calm, his ease of manner reassured 
her. She remembered things Tommy 
had told her: “If old John can’t get out 
of a tight fix, there’s no way out!” and 
“I’d rather have John beside me than 


Oh, what had she got- 


She must talk to Bull. 


a whole army, if it came to a show- 
down.” 

She sat down on the edge of the 
bed and waited, waited and prayed. The 
prayers were for his safety. She had 
forgotten her own danger in thinking 
of him. A flood of crimson stained her 
cheeks. 

“T do love him,” she whispered to 
herself. ‘“I’ve—always loved him!” 


John’s impulse, as he again shuffled 
the cards, was to attack at once. Had 
he alone been involved, a prisoner of 
the gang, he would probably have tried 
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to fight his way out. But he had to 
consider Sue. Since seeing her, hear- 
ing her plead for him, he was stirred 
as he had been by the recepit of her 
letter. She was all that he had im- 
agined her—more! She was perfect. 

He waited patiently, playing his 
game with outward calm, while he 
turned over in his mind a dozen pos- 
sibilities, rejecting them one after an- 
other because they would involve Sue 
in danger. Bull was a blusterer and 
probably a coward, but with the sup- 
port of his men he could be vicious and 
brutal. It would not do to slip up in 
any way. Once he acted, it must be 
swift and decisive and successful. 

While John played and thought, Bull 
talked a little, explaining his plans. He 
had to have the island. It was especially 
well situated for base headquarters. 
Owning it, he could use it as a storage 
. place for liquor taken from ships at sea, 
which could later be taken to the main- 
land and sold. Because of the location 
of the island and the formation of the 
harbor, they would not be detected, un- 
less actually caught by a revenue cutter 
unloading a cargo from a Mexican ship. 
He had this chance to buy the island 
cheap. The girl’s agent was a friend 
of his; they were getting it for almost 
nothing. And she had no come-hack; 
she couldn’t prove anything. It was 
all legal and fool-proof. 

“So we're not holding her for ran- 
som,” said Bull. “We're just waiting 
till this thing’s settled and the deeds are 
recorded. Then we'll let her go.” 

“T see,’ nodded John, playing a king. 
“Pretty slick, Bull. You’ve got a 
chance to make this a big thing.” 

“You bet!” the other agreed. 
I’m cuttin’ you in, Jack. I like your 
style. You're cool. But remember this 
—-and never forget it—I’m the boss!” 

“Sure!” said John. “I was never cut 
out for a general, but I make a mighty 
good lieutenant.” 

“We'll get along,” nodded Bull. 


“And 


From the outside at that moment of 
amicable agreement there came a confu- 
sion of sounds. Among: others, there 
was a woman’s voice—loud, angry, bel- 
ligerent. 

“Belle!” cried Bull, leaping to his 
feet. 

John slammed down his cards and 
jumped up. The time for action had 
come; he could hesitate no longer. Bull 
was going to the door. Belle was on 
the veranda. 

John’s automatic 
hand. 

“Stop where you are, Bull!” he com- 
manded. 

Bull turned, surprised, and saw that 
he was covered. His hands shot above 
his head. 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m Rutgers,” John smiled. “1 
guess I should have tied Belle, but 1] 
hate to treat a woman that way. Over 
there!” he ordered. 

He ran to the door, securely’ bolted 
it, and then swung back to Bull. 

“Upstairs!” he said. 

Already Belle and the. others were 
pounding on the. door, calling to Bull, 
demanding admittance. But Bull, his 
face pale, his eyes narrowed, was walk- 
ing upstairs to the door of Sue’s room. 

“Unlock it!’ snapped John. “And 
no fumbling!” 

In a moment the door was opened. 
Sue uttered an exclamation of relief. 

“Step out in the hall, Sue,” said John. 
“I’ve got to do something I don’t like.” 

He advanced on Bull, who cowered 
against the wall, his hands still raised. 

“Don’t shoot!” he pleaded. “Don’t!” 

With a swift movement John hit him 
on the head with the gun. Bull slumped 
to the floor. John flung him on the 
bed, moved to the door, closed and 
locked it behind him. 

“Ts there a rear stairway?” he asked. 

Sue nodded. 

“Show me.” 

Arm in arm, they walked down the 


leaped into his 
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hall to a narrow stairway at the rear. 
At the foot of the stairs they paused, 
and John looked out in time to see two 
men running from the barn to the front 
of the house. 

“Blinky and Dave,” he observed. 
“The coast’s clear. Let’s dash for the 
trail.” 

The incessant pounding on the door 
went on. Probably all of the gang were 
on the veranda, John thought. They’d 
have to chance that. 

“Come on!” he said. 

“There’s an old trail,” gasped Sue, 
“steeper—shorter—overgrown.”’ 

“Let’s take it!’ said John. 

She led the way, running lightly, with 
John attempting to protect her from 
possible attack. He saw her plunge into 
a thick growth of brush. At the edge 
of the clearing he paused for a mo- 
ment to look back. A shot rang out, 
and he felt a stinging pain in his shoul- 
der. His left arm fell limp at-his side 
and blood stained his coat sleeve. 

He staggered back into the brush. 

“John!” called Sue. “John, come 
on!” 

“I’m coming,” he assured her, and 
staggered down the steep incline 
through the thick brush. 

“You’re wounded!” she cried. As 
he seemed about to fall, she slipped her 
arm around his waist, trying to support 
him. 

“They'll follow,” he said weakly. 
“Run, Sue! Run for my boat! Get 
away! Leave me here—I can still shoot. 
Run!” 

She shook her head, tears coming to 
her eyes. 

“No! There’s a cave just a little way 
down, John. If we can make that, 


they’ll never find us. Come on! Try 
to walk.” 

“You run for it!” he argued. “T’ll 
be all right. See, my right hand’s 


sound. I can shoot.” 
“T won't leave you! 
come.” 


Please try to 
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As she spoke she led him forward, 
supporting him against her shoulder. 
Still arguing and protesting, he strug- 
gled to shake off the faintness that 
seemed to overcome him. 

He didn’t know quite how he got 
there, but in a very short time he was in 
a dark, cool cave, moist with ferns and 
damp from a tiny spring. It was as 
dark as night and deliciously cool. A 
cool hand was on his brow; then some 
one was bending over him, removing his 
coat, tearing away his shirt. 

He sat upright. Their pursuers, 
floundering through the thick brush, 
were making an outcry. 

“Sh!” said Sue. “Lie down. .Don’t 
move. They’ll never find this place. 
I'll bandage your arm, John.” 

He was still gripping his automatic, 
but now it fell from his fingers. Some- 
how Sue managed to get his coat off 
and rip his shirt from his wounded 
shoulder. Moistening his handker- 
chief in the slowly dripping spring, she 
bathed the wound, then bandaged it. 
Her cool hands pressed his brow, and 
he rested, half asleep, half dreaming. 

After a while the cries of the others 
drifted away. They were seeking them 
elsewhere, perhaps on some other part 
of the island. For the present the two 
were safe. 

How long a time passed neither Sue 
nor John knew. But suddenly he sat 
upright, looked about in perplexity, and 
saw Sue. 

“Sue!”’ he whispered. “I just about 
lost consciousness, didn’t I? That shot 
must have paralyzed me. I’m all right 
now.” 

He glanced down at his bandaged 
shoulder, and smiled gratefully at the 
girl. 

“Where are they ?” he asked, his voice 
low and weak. 

“They’ve gone—I don’t know where. 
They’ll probably be guarding your boat, 
watching for us there.” 

“That’s right. But we've got to 
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ch&nce it. We've got to get off the 
island.” 

“Please don’t think of it!’ she begged 
him. “We’re safe here. This cave is 
completely hidden. They: es 

“But if we don’t get back to town, 
they’ll rob you, put this deal through, 
and = 

“Never mind the island,” said Sue. 
“Let them have it. I don’t want—oh, 
you mustn’t take such a chance again! 
They’ll kill you. I should never have 
asked you to help me. I hate myself 
for involving you in this. If anything 
should happen to you, I = : 

John put his good right arm around 
her shoulders. Sobbing, the girl leaned 
against him. 

“There, there, Sue!” he murmured. 
“I’m tremendously glad I came. Don’t 
be afraid. We'll get away somehow. 
And we'll save your island.” 

She looked up at him, attempting to 
smile, and her lips trembled. 

“The island doesn’t matter, John. 
Nothing like that matters. It’s——” 

She was utterly irresistible. His arm 
tightened around her, drew her close. 
He bent down and kissed her lips. Her 
arms slipped around his neck, and with 
a sigh of content she responded to his 
kiss. 

“Sue dear,’ he said, after a long, 
thrilling silence, “you’re wonderfully 
brave and sweet. I wouldn’t for the 
world, put you in danger, but—I hate 
to let them beat us. I think we have 
more than a chance. I think we can get 
away. Shall we try?” 

“Tf you think we can, I guess we 
can,” she said. “But if you’re hurt I’ll 
never forgive myself.” 

“With a nurse like you,” he said 
cheerfully, “it’s a pleasure to be hurt. 
But we'll be more careful this time. 
Where does this old trail come out?” 

“On the beach about a hundred yards 
above the other.” 

“Good! It’s nearer the boat then. 
They’ll be guarding the other trail. 











Probably only one or two men will he 


there. The others will be scouring the 
island. We can manage it. Let’s go, 
Sue!” 

Her own courage had _ revived. 


“Yes,” she agreed, and slipped her hand 
trustfully in his for a moment. 

Outside the cave they stood side by 
side, listening. Then suddenly he drew 
her to him and kissed her soft, eager 
lips. 

“We'll make it, darling!” he assured 
her. “We can’t help but make it! We 
have love on our side!” 

They advanced slowly, carefully, as 
noiselessly as possible through the 
growth of brush. On a ledge of rock 
above the beach they paused and peered 
down at the harbor. His small yacht 
rode at anchor, as calmly as it had ever 
done. The dinghy was tied to the old 
wharf directly below them. One man 
sat on the beach, facing the trail, await- 
ing them. Across his knees was a 
sawed-off shotgun. 

“One man,” whispered John. “Tf 
we could make it quietly enough, we 
could reach the dinghy before he saw 
us. I don’t know. He expects us to 
come down that other trail. But he 
might hear us. If he should, that shot- 
gun’s an ugly thing. 

“T could shoot him from here,” he 
added after a moment, “but I hate to 
do it. No, I can’t do that! Sue, I'm 
going to bluff him. It’s a long chance, 
but I’ve got to take it. You wait here. 
Don’t move until it’s all clear. Then 
we'll make for the yacht. Now——” 

“Don’t take a chance!’ she begged. 

“Sue darling, we can’t lose! Be 
brave! It’s now or never!” 

She trembled, but she nodded. 
could only help!” she said. 

“You have helped! You are helping! 
You just about saved my life back 
there. When I call you, come down to 
the beach. Then—the boat. Now!” 

He turned and looked at the man on 
guard, who was sitting quietly, staring 


ey 
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“Stop where you are, Bull!’ he commanded. Bull turned, surprised, 
and saw that he was covered. His hands shot above his head. 


at the trail, with the gun unconcern- 
edly across his knees. 

“Drop that gun!” shouted John. 

The man leaped to his feet, whirled 
about, the weapon clutched in his hand. 

“Drop it!” repeated John. 

Perplexed, unable to discover where 
the voice came from, the gangster still 
held his weapon. John fired, and the 
shot shattered the barrel. Then he 
leaped down fromthe ledge and ap- 
peared in plain view on the beach. 


The guard fell to his knees in the 
sand, seized the broken shotgun and 
fired. At the same instant John shot 
again. 

Sue, watching with trembling heart, 
saw both men fall. Without waiting 
for his word, she hurried down to 
John, flung herself beside him, and 
seized his shoulders. 

“T’m all right, dear,” he smiled up at 
her. “But my right arm’s full of buck- 
shot now. He’s out, though. That 
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helps. Make for the boat. You'll have 
to row!” 

He struggled to his feet, wincing 
from the pain in his arms, and plunged 
across the sand to the dinghy. Sue had 
snatched his automatic from the sand. 
Now she loosed the boat, seized the 
oars, and rowed swiftly to the yacht. 
She helped John over the side, where 
he slumped against the rail; then she 
ran to the stern. 

“Auxiliary gas engine,” John called 
to her. “It’s an easy starter. Can you 
give it a whirl? Wait—I’ll try to do 
it with my foot.” 

“Sit still!” called Sue. 
12 

The engines started, the propeller 
whirled, and the little craft pointed its 
nose out of the bay. 

Shouts and curses came from the 
shore as the other men of Bull’s gang, 
plunging down the trail in answer to the 
shots, appeared in sight. Bullets 
hummed over the yacht. 

Snatching the automatic from where 
she had dropped it on the deck, Sue 
ducked behind the rail and answered 
their fire. John watched her, marvel- 
ing. He saw the clear line of her deli- 
cate profile, as gentle as a child’s, but 
he saw it as he had seen Tommy’s— 
brave, indomitable in a crisis. The men 
on the beach ran for cover before her 
marksmanship. 

She lashed the wheel and came to 
John’s side. The yacht gained speed. 
In a moment now it would be out of the 
small bay, into the sea, with plain sail- 
ing back to port. All was clear ahead. 

Sue sat down beside John, staring at 
his second wounded arm. 

“Does it hurt terribly ?” she asked. 


“T can ‘run 


“When I can look at you it doesn’t 
hurt at all!” he told her. 

Tears came to her eyes. “I think 
you’re wonderful,” she said, placing her 
hands on his cheeks, looking into his 
eyes. “Oh, John!” 

“The armless wonder!” he laughed. 
“And just now, when I need my arms 
so much, when I’m yearning to put 
them around you and to hold you for- 
ever—they’re no good!” 

“Mine are still good,” she smiled 
gently, slipping them around him, 
drawing him close to her. He kissed 
her rapturously. 

“T don’t need arms or anything—but 
you!” he whispered, gazing at her ador- 
ingly. “I love you so!” 

Later, as she ran back to the wheel to 
correct the course, he called out: “Will 
you look at what Belle did to that cabin 
door? What a fool I was! I locked 
her up in there and left her the ax to 
play with! She must have gotten wet 
swimming to shore. I hope she catches 
pneumonia!” 

“She won't.” laughed Sue. 
hardy perennial.” 

“And to think that for some minutes 
I actually believed that she was you! 
Can you ever forgive me, dearest? 
Please say that you do.” 

“Tt’s difficult,” admitted Sue, “but I 
think I can manage it.” 

“Drop the wheel, skipper. What do 
we care where we sail? We'll make a 
port of happiness, anyway. And your 
patient wants to kiss you, you darling!” 

“My patient is a bit delirious,” said 
Sue, as she came over to him and lifted 
her lips to his. “But then,” she whis- 
pered happily, caught in the deep mag- 
netism of his gaze, “so am I!” 


“She’s a 








The Laughing Husband 


By S. Andrew Wood 


A Serial—Part III. 


CHAPTER VI. 

|Z was Terry Wedderburn who stood 

in the dusk-filled street. He leaned 
against the lamp-post for a moment, 
fighting the appalling weakness that 
made the world swing cruelly about his 
vision. His face was white, and his 
cheeks sunken. The lines about his eyes 
were no longer lines of laughter. In his 
shabby clothes, his athletic figure looked 
spare and emaciated. 


“You might have known that she 
would be here with him!” he muttered 
to himself. 

He tried to laugh, but the sound 
turned to a broken cough. He gazed 
hungrily after the disappearing red light 
of the big car. A workman, passing on 
his way to the factory, asked him, with 
rough sympathy, if he were sick. 

Terry shook his head. But he lied. 
He had been ill when he had walked 
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from White Pigeons along the frosty 
road until nightfall, three weeks before. 
He had fallen by the roadside and been 
taken to a cottage. In the cottage, he 
had left his own tweed clothes which a 
Fifth Avenue tailor had made, and 
crawled out in the early hours wearing 
an old suit belonging to the young me- 


both fools and wicked men, but the fools 
first? Steele will cherish her as you 
never did, He’s the kind of man who 
will put her on a pedestal and worship 
her.” 

Terry choked with hopeless hatred. 
He walked savagely along the badly 
lighted street and stumbled into his 


chanic who owned 
the cottage. He had 
been sick in bed for 
a week in the bleak 
rooms he had rented 
in one of the smoky 
side-streets of 
Woodton. 

The factory town 
had suited Terry to 
hide in. 
York, the old life of 
his: careless, worth- 
less days would have 
gnawed at him. Rich 
men and pretty 
women and the glit- 
ter of the past would 
have tempted him to 
accept all the hands 
which would have 
been stretched out to 
Terry: Wedderburn 
and he might have 
become: a parasite 
again. He had 
drifted to Woodton, 
and its grimness 
matched the hard 
courage of his 
changed soul. 


In New: 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


ERRY WEDDERBURN, a 

society playboy, marries 
Dawn Compton, daughter of a 
manufacturer, to save his fam- 
ily from ruin. Pansy Parka- 
way’s husband is divorcing her, 
naming Terry as corespondent. 
Dawn realizes that Terry does 
not love her, and has decided to 
leave him when there is an ac- 
cident and Pansy’s husband is 
killed and Terry seriously hurt. 
While delirious, he calls for 
Pansy. Dawn leaves and goes 
to New York, where she se- 
cures a position in another 
town, her new boss being Mor- 
rice Steele, whom Terry hates. 
Terry, when he gets better, 
realizes that he loves Dawn, 
and, finding her gone, sets out 
to make his own living. He is 
standing on a street corner in 
the same town where Dawn is 
working when he sees her in a 

car with Steele. 


lonely rooms. There 
he sat in the big 
chair before the open 
fireplace, quivering. 
The day had been 
full of discoveries. 
Only that day had he 
found out that Mor- 
rice Steele was man- 
aging director of the 
big company for 
which he was work- 
ing. 

“T ought to get out 
of it to-night, on my 
way to anywhere,” 
he muttered. 

But he couldn’t. 
He knew it as he got 
into bed. He knew it 
when the booming 
whistles awakened 
him in the darkness 
of breaking dawn. 
He knew that for a 
sight of the girl who 
was his wife yet did 
not belong to him he 
would remain in his 
toiling slavery at the 
big factory. 


His knowledge of engines: had stood 
him in good stead, and he had: found a 
job.as a mechanic in the noisy sheds of 
the great engineering works where a 
giant airplane engine was being: built. 
Twice he had: fainted from fatigue at 
his bench, but his young strength was 
slowly. returning: 

“You fool!” Terry said, fiercely. 
“You had her once and did not keep 
her. Who was it said'that God'punishes 
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Yet Teiry Wedderburn saw neither 
Dawn nor Morrice Steele until one 
morning, a week later. 

He was walking along a narrow cut- 
ting which led from the furnaces of the 
factory to the slag heaps at the edge of 
the canal. It was a dangerous short-cut 
to take; for a narrow track of rails ran 
along the cutting, and the slag-trolleys 
came: flying down it with no more warn- 
ing than the roar of their wheels. 
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As Terry turned the bend of the cut- 
ting he saw the figure of a man ahead 
of him, plodding thoughtfully, head 
down, between the narrow rails. 

“Steele!” 

Terry Wedderburn stopped dead. A 
cold passion seized him treacherously 
and unexpectedly. He began to move 
swiftly toward the man ahead, full of 
some blind emotion of rage that he did 
not recognize. 

The roar of an oncoming trolley 
sounded behind them. The big mass 
came hurtling around the bend and 
Terry leaped lightly aside. But the man 
in front of him, deep in thought, did 
not hear it. There was five seconds be- 
tween death and Morrice Steele. 

Terry sprang. The two of them 
stumbled together against the side of the 
cutting as the slag-laden trolley lum- 
bered past. Morrice Steele was on his 
feet first. He laughed a little shakenly. 

“Thanks, my man!” he said. “You 
caved my life, I think es 

He stopped. 

“Wedderburn!” he exclaimed quickly. 
“You?” 

Terry nodded, cold-eyed and tense. 
His unseeing rage had vanished. 

“T didn’t mean—to save you,” he said, 
slowly. “It happened before I knew it. 
I was always impulsive. It has been my 
ruin.” 

The two men faced each other. To 
Morrice Steele the encounter was al- 
most grotesque. This gaunt and grim 
young man in blue overalls was not the 
old debonair Terry Wedderburn. Some- 
thing had happened to him. He had 
gone downhill fast. Yet the pitiless 
part of Morrice Steele’s nature which 
had made him an industrial giant while 
a young man came uppermost. He saw 
but the worthless man who had lived off 
Dawn while he had been in love with 
another woman. Morrice Steele’s jaw 
set. 

“Come to my office,” Steele said heav- 
ily. “I want to talk to you.” 





He led the way through the big scrap- 
yard and across to the executive build- 
ings. Terry followed him in silence. 
Neither of them spoke until the door 
of Steele’s private office closed behind 
them. 

“T’ll stand,” Terry said. 

Steele nodded, with a little muscle 
standing out at his hard-shut mouth. 

“Your wife is here with me,’»he said 
coldly. “She ran away from you be- 
cause you were concerned with another 
woman in a divorce case. I don’t pre- 
tend to know the morals of you and 
your class—the class you once belonged 
to.” Steele’s glance swept Terry’s 
working clothes with ironic and pitying 
amusement. “But in the world of de- 
cent men a man who lives off a fine, 
straight girl without knowing how to 
appreciate her, gets what he deserves. 
She left you.” 

“And went to you,” Terry whispered. 
He was standing with his hands 
clenched. Otherwise to an observer he 
looked like any other workman listening 
to the cold words of his employer. 

soko mel” 

Terry did not see the other man 
stiffen as at some new and blinding 
light. Suddenly Morrice Steele under- 
stood. This young fool who had fallen 
so dramatically into the mud, and was 
now a working mechanic thought that 
Dawn had come to him of her own ac- 
cord! A great temptation shook Steele’s 
soul. 

He turned and looked unseeingly out 
of the window, in a tumult of hungry 
yearning, such as he had never before 
known in his masterful life. He held 
the woman he loved in his hand. Each 
day he saw her, her bright head and 
tender, clear profile as she worked 
gravely on his affairs. If he won her 
from this worthless youngster he would 
cherish and worship her, and give her 
the happiness she was made to have. 

He faced Terry. 

“Listen here Wedderburn!” he said, 
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tensely. “You've made a mess of her 
life and your own. You threw away 
such a chance as the Creator only gives 
a man once in a lifetime. You are one 
of five thousand other workingmen at 
this place of mine. To you that must 
be a living death. You've just saved 
my life. I'll drive a bargain with you. 
I will give you ten thousand a year and 
you shall not work a stroke for it, if 
you will promise that you will never 
again molest Dawn. I want your an- 
swer now!” 

Terry Wedderburn stood very still. 

“You want to buy her from me?” 

He spoke the wards harshly, yet with 
no passion. All the passion had left 
him. Steele’s words seemed to hold up 
a looking-glass in which he saw himself 
as the world and Dawn saw him. He 
was a vagabond husband. 

“T am thinking of the other woman, 
too,” Steele replied steadily. ‘‘The 
law of to-day grants easy facilities for 
divorce in such cases as yours, Wed- 
derburn.” 

Terry smiled twistedly. Pansy! He 
had forgotten her. She, too, had 
thought she could buy him. He felt a 
moment’s rueful pity for the brown, 
fairylike widow of John Harkaway. 
What would be her feelings when she 
found him a grimed and oily workman, 
living in a dirty street? 

“You are kind, you cur!” 

All the pent-up savagery of his feel- 
ings came in a miserable wave. He 
would have sprung at Morrice Steele, 
but at that moment the head of a girl 
passed outside across the window. The 
faces of both men changed. 

“She is coming here,’”’ Morrice Steele 
said. 

A spasm shook Terry. Suddenly he 
knew that he could not face Dawn; she 
who had probably agreed to the proposal 
which Steele had just made him. Mor- 
rice Steele was watching him closely, 
hiding a fear which he barely realized 
himself. 
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“Let me out!” Terry cried. 

Steele threw open an inner door. 
Beyond it was another door of glazed 
glass that looked out upon the yard. 

Terry Wedderburn’s shadow had 
vanished from the glass when Dawn 
entered the room. She was flushed with 
the color the wind had whipped into her 
cheeks and from beneath her small hat 
her hair fell like soft light in the murky 
shine that streamed from outside. 

“The car broke down!” she said, with 
a little breathless laugh that caught at 
Steele’s heart. “I got to Templeton’s 
Foundry with that agreement you sent 
me with, just as the board of directors 
were rising. I think they thought that 
a car which carried a woman on such 
impertant business. was sure to give 
way. I ran on foot the last half-mile.” 

“And thus gained me fifty thousand 
or so,” Steele said, with his grave smile. 
“Thanks, Miss Denstone.” 

He was still flushed a little on his 
high cheek-bones and his hazel eyes 
were luminous. He watched her as she 
sat down, demure, businesslike and 
womanly all at once. His encounter 
with Terry had left his emotions in a 
tumult, the strength of which he dared 
not guess at. In every desire for wealth 
and power, Morrice Steele had reached 
out his hand, without waiting, and it 
had come to his fingers. 

“Dawn!” he said. 

Her Christian name left his lips al- 
most inaudibly. At the sound of it 
Dawn looked up. She sat very still, 
with some sense of catastrophe, at the 
realization that Morrice Steele stood 
close behind her, looking down at her. 

“Something has happened,” Morrice 
Steele went on, “that makes me talk 
like—like I am going to. I want you to 
sit still and listen. I’m going to say 
the kind of thing that no man ought to 
say to a woman who is married to an- 
other man. But I knew when I pulled 
you from that falling stone on the hill- 
side behind White Pigeons that it had 
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“Listen, Wedderburn!” he said, tensely. 
life and your own. 
promise that you will never again molest Dawn.” 


to happen. They say that steel is my 
nature as well as my name. Yet I was 
in love with a photograph long before 
I found its original. I am standing 
where I could reach out and take you. 
But I would not touch you with a finger 
until you gave me permission.” 











“You’ve made a mess of her 


I will give you ten thousand a year if you will 


Dawn gathered her strength. Like 
a pitfall that opened at her feet on 
ground that she had thought utterly 
firm, Morrice Steele’s words came. 

“Don’t!” she said, dryly. “Oh, 
please don’t.” 

“Listen to me!” Steele cried almost 
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harshly. “I am saying all this madness 
because I do not believe that you will 
ever let me touch you. If you did, I 
think I should be frightened. I have 
never loved a woman before, perhaps 
that is why I love the wrong woman 
now—in the eyes of the world. I want 
to worship you, Dawn. I want to give 
you the happiness which belongs to you, 
to make you forget all the misery you 
found with Wedderburn.” 

“Misery!” 

Dawn had got to her feet. She had 
swung around against the desk with a 
strained and tremulous laugh. 

“Oh, I did not tell you that!” she ex- 
claimed. “I never said it was misery. 
I think it was the happiest time in my 
life. I ought to have told you. I loved 
him and married him fer love. I meant 
to make him love me but I failed. I ran 
away from him because I loved him, 
because I wanted him so much that I 
could net keep him against his will.” 

Dawn’s eyes were shining like gray 
stars. Her face was alight with some- 
thing that awed Morrice Steele, while 
it stabbed his heart with black jealousy. 

“You love him!” Steele repeated. 

The blow shook him to the depths of 
his being. The dust of a thousand wild 
hopes fell about Morrice Steele in that 
moment. 

“He is not worthy of your love!” He 
spoke clumsily, bitterly. “He is worthy 
of no woman. I believe he would be 
false to the woman who took him from 
you.” 

“Oh, be quiet!’ said Dawn. She 
shivered. Morrice Steele had voiced 
her own dread and hope, so deeply hid- 
den that she scarcely knew it was there. 
What if Terry tired of Pansy, what if 
it were true that he could be faithful 
te no woman. She remembered a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the man at the 
street corner as she and Steele had 
driven into Woodton. Had it been 
Terry? 

Dawn held out her hand. 


“I am not frightened of you,” she 
said. “I could never be frightened of 
ycu. I have always liked you too much. 
I know that if you are in—in love with 
me, it is the kind of love that no woman 


need ever be ashamed of. You have 
been very good to me. But you must 
never speak like that again. Promise!” 


Steele looked down at the pale face, 
with its wistful yet resolute little mouth. 
He felt like a man flung out of Paradise 
who beats at the gilded gates to get in 
again. 

“Tl not promise,” he answered. “I 
can't; 7 

His glance consumed Dawn, all the 
primitive strength of his nature in re- 
bellion, whispering, urging that, when 
Terry Wedderburn passed out of her 
life, she might listen to him. 

Morrice Steele, with no other word, 
left the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The taxi rattled out into the garish 
brightness and, hooting cheerfully, 
dived down the labyrinth of narrow 
streets that led southward. 

Upon impulse, Steele had caught the 
afternoon train from Woodton to New 
York. The strong, level current of 
his nature had suddenly turned to a 
flood tide, and he craved the gayety 
of the great city, in which to forget him- 
self for a brief while. 

“Where to, sir?” 

The taxi driver’s grinning, good- 
natured face peering around into the 
cab, reminded him that he had no des- 
tination. Upon impulse he gave an 
address in the downtown section of 
New York. 

Steele smiled faintly. He watched 
the passing crowds with a cynical amuse- 
ment that was new to him, picturing 
them all swept by such wayward pas- 
sions as had caught him. The picture 
of Dawn’s face rose, but he banished it 
because of the hunger that it brought. 
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The taxi threaded gingerly along a 
dark street where children played vo- 
ciferously, and stopped outside a dirty 
brick building. In one of the upper 
rooms a cretonne curtain shone bril- 
liantly, and the sound of laughter and 
music came in bursts. 

“Topsy has a party on!” Steele mut- 
tered whimsically. ‘Heaven shield my 
recklessness!” 

He mounted the dark stairs, and 
knocked at a door that shook with the 
noise within. It was jerked open by a 
girl who came forth, flushed and wide- 
eyed with laughter. 

A cry of delight left her lips. 

“It’s Morrice, the master of men!” 
she gasped. “Oh, glory be for sending 
you!” 

She was tall and slender in the green 
outfit she wore, with short bobbed hair 
the color and texture of spun silk. In 
-the upward slant of her dark eyebrows 
and the purse of her red lips, there was 
something impish and yet serious. At 
the sight of Steele, the rose color in her 
cheeks had deepened. In spite of her 
flippant greeting, the light that came 
into her tawny young eyes might have 
been read by any woman. 

“Come in!” she said, clutching him 
by the arm. “I’ve a little party on— 
painters, scribblers and out-of-work 
chorus beauties—male and _ female. 
They’re a happy-go-lucky crew and as 
poor as crows, except myself. We'll 
keep it a secret that you’re a million- 
aire, or they'll walk out.” 

Morrice Steele, with a half-impulse 
to flee, found himself in a pandemonium 
of color and noise and laughing people. 
He looked around with an inward groan 
upon the bearded young men in flowing 
ties and shabby clothes, and the bizarre 
young women who lolled upon the small, 
green-painted tables, and smoked ciga- 
rettes in amber holders. There was 
one short-haired girl who stared at him 
through a monocle and another who 
smoked a long pipe, and a little fat man 


in baggy trousers who was describing 
the dress of a new Russian dancer in a 
high, fluting voice. 

“What do you think of ’em?” Topsy 
Lamond asked. They sat together on 
a couch, while Steele drank coffee. The 
niusic crashed in the other room. The 
apartment of Topsy Lamond, who was 
an heiress in her own right, was opened 
to the entire neighborhood of the sec- 
tion of town where it was her capricious 
fancy to live. 

“Charming!” answered Steele, clum- 
sily. 

The girl flung a half-rebellious glance 
at him. She tossed her silky short hair 
and leaning her bare arms on the table 
cupped her chin in her hands to stare 
at Steele. 

“You great big story teller!” she said 
softly. “You think that they are all 
fools, male and female, and that I am 
as bad as any of them with my painted 
lips and silly earrings. I know you 
have noticed both. You think they are 
all here because they know I am rich. 
But you are wrong, Morrice dear! They 
think I am nearly as poor as themselves, 
that I am a real, nice bohemian, and if 
you give me away I shall kill you! 
What has made you restless and 
brought you here out of your factory? 
Have you fallen in love at last?” 

Topsy’s lips curved in a gentle, mocking 
smile. Yet her eyes were wistful for a 
moment, and at the stain which came 
into Steele’s cheek, her hand clenched 
tensely. 

“IT have touched the spot!” she 
breathed. She bent quickly to pick up 
the crushed ball of handkerchief which 
she had dropped. Her face was whiter 
when she laughed across at Morrice 
Steele again, and there was something 
shaken and unreal in her laugh that the 
man did not hear. 

“T wonder what kind of a girl has 
won your love, Morrice?” she said, 
slowly. “I think I know. Tell me if I 
am right. She is young—as young as 
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I—perhaps younger. She is sweet and 
demure. She knows nothing about men, 
except that she worships you, and when 
you are married she will only come to 
see Miss Topsy Lamond once—never 
again. She is utterly innocent, and 
when you are married i 

“She is already married,’ Morrice 
Steele interrupted, in a hard voice. 

He looked up abruptly. Topsy’s eyes 
wide and pitying—herself or the man, 
the girl scarcely knew—changed swiftly. 
A man stood by their table, tall, loose- 
limbed and gandsome with a shock of 
glossy hair and a heavy face. 

“This is Val Drury,” Topsy Lamond 
said. “My new pal.” ees 

She rose with the flippant dimples in 
her cheek again. There was a shade of 
defiance in the look she flung at Steele. 

“Watch us!” she said. 

There was something of the panther 
in the look of Val Drury—a dissipated 
panther, Steele thought. He watched 
the two of them in the whirl of dancers 
as the girl swayed closely in the man’s 
arms, and the man held her in a care- 
less, brutal clasp, smiling down into her 
upturned face. 

Then a girl in a flimsy dress came 
floating up to Steele, bowed low, and 
asked him gravely for the pleasure of 
a dance. The intoxication of light and 
music to which he had long been a 
stranger, crept upon him, and he danced 
until past midnight. 

The sky was just turning a faint gray 
when the last couple left the old house. 

Topsy Lamond shivered slightly in 
her white shawl. She tilted her pale 
shadow of a face up to the man by her 
side. 

“Good night, Val!” she said. 

Val Drury held her hand. There was 
something eager, even a little wolfish, in 
his gaunt eyes as he looked down at 
her. 

“TIow much longer am I to wait?” he 
asked. “If you’re playing me against 
that solemn fool who was here to- 
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night, Topsy, I warn you to be care- 
ful.” 

The girl shrank and was thrilled. 
The primitive passion of Val Drury, un- 
successful artist, was the only thrill of 
the adventurous Bohemian life she was 
leading. He supposed her to be as poor 
as the rest of the women he knew, yet 
wanted to marry her. 

“Not long, perhaps—now!” Topsy 
whispered. She fled upstairs and the 
slam of the door echoed through the 
silent house. 

Val Drury lighted a cigarette delib- 
erately as he stood on the street corner. 
The matchlight showed the faint smile 
that played around the corners of his 
mouth. A few streets later, he turned 
into a dark doorway where a night club 
which was quite unknown to the police 
had its being. There was no need for 
Mr. Val Drury to go to bed early. He 
did not mean to work the next day, or 
indeed ever again. Where was the need 
if one was going to marry a girl who, as 
he had happened to find out, was very 
wealthy ? 

At that moment, Topsy’s apartment 
was in darkness and silence. The warm 
odor of smoke and wine was settling 
slowly above the disordered raffle of the 
big room. 

Topsy Lamond’s sobs came muffled 
from the couch where she had thrown 
herself. Her slim shoulders shook a 
little and her fingers dug deep into the 
cushions. A little toy balloon drifted 
on some vagrant draught and settled on 
her tousled head. 

The fantastic room seemed to laugh 
at her softly and mockingly out of the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was a week afterward that Terry 
Wedderburn returned to his home in 
Pringle Street, Woodton, later than 
usual. 

He had left the factory at the usual 
time, coming through its big gates with 
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“You think that they are all fools, male and female, and that I am as bad 
as any of them with my painted lips and silly earrings.” 


a thousand other grimy men. But the 
thought of his ugly rooms sent him out 
along the road outside the town, to 
tramp in the red of a frosty sunset until 
the glittering lamps of the town called 
him back. 


He was just unlocking the door when 
a woman’s voice called his name. 

“Terry!” 

He knew before he looked up that 
it was Pansy Harkaway. Before he 
knew it, he had laughed aloud at her 
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standing there in her expensive fur 
coat and dainty snake-skin slippers in 
the dark shadows of Pringle Street. 
She had, he noticed, discarded her 
mourning. 

“Come in, Pansy!” he said. 

The door closed behind them. Terry 
turned on the lights and drew the shades 
down. He turned slowly around in the 
cheaply decorated interior of the out- 
rageous little parlor where Pansy stood. 
He saw then that there were tears in 
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Pansy’s eyes. He took them for tears 
of pity for himself. 

“It has been horrible!” the girl 
whispered. “Oh, Terry, you are cruel! 
It has all been a nightmare. I have 
searched for you everywhere. I got the 
police to help me. I had to. They 
traced you here but lost you and I had 
to look for you myself in this awful 
town. Terry dear, what I was afraid 
of has happened. Everybody knows 
that Jack was going to divorce me. I 
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am an—an outcast. People are saying 
horrible things about you. They say 
that you have been faithless to Dawn 
and faithless to—to me. I can’t face it 
by myself, Terry. I shall go mad or 
else kill myself!” 

Pansy stopped, quivering. She looked 
at the grim face of the man before her, 
then around the shabby room in which 
they stood. 

Her head drooped. She looked like 
a rain-driven flower. 

“Terry, dear, I am going to humble 
myself,” she said unsteadily. ‘‘Please— 
marry me!” 

Terry leaned back against the table. 
In the next house a cheap radio had been 
turned on. He heard it above the little 
sobs that Pansy Harkaway gave. 

“Marry you!” he repeated slowly. “I 
wonder if you remember that I am still 
married to Dawn?” 

The words sounded clumsy and bru- 
tal to his own ears. He had realized 
that Pansy had spoken as though the 
wild suspicions that had led Harkaway 
to drive his horse at him and thus kill 
himself, had been true. He watched the 
girl’s face with a glance that was cold 
and a little relentless. To any one who 
had been able to look into that musty 
room, the picture of the gaunt young 
man in the soiled clothes standing so 
grimly before the richly clad woman, 
would have been the strangest in all 
Woodton that night. 

Pansy lifted her face and moved a 
little closer to him. 

“She has left you!” she said. Terry 
did not draw back as her hand touched 
the lapel of his coat. ‘She does not 
want you. The law would be willing to 
set you free to-morrow. It would be 
only kind to her to let it do so. Terry, 
I am all alone. I am rich. I can give 
you all that you have been accustomed 
to. I can take you out of these hor- 
rible surroundings now, to-night. Oh, 
Terry, do you want me to ask you to 
elope with me?” 


Her tumult of speech ended in a 
breathless laugh. A slow panic was 
creeping upon Pansy Harkaway. Some- 
thing had thrown Terry into the street 
ard taken away his careless laughter. 
She was’ conscious of a frightened de- 
sire to put him into the clothes of his 
own class again, to take him from that 
hideously poor house, lest her passionate 
caprice for him should die down. 

At her words Terry’s jaw tightened. 

“That is the second kind offer which 
has been made to buy me from my bond- 
age,” he said. “I am not like the usual 
prodigal who falls from grace. My 
friends seem to be driving a number of 
fatted calves to me in my distress.” 

“J don’t understand, Terry!’ Pansy 
faltered. 

Terry scarcely heard her. With the 
gust of self-humiliation and misery that 
shook him, a wave of weakness passed 
over his body. The effects of the acci- 
dent were still upon him, and the fa- 
tigue of his work in the big factory had 
left him exhausted. The wound in his 
head throbbed suddenly, making the 
room reel before his eyes. 

“You are ill, dear!” Pansy said, 
swiftly. 

She caught Terry as he lurched, and 
helped him to the couch, her arms about 
him. 

“All right!” Terry smiled weakly. 
“Tt’s nothin u 

He stopped: His eyes were upraised 
and riveted to the doorway of the room, 
Framed against the darkness of the 
woodwork, a girl stood. 

“Dawn!” Terry Wedderburn whis- 
pered. 3 
He stumbled to his feet, freeing him- 
self from Pansy. He stood, staring al- 
most stupidly, with all the hunger of his 
soul rising like a tide about him. As 
he held out his‘ arms, he saw Dawn 
shrink, her lips wide apart; a little 
brooch that fastened her dress gleamed 
and dimmed with her quick breathing. 
Then, like a vision, she was gone. 
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Terry sprang blindly after her. He 
heard the door close, and fumbled 
wildly at the knob. When at last he 
flung open the door, the street was 
empty and silent but for the mocking 
radio next door. 

He stood in the darkness. Slowly he 
went back to the little parlor. 

“Tt was a well-planned little tableau, 
Pansy,” he murmured. “The timing 
was wonderful. I believe we were in 
each other’s arms. She must have seen 
us perfectly. You are a little artist and 
I congratulate you.” 

There was terrible irony in his voice. 
His eyes were the blue of a glacier, his 
face bereft of any color and unnaturally 
calm. Pansy Harkaway watched him 
with a slow-growing terror that she 
sought in vain to crush. 

His voice came again. 

“Tt was kind of you to come here to- 
night. It is seldom that a rich and 
pretty widow honors a workingman 
like myself with such a proposal as you 
have made me. Yet I think I ought to 
tell you that it is Dawn I love. Even 
when I married her I loved her, though 
I never realized it. She has gone to 
Morrice Steele, who will take greater 
care of her than I did. But I still love 
her. The little scene she has just wit- 
nessed will help her to free herself. So 
if you will live with me as the wife of 
an honest workingman, I shall be glad 
to marry you.” 

Terry ended with grave irony. Cold 
anger made him merciless. Pansy 
Harkaway listened to him in frozen 
horror. 

“You are mad!” she cried. 

She cast a frightened glance around 
the room. She had not arranged that 
scene. -Sometimes she had dreamed, in 
her scheming, that she might bring 
about such a stage setting. Now that 
it had happened she was filled with 
dread and a strange doubt of herself. 
Where was the laughing and gay- 
hearted Terry she had known? - 
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“Come back, Terry! Oh, you are 
horribly—different !”” 

Pansy spoke the words to her own 
tottering passion. She had loved the 
light-hearted, young man about town, 
but she was beginning to hate this 
gaunt, soiled young workingman. 

“T am never coming back,” Terry 
answered her. “I have nothing to come 
back to.” 

“T am going!” Pansy said. 

She knew for the first time that Terry 
saw clearly into her shallow soul. Be- 
cause of that the candle-flame of hatred 
which was growing within her sprang 
a little higher. 

Terry opened the door. 

“Good night, Mrs. Harkaway,” he 
said. “Forgive me my humble abode 
and my uncouthness and everything.” 

Pansy Harkaway looked up at his 
granite face with hard, frightened eyes. 
Her small, white teeth showed in the 
dark between her lips for a moment. 

“T shall forgive you nothing!” she 
cried, and ran out into the dimly 
lighted street. 


Dawn Wedderburn paused in the 
quiet street. She lifted her hand for a 
moment to her throat. 

“You should have known!” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, you ought never to have 
gone!” 

She gave a small and weary laugh. 
What madness had driven her to creep 
down to Terry's that night she scarcely 
knew. There was gossip that a 
“strange young man” had recently taken 
rooms in a house owned by the garru- 
lous landlady of the big house, where 
Dawn had rented a small apartment. 

He had called himself “Jim Brown.” 
But Dawn’s heart had leaped with 
knowledge at the woman’s description. 

The dull ache of loneliness became 
intolerable. What was Terry doing in 
Woodton as an ordinary workman, and 
where was Pansy? She crushed the 
hope that leaped within her. Yet she 
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He stumbled to his feet, 

freeing himself from 

Pansy. As he held out his 

arms, he saw Dawn 

shrink, her lips wide 

apart. Then, like a vision, 
she was gone. 


could not fight down the hungry desire 
to see him if only for a moment. 

Dawn closed her eyes, standing still 
in the middle of the street. She had 
seen him; walked into his place, and 
seen him white and ill-looking, in Pansy 
Harkaway’s arms. 

“T could not help it,” she whispered, 
piteously. 
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Dawn felt tired and weak. The house 
where she lived, was at the end of the 
street which was steep. A big car with 
flaring headlights came toward her. 

It stopped abruptly with a harsh 
grinding of brakes. She was passing 
into the darkness beyond the dazzling 
headlights, when some one suddenly 
seized her arm. 
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“Don’t struggle, Rosy!’ a voice 
strangely husky, yet familiar, said. 

Before she knew it, she was lifted off 
her feet. For a moment fear seized 
Dawn and she fought. Then uncere- 
moniously she was thrust into the car, 
which started swiftly and smoothly on 
its way. 

“Rosy, my dear!” 

A light was turned on in the car and 
with a startled cry she looked at the 
little man at her side. It was her father, 
Ben Compton! 

“T couldn’t help it, Rosy,” he said, his 
voice hoarse with emotion. “I had to 
come and look for you though you told 
me not to in that letter you sent me. 
I'm an old man and old folks are greedy 
about the ones they love. There’s queer 
stories about you and Terry being told 
at home. What’s happened, Rosy? Was 
he cruel to you?” 

Dawn shook her head. 

“No!” she breathed. She saw the 
eager, doglike love in her father’s face, 
and something that was new and fresh. 
He looked haggard and beaten, though 
he tried to hide it. She had never 
thought of him as being old until that 
moment. 

“No,” Dawn repeated. “We found 
that our marriage was a mistake. So 
we parted. Dad dear, don’t worry. I 
can look after myself. Girls can, nowa- 
days. When marriage becomes irk- 
some people end it now. I thought it 
better to try to fight the world like any 
other woman, to forget that I was the 
heiress of a wealthy man and would 
some day be very rich. I wanted to for- 
get I was Ben Compton’s daughter. I 
wanted to earn my own living.” 

Dawn tried to smile. It was because 
she was Ben Compton’s daughter that 
Terry had married her. If she had been 
any other girl that parting in the autumn 
mists would have been the last she 
would have seen of him. 

All at once, she was aware that her 
father was trembling. He had caught 
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her gently with both his bony hands, as 
though to steady himself. 

“Some day, Rosy, you'll maybe have 
to forget it!’ he said. He seemed to 
be groping for words. “For some- 
thing’s happened!” 

Dawn sat still. The car was creaking 
softly over the hard stones of the town 
street. In the passing rays of the street 
lamps Ben Compton’s eyes shone 
fiercely. 

“They’ve got past the old watch dog, 
Rosy!” he said. “In his old age he’s 
got blind—blind! That’s me, Ben 
Compton, who used to be able to see out 
of his ears, folks said. It’s a long story, 
though it’s all took place quickly. There 
was a syndicate made up of the biggest 
men in the country. Then one day 
there came along an old fool who 
thought he’d be a new Napoleon. He'd 
forgotten young blood.” 

Ben Compton gave a laugh that was 
like a gasp of pain. 

“He bought all the shares he could 
lay hands on in this company. He put 
every penny he had into it. He bought 
it out. And then he found out there 
was another corporation ready to eat 
up his at a gulp and then walk in.” 

The old man sat with his bent shoul- 
ders drooping. 

“Ruin, Rosy!” he said, softly. “I’ve 
wondered all my life what it felt like. 
And now I shall know—soon! Forgive 
me, my dear!” 

It was like a cry from a wounded 
and bewildered man. 

“You silly old dear!” Dawn whis- 
pered tremulously, her warm lips on her 
father’s rough cheek. 

Her eyes were bright. But she felt 
very calm, though she knew that if Ben 
Compton were ruined, he had received 
a blow that would kill him as surely as 
the stroke of a blade. 

“Who is the head of this—this other 
corporation?” she asked. 

Dawn did not know why she held her 
breath after the question. When the 
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name came it was as though she had 
snown all along. 

“That young man—Morrice Steele.” 
There was awe even in the tired bitter- 
ness of Ben Compton’s voice. ‘I never 
knew until lately. Maybe he never knew 
I was at the head. But if he had, he 
wouldn’t have held his hand. Nor 
would I when I was his age. There’s 
no mercy with men like Morrice Steele 
and me. We neither ask nor give it. 
If Morrice Steele showed mercy to me 
now it would cost him near to a million 
and the little tin. god’s throne that’s the 
dream of men like him and me. He’s 
shown no mercy to your husband’s peo- 
pie, the Wedderburns. He’s sinking 
coal shafts outside their gates already. 
He'll have the house any day now. He’s 
a hard man.” 

The ghost of a grim smile touched 
Compton's lips as he finished. 

Dawn felt a sudden wave of weak- 
ness go over her. The night had been 
a riot of emotion which was now almost 
too strong for her. Morrice Steele! 

Her father, dazed by the catastrophe 
that was upon him, did not suspect that 
she was in Woodton working as Steele’s 
secretary. How well she knew about 
the forming of his new corporation! 
She shivered at the thought that her 
own hand had written some of the let- 
ters which had helped to destroy her 
father. 

“He could save you from ruin, if he 
wished, dad—Morrice Steele!” Dawn 
said. ‘And still remain rich and pow- 
erful.” 

The blood rushed to her face then 
ebbed back to her heart, leaving Dawn 
Wedderburn very pale and still. What 
was it that Morrice Steele had said that 
day John Harkaway had been killed? 

“You could come to me and ask for 
anything. Never forget that!” 

“Yes!” said Ben Compton, softly, as 
though to himself. ‘He could save me, 
if he’d throw away a million. But men 
don’t do that without getting something 


in return. 
him.” 
“Stop the car, dad!’ Dawn cried, 


And I’ve nothing to give 


breathlessly and imperiously. “I can’t 
go home with you now, dear. I must 
stay a little longer in Woodton. Then 


I will come. Perhaps something will 
happen. I think it will. But you must 
let me stay here. I have enough money 


‘and am quite—quite happy. Before long 


I will let you know something about 
Terry and myself.” 

Dawn spoke into the speaking tube. 
The car stopped just outside the town. 

“Good-by, dear!” she breathed. ‘““And 
don’t worry. Something will happen 
so that Morrice Steele will not ruin 
you.” 

She pressed her lips to his worn face. 
Already, the approaching blow seemed 
to have drained the vitality from Ben 
Compton and he clung to her with a 
bewildered look. 

“Don’t leave me, Rosy! 
I'm shaky, dear. 
inside.” 

He sought to hold her and for one 
instant her resolution faltered. Yet the 
more pitiful he seemed, the more 
surely she must leave him for the pur- 
pose that had formed within her. 

“T must, dear!” She caressed his 
rough hand. ‘‘For a little while. Oh, 
don’t you see that I must try and save 
you before it is too late?” 

She stood on the wind-swept road be- 
side the car. She saw the faintness of 
Ben Compton’s old ironical smile. 

“Save me! You can’t, Rosy, my little 
girl, Not you nor any other woman, 
nor man neither, except Steele. And 
he'll give mercy no more than I'll ask 
for it. Something for nothing, Rosy! 
Men like Morrice Steele—and—me— 
don’t know that kind of dealing.” 

“T am going, dad!” Dawn said. “You 
must be brave until you hear from me. 
You will be brave until then?” 

She was frightened—frightened of 
what grief and shattered pride might do 


Not now! 
Something’s broke 
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to Ben Compton’s reason. She crushed 
her fear bravely. 

She freed herself gently. Then she 
was half-running down the dark road. 

Her eyes were luminous, but her face 
was pale as she hurried toward the faint 
shadows of the town, where it lay in 
the valley below. The house which 





Morrice Steele had taken stood on the 
hillside beneath the road which she 
traveled. 

Dawn leaned against a tree and looked 
down. Then she turned to look at the 
huddled streets of Woodton, strung with 
glimmering lamps about the valley. It 
was as though her glance tried to find 
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“I am going to tell you the only payment I can offer,” Dawn continued. 
“It is—myself.” 
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that hidden house where Terry Wed- 
derburn was with Pansy Harkaway. 

“Terry dear!” she whispered pitifully. 
“T must! And you don’t care!” 

Very slowly she began to descend the 
road which led to Morrice Steele’s 
house. 

Dawn’s footsteps faltered and stopped 
before the heavy door of Morrice 
Steele’s house. 

She stood beneath the overhanging 
portico, drawing the collar of her coat 
closer about her throat. Her eyes felt 
hot and lustrous, but the rest of her 
body was very cold. 

“T have a right to do what I wish 
with myself! It will not hurt Terry 
since he doesn’t care!” 

The sweeping thought gave her 
strength. She lifted the knocker and 
waited with erect little head and stiff, 
slim body. 

A healthy-looking housekeeper opened 
the door. Dawn saw that she was 
dressed as though for a journey. At 
the sight of the girl she hesitated, her 
broad, motherly face puckering. 

“Miss Denstone!” she said, doubt- 
fully. “Why, yes, the master’s in, but 
I’m just going to Ockley Hill to see my 
sister, who is very sick. Mr. Steele 
said he could look after himself to- 
night so he’ll be alone.” 

The woman ended with an embar- 
rassed cough. In the lighted hall a big 
figure blotted out the brightness. 

Morrice Steele spoke. Dawn caught 
the vibrant gladness in his voice. 

“Come in!’ he said. He left both 
her real and false names unspoken. To 
Morrice Steele, in the tumult that had 
swept_his big and stormy soul utterly 
out of its depth, the sight of Dawn at 
that hour shook him with wild hopes 
and fears. 

“T haven’t seen you for nearly a 
week,” he said. 

He did not say that he had kept pur- 
posely away from his office because he 
was afraid of himself. Since his visit 


to Topsy Lamond in New York he 
had been traveling around on business, 
trying to lull his fever with the anodyne 
of hard work, and failing miserably. 

“Something has happened to you!” 
Morrice Steele said, slowly. 

They stood together in his big, sim- 
ply furnished study. The footsteps of 
Mrs. Wyper, the housekeeper, had 
crunched past the window, and they 
were left alone in the house. 

“You are trembling!” Steele said, 
speaking again, almost harshly. “Sit 
down and tell me why you have come.” 

He did not touch her though Dawn 
had held out her hand to him. The 
masterful note of his voice made her 
sink mechanically into the big armchair. 
Now that she had crossed the threshold 
of her resolution she felt suddenly very 
calm and coldly desperate. 

“I have just seen my father,” she told 
him. “He came here to look for me. 
He told me what I never knew—that 
he was the Iron Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. He is on the verge of ruin 
which meang that he will soon be dead, 
because he could not live as a ruined 
man. He believes that there is only 
cne man who could save him. That is 
you.” 

: Morrice Steele stood looking down at 
her. 

“So he sent you to me,” he said. 

“He did not.” Dawn’s head went up 
proudly, yet a little wearily. “He does 
not even remember that I know you. I 
came myself. I came to remind you of 
a promise you once made me. Women 
never forget a promise. I came to ask 
you to let the Iron Manufacturing Cor- 
poration slip from your hands so that 
my father will not be utterly broken. 
Am I not a madwoman ?” 

She lifted her dry, hard eyes, brim- 
ming with wistful and bitter laughter. 
At her words Steele made no movement, 
He seemed to wait for her to go on. 
She knew that she must finish. 

“I am going to tell you the only 
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payment I can offer,’ Dawn continued. 
“It is—myself.” 

“Yourself !” 

Steele whispered the word. All the 
dams and floodgates he had tried to 
build within himself seemed to tumble 
down. His hazel eyes were lighting 
slowly, but he continued to stand, 
watching the fair, drooping head and 
pale steady face before him. 

“T told you that I loved Terry. It is 
still true—though I know there is an- 
other woman, for I have just seen her 
with him. I imagine the gods must 
have been working overtime to-night. 
I am quite sure, now, that I shall never 
get him back. I think I haven’t been 
sure of that till to-night. But I am now. 
I think the only time that I shall ever 
hear from him again will be when he 
wants me to—to divorce him. Oh, peo- 
ple will say it is a sordid case, when 
they see it in the papers. They will 
talk about the degeneration of the idle 
rich—Terry Wedderburn and Mrs. 
Harkaway, Ben Compton’s daughter and 
the great Morrice Steele!” 

A gulp of laughter caught in Dawn’s 
throat. The sound of it made Morrice 
Steele wince. 

“You have come to me to save your 
father,” he said slowly. “It is another 
—hbargain ?” 

“Tf you will agree to it,” Dawn whis- 
pered. She was searching his face with 
a passionate scrutiny in which there was 
dread. What if he would make no bar- 
gain? She had heard that to men like 
Morrice Steele their ambition was a 
golden god, and women and love but 
things of tinsel. She had forgotten her 
own self utterly in the fever of sacrifice 
that was upon her. Two pictures filled 
her soul, incongruously different, the 
laughing careless face of Terry Wed- 
derburn, and the beaten and bowed head 
of Ben Compton. 

“A business deal!” 

The words dropped heavily from 
Morrice Steele. He had moved nearer 
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to Dawn and looked big and remorse- 
less, yet almost brutally hungry. 

“When I gave you that promise, I 
never said I should ask any payment,” 
he said, slowly. 

“I know that you want payment,” 
Dawn replied. “I do not think in all 
your life you have ever given away any 
great thing without exacting payment— 
fair and just perhaps. But you always 
wanted payment.” 

Steele’s hands clenched. Like an ar- 
row the true words that this clear-squled 
and sheltered girl spoke went home. He 
had always taken payment for every- 
thing. That was why he was Morrice 
Steele, whom men hated and feared. 

Suddenly he stood close to Dawn. 

“I want to take you and hold you!” 
he said, with a quick and potent wave of 
passion that seemed to weaken him. “I 
want to take the wonderful gift that 
God has sent to me, without asking the 
why or wherefore. I want to take it 
and cherish it and give it all that it asks 
and nothing more. Not in payment, 
but because I want to give. You've 
come here to make the payment that 
women have been willing to make as 
long as there has been history, for some 
one they loved. My dear!” 

Dawn looked up. She saw that 
Steele’s face was hard and ugly with 
suppressed pain, yet his hazel eyes were 
infinitely tender and wounded. Sud- 
denly he caught both her shoulders. 

“T play the rdle of villain badly!” he 
said, with a twisted smile. “I’ve got to 
learn how to do it.” 

He turned abruptly from her. Within 
him temptation was rioting in a pitiless 
storm. She was in love with her vaga- 
bond husband and yet would sacrifice 
herself for her father. What if he 
took her, trusting in time to give her 
some, shred of the passion that shook 
himself? He could make her forget 
Terry Wedderburn sooner or later. 
Could he? She was not the type that 
forget soon. 
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“TI can’t let you do it, Dawn!” Steele 
said, huskily. 

She swayed to her feet, utterly color- 
less. He knew that by holding out his 
hands he could have taken her into his 
arms.and she would have given herself 
to him. 

“Then you will save my father?” she 
asked, steadily. 

Morrice Steele stood big and angular, 
with his hands hanging by his sides. 
His face looked worn and haggard. 

“Your father is safe,” he answered 
almost roughly. “I will do nothing 
about the Iron Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion until I decide whether a 





“Whether?” Dawn’s hot lips scarcely 
moved. 

“Whether to take payment,” Steele 
finished. 

He was standing at the open door and 
the cool night wind was blowing into 
the room. An absurd film swam before 
Dawn’s eyes, so that, as she passed out, 
she almost stumbled against him. Steele 
caught her arm and guided her down 
the starlit dusk of the path. 

The gate clicked softly behind her 
and she was standing alone. 

Very slowly Dawn Wedderburn 
moved down the road toward the dis- 
tant town. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





INQUISITIVE MOON 


HEN stars like blossoms 
Appear in skies above 
And night winds murmur 
Melodies of love, 
I find sweet oblivion 
From care within your arms, 
Against your heart I rest 
Safe from all alarms. 
The pale, white moon, 
Like a lady from the sea, 
Glides from a cloud, 
Looks at you and me. 


I raise my hand 


To shut out the moon’s face; 
Moonbeams shine through 

My fingers like lace. 
You kiss each finger, 

Smiling tenderly. 
Ardently your lips 

Find mine in love’s ecstasy. 


HeEten K. Roserts. 





ELEN came out 
of an office build- 
ing on Main Street in 
Houston, Texas, and 
stood huddled against 
the wall for a mo- 
ment, away from the 
swirling current of 
humanity that swept 
past her. It was like 
that every evening 
from five to six: She 
was glad, she thought, 
that she didn't have to 
struggle for a seat or a strap on the 
overcrowded sireet cars. Her room was 
only six blocks away on Mckinney Ave- 
nue. She caught a long breath and 
stepped into the current flowing past 
her. 
People jostled her. She was tired. 
It had heen a hard day in the office. 
The traffic light was against her at the 
next corner. A young man clad in dust- 
stained overalls stood beside her as she 
paused on the curb. She could read his 
story as easily as though it were written 
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on a sign on his chest. 
He was one of the 
great army of unem- 
ployed. Down on his 
luck, he would call it. 

A tiny wave of sym- 
pathy for him ran 
over her. She couldn’t 
help feeling that way 
about these men out 
of jobs. He had probably come into 
the city on a freight train. That would 
account for the dust-stained overalls. 
His eyes, sweeping around, met her ap- 
praising gaze. She turned her head 
quickly. 

“T wonder if you could help me.” He 
was speaking to her. ‘“I]——” 

The light changed, and whatever he 
had intended to say was lost in the dash 
across the street. He was still beside 
her when she stepped up on the curb at 
the farther side of the strect. He was 
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rather a nice-looking young man despite 
the dusty overalls. She glanced around 
at him again. His face was red, but he 
managed a grin. He was probably hun- 
gry, she reasoned. A restaurant loomed 
beside her. Her pity for him won. She 
swung into the restaurant and touched 
his arm lightly as she passed. He fol- 
lowed her through the door. 

“You’re hungry, aren’t you?” She 
paused just inside the door and looked 
up into his face. 

“Why—why. ” 
his face deepened. 

“Tt’s quite all right,” she assured him. 
“I know what it is to be out of a job. 
I’ve been in that condition myself.” 

“But I’m afraid that—I “ 

“The first thing, of course, is a good 
hot meal,” she told him brightly. 
“There’s nothing that can get your spirit 
down lower than an empty stomach.” 
She pulled off her coat to hang it on a 
rack beside a table. 

A second later he was grinning across 
a white tablecloth at her. His dark hair 
swept back from his forehead in curly 
waves. His teeth were white, even, and 
well cared for. His gray eyes had little 
glints of fire in them, and his skin was 
tanned a healthy brown. Altogether, he 
was a very good-looking young man, she 
decided. 

“Really, I shouldn’t——” 
trailed off as she cut in: 

“The roast duck with oyster dressing 
here is excellent.” 

“What I started to say was we 

“You'll want coffee, of course.” 

_“Are there any more like you in 
Houston?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No, I’m the original dumb-bell. 
Mary, my roommate, says it would be 
impossible for any one else to be as 
dumb as I am.” 

“T didn’t mean like that, though I’m 
sure it’s just a case of envy with your 
friend Mary.” His eyes were frankly 
admiring. “Why, listen, you make all 


The redness of 








His voice 








the girls in the current ‘Follies’ look like 
the washed-out chorus of a second-rate 
show !” 

A wave of color swept up into her 
face. 

“You needn’t be trying to pay for 
your supper with pretty speeches,” she 
told him. “I’m expecting my money 
back when you get a job.” 

His face turned a brick-red hue. One 
hand went instinctively toward his 
pocket, and then he seemed to remember 
that he had no money. The hand came 
back to rest on the table. 

“Tm stating facts, not handing out a 
line,” he told her. With the forefinger 
of one hand he emphasized each sen- 
tence. “In the first place, about half 
of our feminine population is living on 
lettuce, dill pickles, and soda crackers, 
trying to attain a figure like yours. 
Then there’s that glorious red hair. 
It’s not auburn or golden; it’s frankly 
red, and how! The person who could 
match its shade with a dye would make 
a millionaire look like a pauper in less 
than a year. Aiding and abetting the 
hair and the figure is a natural com- 
plexion that costs the women of 
America millions each year to imitate, 
and a pair of deep-blue eyes that I sus- 
pect are not entirely inexperienced in 
making masculine hearts function er- 
ratically !” 

Helen managed a smile as she leaned 
over the table. He was certainly turn- 
ing out to be an irresponsible young 
man. She had picked him up because he 
was hungry, and now she suspected that 
he was trying to make her. 

“You must think I’m as dumb as 
Mary said I was, if you expect me to 
fall for a line like that.” She toyed with 
a fork on the table. “You needn’t worry 
over what I said about paying for this.” 
Her smile flashed out suddenly. “I’m 
a Girl Scout,” she confided. Her hand 
indicated the roast duck the waiter was 
placing before them. ‘This is my good 
deed for to-day.” 
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She hadn’t realized before that she, 
too, was hungry. She had ordered for 
herself mainly to save him the unneces- 
sary embarrassment of eating alone. 
Obviously, he was not the kind of young 
man who made begging a profession ; it 
was due to the unemployment situation 
that prevailed over the whole country. 
There was something pathetic about it 
to her. Here was a young man unable 
to find work, who was obviously intel- 
ligent, of fair education, able-bodied, 
and anxious for a job. She was sure of 
the latter. He wasn’t of the hobo or 
tramp type. He was adventurous, per- 
haps, but always perfectly willing to 
pay his way. 

There were, of course, thousands like 
him all over the country, men who had 
lost their jobs and were unable to find 
others. Something really ought to be 
done about it. Just what should be done 
Helen was not sure, but she knew it 
should be done quickly. 

“Thanks a lot,” the young man told 
her when they stood outside the restau- 
rant door. “If you'll give me your ad- 
dress, I'll pay the money back to you 
just as soon as I go to work.” He fished 
a card and a fountain pen from the 
pocket of his overalls, and stood waiting 
for her answer. 

She stared at the pen silently. It was 
a rather expensive one, ornamented with 
gold, not the sort of pen a young man 
who was broke and looking for a job 
would be expected to carry around with 
him. 

“My mother gave it to me.” He had 
noticed her interest in the pen. ‘“That’s 
why I still have it,” he explained. 

“Oh!” Her eyes moved away from 
the pen. “Send it to Helen Anthony, 
Post Office Box 891,” she told him. It 
was the mail address of the company 
she worked for. Any mail addressed 
to her in care of their box would reach 
her. 

“And your street address?” he went 
on. 


“Is that necessary? You can mail the 
money to me.” 

“T prefer to bring it to you person- 
ally. ga 

She Hésitated. After all, he was a 
strange young man. 

“T can trace you from the box num- 
ber,” he suggested. 

She considered that. It was true. She 
had forgotten for the instant that he 
was an altogether irrepressible young 
man. 

“The street address is No. 4412 Main 
Street,” she said with a smile. It was 


‘the number of the building in which she 


worked, and was the business address 
of probably a couple of hundred girls 
as much as it was hers. 

“Thank you.” The pen scratched 
once more. 

“Here’s a dollar.’ She opened her 
bag and held out a bill to him. “I—I 
think you can find a room and bed for 
that to-night.” The color was rushing 
up into her face again. 

He waved the money aside. 

“I'll find a place to sleep without 
that,” he assured her. “There are lots 
of places to sleep for a fellow like me. 
Haystacks, box cars ue 

Her laugh interrupted. 

“Haystacks in Houston? 
think you'll find them!” 

“Anyway, there are the box cars,” he 
retorted. “Always plenty of them sit- 
ting around in the railroad yards.” 

She put the bill back in her bag and 
turned away. Before she had taken 
half a dozen steps, she was glancing back 
over her shoulder at him. He was strid- 
ing up the street with as much assur- 
ance as though he had just been elected 
president of the bank which loomed 
down upon them from across the street. 
The world would never be able to keep 
a young man like that down for long. 

She forgot she was tired as she 
walked on to the room she shared with 
Mary Hughes. Mary was there when 
she arrived, and wanted to know why 





I hardly 
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she was late. Helen told her that she 
had eaten on the way, but neglected to 
mention the young man. Mary would 
think she was getting to the point where 
she needed a guardian, if she learned 
that Helen had given a strange young 
man his supper. 

“Got a date for to-night?” Mary 
wanted to know. 

Helen shook her head. 

“Derek wants to bring along a friend 
for you.” 

Helen slipped out of her dress and 
into a bath robe. Mary was always 
wanting her to go out with some ot 
Derek’s friends. They never turned 
out exactly right for her. A lot of them 
wanted to kiss her the first time she 
went out with them. Others assured 
her that they could never be happy with- 
out her. All of them assumed that she 
wanted to get married. She didn't. 
She was doing very well for herself. 
Her salary was thirty-five dollars a week 
in the office where she worked, and the 
hours were not long. 

“Well, are you going?” Mary de- 
manded. 

“No, I think not,” Helen replied. 
“Derek’s friends bore me.” ; 

“Indeed?” Mary raised a pair of 
plucked eyebrows. “Perhaps you're 
looking for bigger game.” 

“T’m not looking for any game at all.” 

“You may change your mind when I 
tell you this man is a big cotton king. 
He’s probably worth half a million!” 

“When I fall for a man it will be be- 
cause I love him and not because he’s 
got money! There are two kinds of 
men I don’t care about knowing. One 
is the adventurous type that’s looking 
for a new thrill, and the other is a man 
with a lot of money. Both of them 
always expect things of a girl.” 

“Honey, all men are adventurers 
where women are concerned.” 

Helen went on into the bathroom and 
turned the water on in the tub. When 
she came out twenty minutes later, Mary 


was dressed to go out. Helen found a 
magazine and a comfortable chair, and 
sat down to read.. 

Mary paused at the door before she 
left. 

“Darling, I think you’re wrong this 
time,” she told Helen. “George Madi- 
son is nice, besides having half a mil- 
lion. I’ve got an idea he'd fall for you 
harder than the stock market tumbled 
last winter.” 

Helen glanced up slowly from the 
magazine. 

“If and when I ever marry, it won’t 
be a rich man. They never forget a 
girl had nothing before she. married 
them.” 

Helen was quite sure of her philoso- 
phy. She knew exactly what she wanted 
of marriage if it ever came to her—a 
bungalow in the suburbs with plenty of 
flowers around it, a spotless kitchen with 
shiny pots and pans, dainty little aprons 
to wear in that kitchen, and last but not 
least, a man who worked for his living 
and yet had plenty of time to lavish all 
the love in the world on her. 

The next afternoon when she came 
out of the building, a rather well- 
dressed young man was standing beside 
the entrance. She turned her head 
quickly when he smiled at her. The 
young man quickly fell into step be- 
side her. 

“You really need a memory course 
for faces,” he remarked. “You stand a 
good chance to lose money if you go 
around feeding hungry men, and then 
can’t remember their faces when you 
see them again.” 

She glanced around at him quickly. 
He was the young man of the day be- 
fore. He looked very different without 
the overalls. 

“Oh!” She was annoyed at herself 
for blushing. Why should she be em- 
barrassed because she hadn’t remem- 
bered him? He was nothing to her. 
Her eyes took in the excellent material 
of his suit and the well-tailored air 
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“I wonder if you could help me.” He was speaking to her. 


about him. “You found a job rather 
quickly, didn’t you?” she asked him in 
surprise. 

“Yes, and I talked my boss into giv- 
ing me an advance on my salary,” he 
explained. “I want to pay you for my 
dinner last evening.” He pulled a wal- 
let from his pocket. They were be- 
fore the same small restaurant where 
they had eaten the night before. He 
glanced inside and smiled. “The roast 
duck with oyster dressing is excellent in 
there,” he suggested. 

She paused in indecision. 

“Won’t you please have dinner with 
me?” he begged. 


“T’m afraid you're a spendthrift,” she 
smiled at him. ‘The very first day you 
get a job you want to begin spending 
your money on girls.” 

“Not girls!” he objected. 
girl, and such a girl!” 

The color in her face deepened. 
There was something about him that 
left her a bit flustered. She forced her 
eyes to meet his. 

“Can you really afford 
wanted to know. 

“Listen—the only thing I can’t afford 
is to have you refuse.” His hand 
sought her arm to guide her into the 
restaurant. ‘Can't you understand it’s 


“On one 


it?” she 
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certain to help my courage and self- 
confidence to know I’m dining with the 
prettiest girl in Houston?” 

“I really shouldn’t let you,” she ob- 
jected, as he piloted her into the place. 

Then he was helping her off with her 
coat and hanging it on the.rack. The 
waiter hovered over them. Helen re- 
membered that she didn’t even know 
the young man’s name. Her aunt, who 
owned the apartment house where she 
and Mary roomed. would be highly 
shocked if she suspected that Helen was 
having dinner with a young man she 
had picked up on the street. 

“And what, may I ask, is the job that 
seems to have produced such sudden 
and satisfactory results?’ Helen asked. 

He took a cardcase from his pocket, 
and placed a bit of white pasteboard on 


the table before her. She read: 
HOUSTON AUTO SALES COMPANY 
Represented by 


Danie, A. McDonaLp 


He grinned across the table at her. 

“That’s splendid!” She put the card 
back on the table. “You were lucky, 
weren’t you?” _ 

“Beyond a doubt,” he agreed. 

“Jobs are so few, and there are so 
many men looking for them,” she said. 

“T wasn’t referring to the job,” he 
told her quickly. “I’ve never failed to 
find a job. But a girl like you!” His 
eyes lighted up. “That’s something 
different.” 

They went from their dinner to a 
show. After that, Dan dropped by a 
garage and drove an expensive-looking 
roadster out. It was, she knew, the car 
furnished him by the company he 
worked for. They rode out to the end 
of Main Street and back. 

A week went swiftly by. Dan seemed 
to be one of those young men who be- 
lieved in making the most of opportuni- 
ties. His job never interfered with his 
waiting for her each evening when she 
came down from work. Her conscience 


troubled her a little over the amount 
of money he insisted on spending on 
her. There were boxes of candy and 
flowers galore, the best shows in town, 
dancing at the most expensive night 
clubs. His attitude toward money could 
hardly be reconciled with that of a 
young man who had been penniless and 
hungry a week before. 

He explained it by saying that he was 
selling a lot of cars, and that his com- 
missions were high. 

They drove to Galveston one Sunday. 
He had gotten out to change a punc- 
tured tire. She was trying to help. His 
hand closed over hers as she was 
placing the jack. Their eyes met for a 
brief instant, clung together. Irresist- 
ibly, like steel to magnet, the flow of 
emotion that seemed to possess them 
both drew them together. Their lips 
met. 

At last Helen was aware of people 
passing in cars and staring at them curi- 
ously. She struggled free of his arms. 
He still held her hand. She was weak 
and breathless. 

“Honey, I love you!” he whispered, 
and there was something in his voice 
that told her that he, too, was shaken. 

They changed the tire and drove on. 
He kept talking of a trip to California. 

“We can’t be married right away.” 
She smiled at him. He was so obvi- 
ously in love with her. “There are sev- 
eral reasons, Dan. Of course, we could 
rent a furnished apartment, but I don’t 
want to live like that. I want a home— 
not an expensive one, but a place where 
we won't have to ask the landlady when 
we want to cook a meal on the gas 
stove.” 

He was silent for several moments 
after that. She nestled close to him as 
he slipped one arm around her. It was 
an hour that she found herself wishing 
could last forever. The car purred 
smoothly, like the perfect piece of ma- 
chinery it was. He spent more money 
on her in Galveston. Nothing but the 
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most expensive places would do for 
them. 

It was nearing eleven that night when 
they finally drove back to Houston. 
Mary was waiting. Helen knew Mary 
was up as she climbed the stairs to their 
room.. Mary had been peeping through 
the curtains when Dan kissed her good 
night. Helen hadn’t cared. As far as 
she was concerned, all the world could 
know she loved Dan. , 

Mary was just slipping out of her 
dress as Helen opened the door. 

“You're a fine four-flusher!” Mary 
remarked as Helen sank down into a 
chair to slip off her shoes. 

“Why pee 

“T saw you down there a moment 
ago.” 

Helen nodded brightly. 

“T’ve fallen at last,” she admitted. 
She carried her shoes to the closet and 
caught a negligee from a hook. “It’s 
funny. I didn’t know for sure I was 
in love with him till this morning.” 

“Yes? It’s easy to fall in love with a 
man like that. I can understand now 
how George Madison with his half a 
million didn’t look so good to you.” 

Helen laughed. 

“Isn’t Dan a darling?” she asked 
“He’s worth more than all the money in 
the world.” 

“Sure he’s a darling,” Mary agreed. 
“Any one whose old man has ten mil- 
lion is a darling!” 

Helen swung around slowly from the 
.closet door. 

‘What do you mean?” she demanded. 
“Dan earns every cent he’s got. Why, 
I even bought his supper for him the 
first night I met him. He—he——” 
She paused. She couldn’t tell Mary 
that Dan had been begging when she 
saw him the first time. “He was hun- 
gry and didn’t have a cent!” 

“Say, that’s a hot one for the press! 
Elias McDonald’s son hungry and fed 
by a working girl! Only, don’t give it 
too much publicity, honey, or they won’t 


believe you.” Mary leaned back in her 
chair and laughed. 

“What are you trying to say?” Helen 
had hold of Mary’s shoulders and was 
shaking her. “Dan’s poor, I tell you! 
Very poor.” 

“Then I’d like to be just as poor as 
he is!” Mary got up and went over to 
where the Sunday paper was scattered 
on the floor. “I’m not blaming you, 
honey,” she went on as she hunted 
through the rotogravure section. “Ten 
million aren’t to be treated lightly. My 
advice is, to watch your step, keep him 
crazy about you, and don’t let him for- 
get you’re ready to marry him any mo- 
ment.” Mary came back to her with 
the paper opened at a certain page. 

Helen stared silently at the photo- 
graph of Dan before her eyes. The 
little caption below it read: 


Automobile manufacturer’s son working in 
local agency, learning retail selling end. Mr. 
Sam Adams, dealer, says that Dan McDonald 
is proving himself a real salesman, too! 


Slowly Helen dropped the paper back 
on the floor. So that was why he had 
found a job so readily! And he had 
probably driven down from the factory, 
which would account for the dust- 
stained overalls. She smiled grimly at 
the idea of her notion that he was hun- 
gry and her insistence on buying him 
something to eat. It was, as Mary had 
said, hot press stuff. 

Her thoughts ran on, dwelling on 
this incident and that since she had 
known him till the moment she had 
found herself in his arms. Vaguely, 
she knew there had been something 
wrong with his declaration of love, and 
she kept searching her memory for 
what it was. Marriage! She sat upa 
little straighter in her chair as she re- 
membered that he had forgotten to ask 
her to marry him. She had been just a 
playgirl for Dan, some one to help pass 
away the hours of his exile from home! 

Her eyes were wide and staring when 
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Her conscience troubled her 

a little over the amount of 

money he insisted on spend- 
ing .on her. 


she rose to undress. She would never 
let any one know how much it hurt. 

“You certainly kept it dark,” Mary 
told her. “My advice is hurry up with 
the wedding if he’s asked you to marry 
him!” 

“But he didn’t!” Helen stepped over 
to the light switch. “Are you ready?” 
she asked. 

“You mean—— 
bed. 

“No, I don’t mean anything!” It 
was hard for Helen to keep all the heat 
out of her voice. Mary could be trying 
_ at times. 


»” 


Mary sat up in 





Long after Mary was asleep, Helen 
was still watching the cars flit by on 
the street below. Of the two kinds of 
men she had told herself she would 
never fall in love with she had to choose 
one who combined the qualities of both. 
A wealthy adventurer! Dan was like 
that. He would always be seeking new 
fields of feminine pulchritude to con- 
quer. Of course, he hadn’t asked her to 
marry him. She was just another girl 
in a life more or less filled with them. 

She went to sleep at last to dream that 
Dan was trying to flirt with every pretty 
girl on the streets. 
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In the old, gray light of the next 
morning while she stared down at the 
street below, she lay on the bed and tried 
to plan a future in which men would 
have no part. It wasn’t going to be 
easy to forget Dan. Being a practical 
young person and not inclined to illogi- 
cal reasoning, Helen recognized that 
Dan had done something to her which 
could not be brushed away like a bit of 
dust from her shoes or dress. Cutting 
him out of her life would hurt. It 
would take quite some time to heal the 
wound. 

The day dragged along. Things went 
wrong in the office, and at five o’clock 
Helen felt that nothing in the world 
could possibly matter again. To avoid 
Dan she left by a side entrance. After 
going to her room by a roundabout 
route, she found that he had been keep- 
ing the phone busy for ten minutes, de- 
manding that he be allowed to talk to 
her. 

“For Heaven’s sake, child,” her aunt 
reproved her, “talk to that young man 
before the phone runs me crazy!” 

“TI don’t want to talk to him,” Helen 
replied, midway on the stairs. 

“Miss Anthony doesn’t want to talk 
to you, and will you please stop calling ?” 
she heard her aunt telling Dan as she 
went on up the stairs to her room. Yet, 
twenty minutes later her aunt was 
knocking on her door, and saying: 
“Helen, that young man is parked down 
in the living room, and refuses to leave 
until he sees you! I’ve tried to get rid 
of him, but he won’t move an inch. 
You'll simply have to come down and 
see him for a moment.” 

Helen stared wearily at her reflection 
in the dressing-table mirror. She had 
nearly forgotten that Dan was an irre- 
pressible young man. She picked up a 
powder puff, ran it over her face, and 
went down to see him. 

“Honey!” He was up instantly and 
took two quick steps toward her. 
“What’s wrong? Have you suddenly 
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discovered I’m a dud?” He grinned at 
her. 

She stared at him silently. She had 
forgotten there would have to be some 
kind of explanation to him. His grin 
froze on his face. 

“What is it, honey?” he demanded. 
“You're looking at me as though I were 
a bomb some Red had left in the room! 
I knew when you didn’t keep our date 
for lunch that there was a cylinder 
missing in the motor somewhere.” 

“We’re through,” she told him stead- 
ily. “It must have been quite a joke to 
you when you let me pay for your din- 
ner that evening!” 

“Now, listen: I knew you had me 
wrong, but I started falling for you 
right that moment. If I’d told you the 
truth then, you’d have promptly forgot- 
ten me. I understood that. So I let 
you go on thinking what you were 
thinking. It gave me a chance to see 
you again.” He took a step toward her. 
“Please be fair, Helen! I didn’t tell 
you anything that wasn’t true. When 
I asked you to help me, I was trying to 
find my way to the sales agency.” 

The ill humor she had been strug- 
gling with all day spilled out like water 
bursting over a dam. 

“Yes, it was all my fault, of course!” 
she told him hotly. “I saw you and 
picked you up on the street just to start 
a flirtation !”’ 

“Please let’s not quarrel, honey! I 
love you!” His gray eyes met hers 
evenly as he came toward her. His 
arms sought her. She stepped back, 
eluding him. 

It was true, she thought. He did love 
her in his way. At that moment he 
wanted her terribly, just as he might 
want any other plaything. The next 
week he would be wanting some other 
girl, some one new! 

“Doesn’t that end it?” she demanded 
with a mechanical, twisted smile. ‘‘I’ve 
admitted I picked you up to amuse my- 
self. I find that you bore me now. You 
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can understand that, can’t you?” Her 
eyes were cold and hard as she stared 
at him. 

He caught his hat from a table. 

“Yes, I guess if that’s the way you 
feel, it just about does put everything 
on the junk pile!” He strode toward 
the door. “Good evening to you, Miss 
Anthony!” 

Unconsciously, after he had brushed 
by her into the hall, she took two quick 
steps after him, but in that same instant 
the hall door slammed and he was gone. 


Two weeks passed, and the pain did 
not lessen. 

One evening when Helen came in 
from work, Mary remarked: 

“Dan called this evening. I think 
you’re the dumbest thing in the twen- 
tieth century. Dan is young, rich, 
good-looking, and wild about you, and 
you're goofy over him, yet you won't 
have anything to do with him!” 

“He’s not wild about me, and I’m not 
goofy over him!” 

“Wrong on both counts, darling! I 
happen to know you well enough to un- 
derstand how very much in love with 
him you are. And I’d bet my last cent 
he’s thinking his life will be ruined 
without you. Of course, he’s mistaken. 
There are a million other girls who'd 
be glad to help him forget you, and one 
of them probably will, but right now he 
thinks the future’s a total loss because 
he can’t have you!” 

“Yes, he wants me, but net as badly 
as you think.” Not enough to ask her 
to marry him, Helen thought as she went 
into the bathroom and locked the door 
by way of ending the conversation. 

But Mary was waiting when she came 
out after her bath. 

“Then stop moping around and come 
out with me.” Mary took up the con- 
versation where they had left it. 
“Derek’s got a friend who’s a hot num- 
ber. He'll help you forget young Dan 
McDonald.” 


Helen hesitated. It wasn’t helping 
any to stay at home thinking of Dan. 

“Tl phone Derek to bring Gregory 
along for you.” Mary rushed out the 
door and down to the phone. 

Helen did not offer to stop her. 

Gregory Hale’s car was. small but 
speedy, Helen discovered on the way 
uptown after Mary had introduced her 
to Gregory. Gregory, she decided, was 
one of those young men who thought 
rather well of themselves. He tried to 
kiss her while they were waiting for a 
traffic light. 

As they entered a brilliantly lighted 
night club, Helen’s eyes discovered Dan 
seated not more than a dozen feet from 
the table to which a waiter led them. 
Dan half rose from his chair when he 
saw her, then dropped back down and 
seemed to concentrate his attention on 
the drink before him. 

Gregory began to drink rather heav- 
ily. Helen refused, and Mary sipped 
only a slight taste of the stuff. The 
party became gay as Derek and Gregory 
continued their drinking. A little feel- 
ing of recklessness stole over Helen. 
What did anything matter? 

Gregory didn’t seem to be getting 
very drunk, in spite of the amazing 
amount of the liquor he was consuming. 
Helen danced several times with him. 
He kept trying to make love to her. 

Once she glanced up to find Dan 
standing beside her. 

“T wonder if you’d dance with me,” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. He leaned closer 
to her to speak in a low tone. 

“Come on away from this gang, 
Helen. They’re not your kind. I can 
see that this party is going to get rough. 
That guy you came in with will be as 
drunk as bootleg liquor can make him 
in another half hour.” 

Her eyes blazed as she lifted them to 
his, and then let her gaze sweep out to 
the dance floor where Gregory was 
dancing with Mary. 
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“T can always take 
care of myself,” she 
told him. “I picked 
you up on the street, 
you know, and man- 
aged to get away with 
it just the same!” 

He winced as if she had struck him. 

“But that was different < 

“Thanks for your interest!” She 
turned her head away. “I don’t need 
protection, and you can run along!” 

“I’m not going to run along!” His 
voice was grim. “I’m going to stick 
around and see what happens!” He 
stalked back to his table and sat down 
as Mary and Gregory came off the dance 
floor. 

A quick wave of color flooded her 
face as her anger mounted. Two or 
three times during the next half hour 





“Are you quite sure you want 
to marry me, Dan?” she whis- 
pered between kisses. 






she let her eyes wan- 
der to him in stolen 
glances. Se sat there 
at his table, watching 
her steadily. She 
sprang up at last. 

“Let’s get out of here,” she told 
Gregory. 

“O. K. with me, baby.” 
way to the cloakroom. 

If she had been angry before, she 
was furious as Dan stood before the 
hat-check girl, getting his things as they 
got theirs. A steady beam of light pur- 
sued Gregory’s car through the maze 
of city traffic, and followed them oui 
along the main road. Gregory’s foot 
kept pressing harder on the accelerator, 
but the car behind seemed to maintain 
the pace without effort. It would, she 
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knew. There was nothing on the road 
that could leave Dan’s car behind. 

Gregory swung out through the park 
beyond Rice Institute. Dan followed 
through the park and back again. 

“Seems. as though some one were fol- 
lowing us,” Gregory remarked, and she 
knew he was becoming annoyed with 
the car behind. 

An instant later, Gregory had swung 
over to the curb and parked. Dan’s car 
also halted at the curb a couple of car 
' Tengths behind them. Gregory sprang 
out. Dan met him halfway between the 
cars. 

“Fine evening,” Dan said casually. 

“What’s the idea of following us 
around?” Gregory demanded. 

Their voices carried perfectly to 
Helen’s ears. 

“How do you know I’m following 
you?” Dan asked softly. 

“T’ve half a mind to knock you 
down!” Gregory’s voice was becoming 
heated. 

Helen got out 
of the car, took a 
couple of steps 
toward them. 

“T’m not trying 
to keep you from 
carrying out your 
threat of assault,” 
Dan __ observed, 
“but it’s only fair 
to warn you I was 
the best boxer in 
my college, and 
also full back on 
the football team. 
It’s going to take 
more than just a 
little tap to put me 
down!” Dan 
grinned back at him rather insolently. 

“Are you going to stop following 
me?” Gregory demanded. 

“Any man who drinks as much as you 
did and then goes out with a lady needs 
to be followed!” Dan told him. 
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“Say—look here!” 

“Yes, I know, you're carrying it 
pretty well, but you’ve had too much not 
to be drunk.” Dan’s voice was still cool 
and even. 

The fury that had been mounting 
higher and higher in Helen all evening 
took possession of her at last. She ran 
between them to face Dan. 

“You—you impossible bully!” she 
cried. “I’m going to call the police!” 

“Sure!” he agreed. ‘That'll solve 
the problem. They'll find the flask in 
your friend’s pocket and take him to the 
police station. That will leave me to 
take you home.” 

“Let me handle this, baby!”” Gregory 
brushed her aside in order to strike at 
Dan. 

What followed was almost too short- 
lived to be called a scuffle. Then Dan 
was holding both of Gregory’s wrists as 
he might have held those of a small boy. 
When he spoke Dan’s voice carried a 
note of steel. 

“Go get in 
your car and 
drive on,” he ad- 
vised Gregory. 
“Vl take the 
young lady 


home.” 
And Gregory 
went. His car 


roared down the 
street an instant 
later. 

Helen’s eyes 
roamed over the 
grassy lawn. She 
longed fervently 
for something, 
anything to hit 
Dan with. 

“I—I could kill you!” she whispered 
hoarsely. 

“And I love you!” He took a step 
toward her. “TI can’t understand you. 
Perhaps I’ll never understand you, but 
I love you! I can’t figure it out. You 
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seemed to be in love with me, too, and 
then you were off me as if I were some 
contagious disease. What happened? 
Did some friends pass the word to you 
that I’m a bigamist? It’s a lie. The 
nearest I’ve ever come to being a mar- 
ried man was too weeks ago when I 
started for a marriage license, hoping 
you'd help me fill it out!” 

She was still thoroughly angry. Even 
if he did love her and wanted to marry 
her he had acted inexcusably all through 
the evening. For the space of perhaps 
thirty seconds they stood there and 
stared into each other’s faces, while her 
red-headed temper struggled with her 


love for him. The red hair lost at last. 
She walked straight into his eager, out- 
stretched arms. 

“J—] don’t know what’s the matter 
with me, Dan!” she whispered between 
kisses. “I—I guess it’s my red hair!” 
And a short time later, after another 
long kiss, she asked: ‘“‘Are you quite 
sure you want to marry me, Dan—red 
hair. tantrums, and all?” 

“Sure that I want to marry you?” 
Dan gazed down into her face for a sec- 
ond while his arms tightened about her. 
“And how!” he whispered huskily be- 
fore he closed her lips with his own in 
a long, rapturous kiss. 





ALWAYS YOU 


‘THROUGHOUT the long and seeming endless nights, 
The slow beat of the clock upon the stair 
Seems like the measured beating of my heart, 
Calling, searching for you everywhere. 


Your pictured face smiles in the lamplight’s glow, 
As long I sit and gaze upon its charms, 

But, dear, I want you so—the girl I know— 
To cradle close within my yearning arms. 


And so I now come to you in love’s name 
To say I love you, dear—you know I do— 

Asking the right to make your life a way 
Of sunny happiness each glad day through. 


Trust me, sweetheart. Come, place your hand in mine, 
For love is like an open sesame, 

And I would teach you all that true love means, 
Through years, through life—yes, through eternity! 


H. H. Fariss. 





Only The Good 


By Gwen Tolliver 


GILDA JERROLD read the adver- 
tisement in the paper for the third 
time. 


Will Geraldine Morrow, who disappeared. 
five years ago, or any one who can give in- 
formation concerning her, communicate at once 
with Messrs. Straker & Combe, lawyers. De- 
scription of missing girl: Height, five feet 
four inches ; red-gold hair, amber-colored eyes, 
birthmark on shoulder shaped like a straw- 
berry. Age, twenty-four. 


Gilda laid down the newspaper, her 
heart throbbing with excitement. It 


was not the fact that a girl was missing 
that held her eager attention, but the 
extraordinary resemblance between the 
missing girl and herself. 

Red-gold hair, amber-colored eyes, 
birthmark on shoulder shaped like a 
strawberry ! 

It might have been a description of 
herself. She had that curious straw- 
berry mark on her right shoulder. 

The advertisement, originally appear- 
ing in a morning paper, had been re- 
printed by the Evening Wire, together 
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with a photograph of the wanted girl. 
As Gilda gazed at the picture of Ger- 
aldine Morrow she had an uncanny feel- 
ing that it was her own portrait at which 
she was looking. 

The likeness was so startling as to be 
almost incredible, and it was that which 
put into her mind the temptation with 
which she was struggling. 

Why should she not see the lawyers 
herself and find out what they wanted? 

There could be no harm in that. She 
would not say that she was the girl for 
whom they advertised, but if they were 
deceived into taking her for Geraldine 
Morrow that would not be her fault. 

That this was tampering with her 
conscience she knew. She was also 
aware that what she was proposing to 
do was dangerous, but she was too des- 
perate to care. It was a choice between 
despair and hope, and she knew even 
while she struggled with the temptation 
that her mind was made up. 

Two years before, when she was 
twenty-one, she had come to New York, 
against the wishes of the aunt with 
whom she lived, to try to earn her 
living. 

Gilda had obtained work for a time in 
a hat factory, but after the factory had 
closed down she had not been able to get 
another job. Now she was down to her 
last dollar, she owed three weeks’ rent, 
and was faced with being not only des- 
titute, but homeless as well. 

She dared not go back to her aunt, 
even if she had the money for her fare, 
which she had not. Her landlady had 
made it plain only the night before that 
if she did not pay her back rent she 
would be turned out. 

She must either find work or—what 
did happen to girls in her position? 

Gilda shuddered, and hastily swallow- 
ing the last drop of her coffee rose to 
go. Sheer exhaustion after tramping 
from place to place in search of work 
had forced her to spend some of her last 
dollar on a cup of coffee, and it was in 
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a newspaper that had been left on the 
table that she had read the announce- 
ment that had startled her. 

Ten minutes later she was sitting in 
the reception room of the offices of 
Messrs. Straker & Combe, with an out- 
ward assurance that she was far from 
feeling. 

Suddenly, as she sat there, her brain 
seemed to clear, and she realized what 
an appalling thing it was that she was 
doing. She felt she must have been mad 
even to think of it, and told herself she 
had better go away at once before any 
one came. 

She rose abruptly, and it was at that 
moment that the door opened and an 
elderly man entered. She had not yet 
stated her business to anybody, and 
thinking that he was merely a client she 
was about to brush past him when he 
stopped her, staring at her with bright, 
keen eyes behind horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

“You are Geraldine Morrow!” he 
said. 

Gilda started with surprise and nerv- 
ousness. The amazing resemblance ‘be- 
tween herself and the missing girl had 
not been her imagination, for this man 
saw it, too. She noticed now that he 
had no hat and carried a bunch of papers 
under his arm. Evidently he was a 
member of the firm. 

“T—I ” she began to stammer in- 
coherently. 

He cut her short. 

“I am very busy now,” he said 
briskly. “An important client is wait- 
ing for me. You are to go at once to 
the address on this paper and ask for 
Mrs. Bentham. Have you money for 
your fare?” 

His shrewd eyes swiftly appraised the 
girl’s shabbiness. 

“No. I mean I’m not—I can’t——” 
She was struggling between a desire to 
tell him that she was not Geraldine 
Morrow and the temptation to let him 
go on believing that she was. 
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“Then take this.” He drew a five- 
dollar bill from his wallet and handed it 
to her. “There is a good train from 
Hoboken at three fifteen. You will have 
time to catch it, and Mrs. Bentham will 
tell you everything.” 

Gilda only just made the train. Per- 
haps if she had had more time to think 
she would not have made it at all, but 
somehow she found herself seated in 
the train with still no clear idea in her 
head what she meant to do. 

The lawyer’s instant recognition of 
her had been encouraging, suggesting 
that other people, too, would be ready 
to suppose that she was Geraldine 
Morrow. 

But did she want them to? 

Had she, who had always been scru- 
pulously honest and hated deception of 
any kind, really made up her mind to 
take a place that was not hers by right, 
even if it were possible to do so? 

The thought was horrifying, but swift 
on it came the recollection of her des- 
perate situation. 

Surely nothing could be worse than 
the destitution that faced her? 

She was beginning to feel a kind of 
numbed helplessness, as if she were 
drifting on a tide that she had neither 
the strength nor the will to resist. 

It was fate, she told herself. Fate 
had flung her into that unknown tide, 
and she must go with it and let it sweep 
her where it would. She was tired of 
struggling and misery. 

Gilda looked for the first time around 
the coach in which she was traveling. It 
was nearly empty, the only other pas- 
senger being a man who sat in the seat 
opposite her. He was young, broad- 
shouldered and handsome in a clean-cut, 
open-air sort of way. His face was 
tanned by sun and wind, his eyes gray 
and clear and set beneath heavy dark 
brows. : 

Gilda met his gaze turned full upon 
her, and realizing suddenly that she 
had been staring at him, she flushed and 
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turned away, occupying herself with 
gazing out the window. 

Her window was open, and the day, 
though fine, was distinctly chilly, with a 
boisterous wind that made her wish her 
coat was thicker. Perhaps if she were 
not so hungry she would feel warmer. 
She tried to remember when last she 
had had a good meal, and the effort 
made her feel hungrier and colder than 
ever. She shivered and drew her coat 
closer around her. 

The man noticed the gesture. 

“You seem cold,” he remarked in a 
deep, pleasant voice. “Would you like 
your window shut?” 

Gilda started nervously when he 
spoke. She was feeling so nervous to- 
day that the slightest thing seemed to 
startle her. 

“If you don’t mind,” she answered, 
and got up so that he could get to the 
window. At that moment a strong gust 
of wind blew in the window, lifting the 
hat the man had laid on the seat beside 
him carrying it out of the window. 

Gilda made frantic efforts to grab it, 
forgetting that she was clutching her 
bag in her hand. A moment later hat 
and bag lay in the ditch by the track, 
and the train was racing on at forty 
miles an hour. 

“Oh, that’s too bad! 
your bag!” The man spoke with con- 
cern. “I’m so sorry.” 

Gilda stared at him, incapable of 
speech. The horror of what had hap- 
pened appalled her. Her bag was gone, 
and shabby though it was, it was the 
only one she possessed. Worse than 
that was the thought that it contained 
every cent she had, not only the remains 
of her last dollar, but the change from 
the five-dollar bill the lawyer had given 
her. 

What was she to do? She could not 
repay the money, and if it were found 
that she had taken it on false pretenses 
they might demand that she should do 
so. The loss brought home to her 
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swiftly and clearly the fact that she had 
no right to have taken the money at all, 
or to have let the lawyer believe even 
for a moment that she was the girl he 
wanted. 

She had committed a crime—she 
might be put in prison for it! 

She grew white, and the man noticed 
her pallor and the dawning fear in her 
eyes with alarm. He noticed, too, for 
the first time how lovely she was, with 
a loveliness that not even shabby clothes 
and the thinness of her face could dis- 
guise. He thought that she must have 
been ill to look so thin and pale. 

“Don’t look so distressed. Was there 
much money in your bag!” he asked. 

She answered as steadily as she could. 

“No, not much. Only a few dollars.” 

The words. were intended to be care- 
less, but he read in them more than she 
realized. He knew with unerring con- 
viction that those few dollars repre- 
sented to the girl a loss that she could 
ill afford. 

“Please don’t distress yourself,” he 
urged again. “It was my fault entirely. 
You were trying to save my hat, so you 
must allow me to make up your loss to 
you. Was there anything else of value 
in the bag?” 

“Yes.” She had another throb of 
fear as the memory came to her. “There 
was my ticket ue 

“Are you going far?” 

“To Wellbridge.” 

He smiled for the first time. 

“Then that is easily arranged,” he 
told her. “I am going to Wellbridge. 
You must take my ticket. Also you 
must accept the price of your bag and 
whatever was in it. I insist.” 

By the time the train stopped at Well- 
bridge Gilda had learned that his name 
was Peter Langham, and knew that she 
was sorry to say good-by. A chauffeur 
met him on the platform, and she 
watched him drive away in a big car. 

Then she almost forgot him as she 
remembered her own purpose in being 





there. A porter informed her that Five 
Oaks, the address the lawyer had given 
her, was only ten minutes’ walk from 
the station. 

It proved to be a large house behind 
high walls, and a rather grim-looking 
maid who opened the door said that 
Mrs. Bentham was at home. The 
woman looked grimmer than ever when 
Gilda refused to give her name, but she 
showed her into a room where the girl 
waited for a few minutes for the owner 
of the house to appear. 

Mrs. Bentham came at last, a middle- 
aged woman, fashionably dressed and 
with hair that was bright golden, ob- 
viously dyed, and a hard mouth that was 
a too glaring scarlet. She gave a 
shrewd, half-suspicious glance at the 
girl, and then cried in a voice of amaze- 
ment : 

“Geraldine!” 

Gilda’s. heart beat with excitement. 
She realized that the next few minutes 
would decide her fate. Fear of betrayal 
held her mute, and she could only gaze 
agitatedly into the hard, perturbed face 
of the woman before her. 

“Where have you been? What have 
you been doing? Why did you disap- 
pear tx 

Mrs. Bentham, now that she had re- 
covered from her amazement, fired 
these questions at her in a metallic, un- 
pleasant voice. 

Gilda took a firm hold of herself. 

“T lost my memory after a car acci- 
dent,” she faltered, seizing upon the first 
likely idea that came into her head. 

The woman’s keen eyes noticed the 
shabby clothes, the pale thin face. 

“T was afraid you were dead,” she 
said. “Five years is a long time, and I 
had given up hope. You don’t look as 
if you have had a good time. You want 
dressing and feeding. How did you find 
out who you were?” 

Although Gilda’s heart was still beat- 
ing more quickly than usual, she was 
feeling much more reassured than when 
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“Impostor!” she cried. 
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“You thought you were clever, but the mark 


should have been on the other shoulder. I’ll have you punished for this!” 


she had entered the room. Evidently 
her likeness to the missing girl was im- 
posing upon this woman. 

“It must have been the sight of my 
face in the paper,” she replied with 
amazing calm. “The name was familiar 
—it was like a key unlocking memory, 


then when the birthmark was mentioned 
I suddenly knew.” 

With a little laugh that she meant to 
be careless and with which she tried to 
mask her nervousness and dislike of the 
lies she was telling, she drew down her 
dress from her shoulder and displayed 
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the small mark that was shaped like a 
strawberry. 

The effect was amazing, but not in the 
way Gilda had expected. To her con- 
sternation the other sprang at her and 
shook her violently, her face so pale 
with rage that the rouge stood out in 
fantastic red patches, and her eyes glis- 
tened like two baleful lights. 

“Impostor!” she cried. “You thought 
you were clever, but the mark should 
have been on the other shoulder. I'll 
have you punished for this!” 

She pushed the terrified girl from her 
and moved toward the telephone. But 
before she could take off the receiver 
Gilda had reached her. 

“What—what are you going to do?” 
Her teeth were chattering so that she 
could hardly speak. 

“Call for the police!” was the terse 
reply. 

“Oh, don’t!” the girl implored. “T 
can’t think what made me do it. I was 
down and out. Please don’t!” 

Mrs. Bentham hesitated, and a cun- 
ning smile came to her lips. The girl 
before her was certainly astonishingly 
like the missing girl and might serve her 
purpose. 

Gilda saw what she took for signs of 
relenting, and redoubled her pleading. 

“Do forgive me,” she entreated. “TI 
haven’t harmed you.” 


The other pretended to think before 


she spoke. 

“Tt was a cruel disappointment to me, 
and you don’t deserve any leniency,” 
she said more calmly. “But I’ll not send 
for the police on one condition.” 

“What is it? I will do anything if 
you will only let me go!” 

A smile played on Mrs. Bentham’s 
scarlet lips. “If you don’t want to be 
prosecuted you must remain where you 
are,” she said. : 

“T don’t understand.” 

Mrs. Bentham met the startled eyes 
of the girl with the hard glitter of her 
_ own, 


“You came here anxious to take the 
place of Geraldine Morrow and now 
you shall do it to please me. You will 
also swear that you will never tell any 
one who you really are.” 

Gilda grasped the back of a chair to 
steady herself. 

“But why. ” she began. 

The other cut her short, placing one 
hand on the telephone. 

“I will give you one minute in which 
to decide whether you will live in this 
house with me as my niece, Geraldine 
Morrow, or let me call the police sta- 
tion,” she said menacingly. 

An exclamation of fear parted the 
girl’s lips. 

“T will stay here,” she cried, her fear 
overcoming all other considerations. 





The next few days increased the mys- 
tery in which Gilda felt herself envel- 
oped. The reason why she should be 
there at all perplexed her continually. 

Why should Mrs. Bentham want her 
to pose as her niece ?—she asked herself. 

In any other circumstances the luxury 
with which she was surrounded, and the 
beautiful clothes that her pretended aunt 
had bought her would have enraptured 
her. 

Every time she opened her wardrobe 
there was a bewildering flash of color, 
the shimmer of soft fabrics, of shining 
silks, of delicate voiles. While in the 
chest of drawers of gray satinwood lay 
the most entrancing lingerie that she had 
ever seen. 

Yet in spite of the atmosphere of 
luxury, and the possession of exquisite 
clothes, she was miserable. Even the 
old days of work and want seemed pref- 
erable to that gilded prison. 

Mrs. Bentham was kind to her, but 
she could not rid herself of her dislike 
and distrust of the elder woman divining 
the hardness that lay behind her painted 
smile, and the cimning in the small 
bright eyes. 

Gilda had been at Five Oaks a week 
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when she suddenly decided to go for a 
walk by herself. It was the first time 
she had found an opportunity of doing 
so, for her outings had been confined to 
strolls around the garden, or long rides 
with Mrs. Bentham. But to-day at 
lunch there had been no mention of a 
drive and after the meal was finished 
the elder woman had retired to her room 
to rest. 

Reveling in her freedom Gilda began 
to cross a field that led into a wood. She 
had nearly reached it before she became 
aware of a bull standing under some 
trees and furiously flicking its tail. 

She was terrified even at cows, and 
the sight of the bull made her shake with 
terror. Hoping against hope that the 
animal had not caught sight of her she 
turned and began to walk quickly back 
toward a high stone wall, gradually in- 
creasing her pace to a run. 

When she had gone halfway she 
heard the trampling of hoofs, and glanc- 
ing around in horror she saw that the 
bull was racing after her. 

Breathless she reached the wall and 
stumbled over it just in time to avoid 
the horns of the infuriated animal. In 
her agitation she staggered blindly into 
the road and the driver of a car had to 
swerve sharply to avoid her. 

A second afterward she found her- 
self gazing up into Peter Langham’s 
clear gray eyes. 

The man’s face lit up with pleasure 
as he recognized the girl he had met in 
the train, and who had so often been in 
his thoughts since. 

“That was a close shave,” he said. 
“You seemed to spring from nowhere.” 

Gilda tried to recover her breath, to 
compose her disheveled appearance, 
feeling suddenly foolish now that the 
danger was over. 

“T was chased by a bull,” she stam- 
mered. 

He glanced to where she pointed with 
trembling finger and saw the animal ca- 
reering back across the field. 
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“I’m not surprised that you didn’t see 
my car coming,” he said, laughing into 
her flushed face against which the red- 
gold hair was blowing like a flame. 
“Would you like to come for a drive?” 

She hesitated for a second, a vision 
of Mrs. Bentham flitting across her 
mind. But Peter Langham had already 
opened the door and was smiling so in- 
vitingly that she threw prudence to the 
winds. 

During the drive Gilda liked him bet- 
ter than she had at their first encounter 
in the train. When they came to a par- 
ticularly lovely spot he would slow down 
and talk to her. And although they 
chatted of trivial things she knew that 
he was longing to lead her on to speak 
of herself. 

Sometimes she wondered, as_ she 
caught his admiring glances, if he no- 
ticed the change in her, if he were men- 
tally contrasting her in her expensive 
dress with the shabbily-dressed girl of 
the train who had been so upset at the 
loss of the old brown bag that contained 
all the money she had in the world. 

Upon the homeward ride, not wishing 
him to know where she lived, she asked 
him to put her down at the post office, 
pretending that she wanted to buy some 
stamps and it was with real regret that 
she watched him drive away. 

No sooner had she entered the house 
than Mrs. Bentham hurried into the hall 
to meet her. 

“Where have you:been?” she de- 
manded. 

“You did not say anything about go- 
ing out to-day so ] went for a walk,” 
Gilda replied carelessly, suddenly decid- 
ing not to mention Peter Langham or 
their drive. 

The small brown eyes passed over the 
girl’s slim figure, shrewdly noticing the 
flushed happiness of her face, the lights 
dancing between the long fringed lids. 

“You ought to have asked my permis- 
sion,” she said harshly. “I forbid you 
ever to go out again without doing so.” 
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~ Gilda murmured an acquiescence and 
went to her room. She was too filled 
with happy memories to care much just 
then about anything else. She threw 
down her hat and sat upon the bed, sur- 
rendering herself to the remembrance of 
eyes that had laughed into hers, of a 
deep voice that had seemed to throb with 
hidden meaning. 

Peter. She murmured his name as 
if it were a caress. Would she ever see 
him again?—she wondered. 


As soon as Gilda saw Mrs. Bentham 
the following morning she was aware 
that her supposed aunt was full of ex- 
citement. It quivered in her rouged 
face, danced in her sharp eyes, trembled 
in her voice. 

“We are going to have a visitor,” she 
announced with an air of triumph. 
“Prince Alexis! He will arrive some 
time this evening and may dine with 
us,” she added. 

The idea of meeting a prince startled 
Gilda. 

“T shall be too timid to say a word,” 
she said. 

A smile crossed the other’s painted 
lips. 

“I shall expect you to say a great 
many. As soon as we have finished 
breakfast I will tell you what you are 
to do.” 

Gilda seemed to detect a menace in 
the other’s tone and all through the meal 
she was filled with trepidation. She felt 
glad when Mrs. Bentham rose and led 
the way into the drawing-room, care- 
fully closing the door behind them. 

She was nervous when she entered 
that room, but she was cold with fear 
and horror when she left it an hour 
afterward. 

Wild schemes of escape rushed into 
her brain, ideas that even as she formed 
them she knew she would never be left 
alone to carry out. For the rest of the 
day Mrs. Bentham kept her under the 
strictest surveillance and when it was 


time to dress for dinner insisted upon 
helping her. 

It was she who selected the gown 
Gilda was to wear, choosing tissue of 
gold to deepen the color of her hair, to 
brighten the amber light of her eyes. 
On her shoulder she put crimson roses 
to match her mouth. And when she had 
finished she expressed herself satisfied. 

“You’ve never looked more lovely,” 
she said appreciatively. Then her voice 
became metallic, her gaze threatening. 
“Remember!” she warned as_ they 
turned to go downstairs. “If you dis- 
obey one of my instructions it will mean 
jail for you.” 

Gilda never forgot the agony of sus- 
pense that followed. 

Dinner was set for the expected guest, 
but he did not come. Every sound made 
her heart throb. As the meal drew to a 
close and still there was no sign of the 
prince, hope began to take the place of 
fear. 

But the hope was short lived. The 
maid was bringing in the coffee when 
she heard the sound of a car on the 
drive. Mrs. Bentham started to her 
feet, pronouncing one tormenting word. 

“Remember !”” 

The next thing of which Gilda was 
aware was a tall distinguished figure in 
faultless evening clothes standing in the 
doorway. She felt Mrs. Bentham’s hand 
upon her arm and rose mechanically 
from her seat. Shaking in every limb 
Gilda advanced toward him, her arms 
outstretched, a cry upon her pale lips. 

“Alexis! My husband!” 

The man strode forward to meet the 
slim form that was trembling like a 
golden light. He grasped the cold 
hands, amazement in his brown eyes. 

“Geraldine!” he exclaimed. “After 
all these years of silence! It doesn’t 
seem as if it could be possible.” 

He dropped her hands and stood look- 
ing at her, his face white and dismayed, 
twitching with emotion. 

His thoughts went back to the day five 
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years before when he had first met the 
girl whose beauty had bewitched him 
into marrying her, only for her to dis- 
appear mysteriously a short time after- 
ward. He had long thought of her as 
dead as was his brief infatuation for her, 
and then had come that letter from her 
aunt telling him that she was alive. He 
was suddenly confronted with the folly 
of his youth and all that it now meant 
to him. 

Mrs. Bentham broke the silence that 
seemed charged with electricity. 

“As soon as my niece recovered her 
memory after that frightful motor 
smash, her first thought was of you,” 
she said in an admirably modulated 


voice. “Night and day your name has 
been upon her lips. Sit down and have 
coffee ?” 


They sat in the embrasure of a win- 
dow, and Gilda noticed that Mrs. Bent- 
ham placed herself so that she could 
watch her all the time. The prince sat 
between them, the subdued light falling 
upon his handsome face with its some- 
what weak mouth, and the distress and 
perplexity that agitated him. He was 
evidently feeling the situation acutely 
and Gilda felt sorry for him. 

“Five years make great changes,” he 
said presently, speaking with an effort. 
“There seemed no chance of my ever 
becoming the reigning Prince of Sa- 
ronia.” 

There was hesitation in the man’s 
voice with its faint trace of a foreign 
accent, and he glanced about him 
vaguely. It was so difficult to say what 
he must with Gilda’s eyes upon him and 
that haunted look in their amber depths. 

Mrs. Bentham came to his assistance. 

“We never know what gifts fate holds 
for us,” she said. “But the greatest of 
all are love and sympathy, and Geraldine 
will not fail you in either.” 

The prince drew himself together. 
There was something dignified in the 
lift of his head. “A prince’s first 
thoughts must be his duty to his peo- 


ple,” he returned swiftly. “His per- 
sonal wishes must be second to theirs.” 

The woman’s shrewd brown eyes 
flashed upon him. 

“T don’t quite understand what you 
mean,” she said. 

“T must speak plainly then, however 
painful it may be. Five years ago I was 
free to marry whom I liked. If I had 
foreseen the future I should have had to 
act quite differently. My people will 
not accept a foreigner.” 

Mrs. Bentham gave a shrill laugh. 

“T don’t see how they can help it 
now,” she said quickly. “It cannot be 
your intention to deny the past. It 
would break Geraldine’s heart.” 

The girl listened, throbbing with hu- 
miliation, for the conversation that fol- 
lowed showed her why this woman had 
made her pose as her niece. Geraldine 
Morrow had induced the prince to 
marry her when there had seemed no 
chance of his succeeding to the throne 
of Saronia. Now Mrs. Bentham wanted 
to pretend that Gilda was the girl who 
had so strangely disappeared so that her 
aunt could reap all the advantage she 
could out of the prince’s folly of five 
years before. 

Gilda’s soul rose in revolt at the de- 
ception. She half rose from her seat. 
Words of protest and denial raced to 
her lips. But before she could say a 
word she caught Mrs. Bentham’s eyes 
fixed upon her, menacing and command- 
ing, heard her metallic voice. 

“Geraldine, why are you so silent? 
Are you afraid to let your love plead 
for you and your future?” 

The prince had risen. He stood look- 
ing down at the golden figure, feeling 
again for the first time as his eyes rested 
upon the pale, quivering face, framed 
in the golden hair, met the torture in 
the long fringed golden eyes, a faint 
stirring of that old infatuation that had 
led him into such fatal complications. 

“T am more sorry than I can say,” he 
said, his voice not quite steady. “But a 
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prince cannot follow his own inclina- 
tions. Don’t you think you could learn 
to forget?” 

Gilda lifted her gaze to his and be- 
yond him she saw Mrs. Bentham who 
also had risen, saw with fear the twist 
of the cruel, scarlet mouth, the warning 
in that shrewd, hard glance. 

“No,” she murmured, and there was 
a real sob in her 
voice. “I can never 
forget.” 

“She will die if 
you desert her,” 
Mrs. Bentham 
broke in. “You 
must take her back 
to Saronia with 
you.” 

The prince’s 


“No,” she mur- 
mured, and_ there 
was a sob in her 
voice. “I can never 
forget.” 


face was white and set. He drew his 
hand across his brow distressfully. 

“T must think what is to be done,” 
he said. ‘You shall know to-morrow.” 

He bowed and walked to the door. A 
few seconds afterward they heard his 
car gliding down the drive. 

What would be the end of it all? 
Gilda’s heart was filled with dread as 
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the next morning she stood listlessly ar- 
ranging flowers in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Bentham was out, but Gilda knew 
that she would be prevented from leav- 
ing if she attempted to do so. She heard 
the door open and a maid announce: 

“A gentleman to see you, miss.” 

Her heart leaped into her mouth. Her 
first thought was that it would be the 
prince. Fearfully her eyes went to the 
door, and then their expression turned 
into a swift joy. 

Peter Langham stood there, his 
glance flashing back the joy he received 
from hers. Then suddenly his face 
changed. 

“What are you doing in this house?” 
he inquired sharply. 

She grasped the back of a chair nerv- 
ously, feeling something quickly extin- 
guish in her. 

“T am Mrs. Bentham’s niece,” she 
faltered. 

His mouth tensed and he seized her 
wrists in a clasp that hurt. 

“Why did you give me a false name?” 
he demanded. ‘Were you ashamed to 
tell me that you are Geraldine Mor- 
row?” 

The contempt in his voice stung her, 
roused her to a half-hearted defiance. 

“Why should I be ashamed?” she 
challenged. 

He eyed her for a moment steadily 
before he spoke. 

“You can answer that question better 
than I can,” he returned calmly. “I am 
not here to discuss your conduct, but the 
disastrous effect of it on another. I 
have been sent by Prince Alexis to make 
you an offer.” 

He tried not to see how golden her 
blue dress made her eyes and hair. 

“Prince Alexis, believing his first 
wife to be dead, is engaged to marry a 
princess whom his people love,” he went 
on dispassionately. “He is prepared to 
pay you ten thousand dollars if you will 
agree to the annulment of his marriage 
with you.” 
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Gilda’s hands clenched upon the back 
of the chair she was holding. Added to 
her shame that he should know about 
the prince was a fierce resentment that 
he should think that she was to be dis- 
posed of easily by the mention of money. 

“And if I refuse?” she said. 

His gaze swept her scornfully. 

“You would be very unwise,” he re- 
torted. “Surely you must see for your- 
self that for the prince to claim as his 
wife a girl of your type and reputation 
would be to lose his throne.” 

Fiercer anger shook her. 

“What do you mean by a girl of my 
type and reputation?” she asked. 

A slow smile crossed his lips. 

“T mean a girl who knows how to 
play upon the weakness of men,” he said 
cruelly, remembering how nearly she 
had bewitched him. “It is well known 
that Geraldine Morrow takes her pleas- 
ures as lightly as she breaks men’s 
hearts.” 

Gilda turned white with fury. In her 
pain she forgot that she was playing a 
part, that it was as the girl she was sup- 
posed to be that he was judging her. 

“Go back to the man who sent you 
and tell him that I refuse his offer, and 
despise the man who brought it to me,” 
she cried passionately. ‘Tell him that I 
am not to be bought and sold as if I were 
a piece of furniture.” 

Peter Langham lifted his hand in 
protest, and a dark flush dyed his 
cheeks. He would have spoken but the 
girl cut him short vehemently. 

“T refuse to hear any more. You 
have insulted me much too deeply. 
Please go at once and leave me alone.” 

She pointed to the door and he turned 
and went. 

When Mrs. Bentham came in, her 
shrewd gaze saw at once that something 
had taken place in her absence to ac- 
count for Gilda’s flaming cheeks and the 
shining wildness of her eyes. 

“Has some one been here?” she in- 
quired. 
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She was amazed at the passion with 
which the girl turned upon her. 

“I will not go on any longer with this 
deception,” she cried. “The prince sent 
a man to offer me ten thousand dollars 
to annul my supposed marriage to him. 
I was sick with shame——” 

Mrs. Bentham interrupted with a 
scornful laugh. 

“T should think so. A paltry ten 
thousand dollars! He shall not get out 
of it as easily as that.” 

The girl’s heart seemed suddenly to 
stop beating. She looked at the other 
woman in amazement. Her heavily 
rouged face was full of excitement, and 
she was rubbing her hands gleefully. 

“What do you mean?” she gasped. 

“He shall pay at least fifty thousand 
dollars for his freedom, and if we work 
together skillfully we can make him 
do it.” 

Gilda felt a cold dread shiver of ap- 
prehension go through her. 

“No—no,” she protested. 
to go any further.” 

“You forget that you are not in a po- 
sition to thwart any plans I may choose 
to make,” the other warned her. 

“T will not be forced into blackmail,” 
Gilda persisted. “I have fulfilled my 
bargain. I have posed as your niece 
and I shall do no more.” 

Mrs. Bentham’s face grew dark, her 
mouth cruel. 

“Why do you think I wanted you to 
pose as my niece unless it were for some 
advantage to myself?” she cried. 

“T placed you in the midst of luxury 
and bought you beautiful clothes be- 
cause I meant to get it all back from 
the man who married you ie 

“But it was not I whom he married,” 
the girl broke in passionately. “You 
seem to forget that. If you goad me too 
far, I shall tell the truth.” 

Mrs. Bentham gave a harsh laugh. 

“So you dare to threaten me, do you? 
Do you think that your word would be 
taken against mine in court? Perhaps a 
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visit from the police will convince you 
of your error.” 

Gilda’s heart sank as the old terror 
gripped her. She saw herself in horror 
thrust into jail and unable to clear her- 
self; leaving it at last destitute, and 
with the taint and shame of it dogging 
her everywhere; dragging her down 
and down until she shuddered to think 
what the end of it would be. 

What became of starving, homeless 
girls with the fatal gift of beauty ?— 
she wondered. 

“Oh, you are cruel, cruel!’ she 
wailed. 

Mrs. Bentham was quick to see the 
change in her and was well pleased. 

“Not unless you force me to do it,” 
she said less harshly. “If you help me 
get fifty thousand dollars out of the 
prince I am prepared to make a new 
bargain with you.” 

The girl’s tortured eyes looked up in 
mute inquiry. 

“T will allow you to disappear after- 
ward.” 

In the darkness that was engulfing 
her Gilda seemed to see a faint light 
tremble. 

“You mean that I could go away?” 

Mrs. Bentham nodded, suddenly see- 
ing herself not only possessed of 
wealth but at the same time free of a 
girl that might become troublesome. 
Besides, after she had obtained the 
money she would have no further use 
for the girl. 

“Yes. When the prince pays I will 
give you your freedom. You shall have 
enough money to keep you until you 
have found work again. Is it a bar- 
gain?” 

Gilda’s pale lips moved in assent and 
Mrs. Bentham smiled genially. 

“Then I will write to the prince at 
once,” she announced. “He will not 
dare to refuse my demands.” 

In a few minutes the letter was writ- 
ten and sent. 

The days which followed were ones 
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of unrest and misery and mental tor- 
ture for Gilda. 

When three weeks went by with no 
answer from the prince, Mrs. Bentham 
became impatient. 

“T have given him long enough to re- 
ply,” she said irritably, after the post- 
man had failed to. bring her the desired 
letter. “If he thinks he can ignore me 
he is much mistaken. I shall now play 
my trump card.” 

“What do you mean to do?” Gilda in- 
quired, wondering what new torment 
fate could have in store for her. 

“We must go to Saronia and see his 
fiancée. I shall make arrangements for 
us to start at once.” 

Gilda looked up in alarm. 

“You mean that I must go with you?” 

Mrs. Bentham nodded. 

“Of course. The sight of you will 
have more effect than a thousand 
threats from me.” 

Gilda said no more, knowing how use- 
less any protestations would be. A sort 
of apathy had fallen upon her since her 
last encounter with Peter Langham, a 
tame submission to fate. She knew that 
she was powerless in the hands of this 
unscrupulous woman and that whatever 
was the end of the disastrous circum- 
stances in which she had placed herself 
she must go blindly on until she came 
to it. 

She submitted to the arrangements 
that Mrs. Bentham made for the jour- 
ney, and as listlessly followed her from 
train to boat, and from the boat to the 
train that would take them on the last 
stage of their journey to the Saronian 
capital. 

As they were passing through the 
train on their way to the compartment 
that had been reserved for them, Gilda 
received her first awakening shock. 

Stumbling over a bag that she had 
not noticed she was thrown against a 
window at which a man sat reading a 
tiewspaper. One glance showed her who 
he was. It was Peter Langham. 


She expected him to look up from his 
paper as she darkened his vision and to 
see and recognize her. But with a throb 
of thankfulness she saw that he did not 
move, and she hurried on after Mrs. 
Bentham to her own compartment. 

But the knowledge that he was on the 
train, bound in all probability for the 
same place as herself, brought back the 
old misery and shame in overwhelming 
force. He would be sure to hear of the 
demands that had been made to the 
prince, and he would despise her more 
than ever, believing her to be responsi- 
ble for them. 

The train stopped for a few minutes 
at a station while a man came in and 
scrutinized their passports, and then 
rumbled on again. Mrs. Bentham in- 
formed her in a voice that betrayed ex- 
citement that they had passed the Saro- 
nion frontier. 

But Gilda made no reply. She was 
so miserable that she felt not the faint- 
est interest in what took place around 
her. Peter Langham despised her and 
nothing else mattered. 

Suddenly there was a crashing sound 
like the heavy clanking of chains burst- 
ing asunder, and she was thrown forci- 
bly to the ground to the accompaniment 
of the hoarse shouts of men, and the 
shrill screams of women. 

The impact must have stunned her, 
for when she was again conscious of 
anything she found herself standing by 
the side of the track in a chaos of wreck- 
age, with no idea of how she had got 
there. Men were stumbling past her 
carrying in their arms silent forms with 
limply hanging arms, some swathed in 
rough bandages. Men were shouting 
and running about excitedly. Children 
wailed and women were calling out 
names in distraction. 

Gilda looked about her wildly, won- 
dering what to do when she heard a 
quick step behind her. Before she could 
turn around something was thrown over 
her head, she was lifted from her feet 
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and everything once more became a 
blank. 


When Gilda regained consciousness it 
was to find herself inside a powerful car 
which was moving rapidly. As she 
glanced at the man who was driving he 
turned his face, and with a sharp cry 
she met Peter Langham’s cold gray eyes. 

There was a moment’s tense silence 
and then she gripped his arm. 

“Why am I here? Where is Mrs. 
Bentham?” she asked in alarm. 

He answered the latter part of her 
sentence. 

“T expect she has continued her jour- 
ney by car as it will take some time to 
clear the line after the collision.” 

Her hand went to her heart in fear. 

“She may have been killed,” she cried 
excitedly. 

“There was no loss of life. You need 
not worry about her,” he replied calmly. 

“But why am I with you——” she 
began, but he stopped her curtly. 

“T can’t talk now. I must give all my 
attention to the car. The roads are dan- 
gerous.” 

She sank back against the cushions, 
too weary to ask any more questions 
even if he would have replied to them. 

When ‘he had driven some time he 
stopped the car at the entrance to a for- 
est. Although the sun was shining a 
strong wind had arisen. 





“We'll stop here for a while for rest 


and food,” he said. “The trees will shel- 
ter us from this wind that comes from 
the mountains.” 

She followed him into the dimness of 
the trees and when they came to a clear- 
ing they sat down and he produced a 
thermos bottle and a box of sandwiches. 

For several minutes they ate and 
drank in a silence that was only broken 
by the swaying, rustling trees that made 
a sound like the pattering of heavy rain. 
The hot coffee and food revived her and 
with her growing strength came back 
fear and curiosity. 


Why had Peter Langham thrown that 
covering over her head and carried her 
off? She lifted inquiring eyes to his 
inscrutable face. 

“Why have you done this?” she chai- 


lenged. “You had no right to take me 
away. I must find my—my aunt—at 
once.” 


“J kidnaped you because Prince 
Alexis once did me a great service,” he 
said calmly. “And in return I am de- 
termined to free him from a wife who 
can only bring disaster to Saronia. You 
have refused to accept a reasonable offer 
from him for his freedom and I am go- 
ing to keep you with me so that the 
prince can divorce you.” 

Gilda turned pale. Into her mind 
flashed the memory of Mrs. Bentham, 
and her threats of exposure. 

“You shan’t do this,” she cried. “I 
will not stay with you. You are a cow- 
ard to take advantage of the train acci- 
dent. It was mean—despicable.” 

“T know. But for desperate ills a 
desperate remedy is necessary,” he re- 
turned coolly. “But you shall lose noth- 
ing by it if you are wise. The prince 
will pay you fifteen thousand dollars 
after the divorce if you will pledge your- 
self to keep silence. If not, you will 
get nothing.” 

The shame that shook her made her 
reckless. 

“You seem to think that money is 
everything to me,” she retorted. “But 
you shall find that it means nothing.” 

“Then according to all accounts you 
have greatly changed,” he said con- 
temptuously. “You don’t expect me to 
believe your marriage with the prince 
was a love marriage on your part?” 

She gave a brief laugh. 

“Why not?” she mocked. 

“A girl who is in love with a man 
does not induce him to marry her against 
his will,” he said. “The prince is very 
rich——” : 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘You shall not in- 
sult me any longer. Not all the prince’s 
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wealth could buy him his freedom if it 
means remaining another hour alone 
with you.” 

She turned as if she would run from 
him into the depths of the forest, but he 
grasped her wrist firmly. 

“T am your master now for a few 
days,” he said tersely. “But you need 
not fear me. Lips that can be bought 
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for gold do not attract me. For the 
prince’s sake you will have to endure 
my company, that is all. It will be 
fifteen thousand very easily earned.” 

Still grasping her hand so that she 
could not escape him, Peter Langham 
spoke again. 

“We will continue our journey,” he 
said quietly. “We have quite a distance 
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As she drew nearer to them Gilda’s heart gave a bound. The man sitting 
at the table was the prince himself, and the woman standing was Mrs. 
Bentham—the woman she feared. 


to go before we reach the inn and the kept Gilda from being blown off her 

wind is rising.” feet. Suddenly a cry parted his lips. 
But he had no idea of the force of “Look out!” : 

the wind until they had left the shelter Before she was even aware of her 

of the trees. Only his firm grasp of her danger he had snatched her from a fall- 
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ing tree that smashed headlong to the 
ground, narrowly missing her. 

He held her tightly, fiercely, forget- 
ting everything in that moment but that 
she was safe, that she had need of him, 
that she was consumately lovely. 

His arms unconsciously tightened 
around her and he felt something 
stronger than his will calling to him. 
With a passionate impulse he yielded to 
that magical temptation. He bent his 
own lips to hers, feeling the quivering 
sweetness of her leap to him with an- 
swering passion and the return of kiss 
for kiss. 

Then with a cry he set her free, hor- 
tified at what he had done. 

“I was mad,” he muttered hoarsely. 
“Forgive me. I did not know what I 
was doing.” 

But Gilda was still quivering with the 
ecstasy of awakened passion. 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Peter,” she said softly. “Peter, why 
are you ashamed—afraid ?” 

He put out his own hands to thrust 
her away from him. 

“You made me forget honor, every- 
thing, in that moment,” he confessed. 
“T could only see you and your loveli- 
ness, only feel the magnet of your mouth 
drawing me to it, steeping my senses in 
forgetfulness.” 

She gave a soft laugh. 

“Tt was love,” she murmured. ‘Love 
is like a sun to which everything turns 
for warmth and life.” 

He had to fight a well-nigh intoler- 
able desire to grasp her again in his 
arms and kiss once more those passion- 
ate lips. 

“You do not know what you are say- 
ing,” he said tensely. “You are not 
free to speak of love. I was weak.” 

She touched his arm again and he felt 
the warmth of her fingers through his 
coat. 

“No, no,” she said swiftly. “It was 
not weakness. You know that it was 
not. You love me.” 


He gave a start. Even in the noise 
of the trees roaring in the wind he could 
hear the beating of his heart. 

“Why do you want to torment me?” 
he said, all the more harshly because of 
the pain that tore at him. “Have you 
not done enough harm in your life?” 

She remembered then who she was 
supposed to be. But she thrust the 
knowledge from her fiercely. She had 
seen the star of happiness in her dark 
sky and she would not let anything 
blind her to it. 

“T swear to you that I am innocent of 
any wrongdoing. One day you shall 
know all the truth, I promise you. This 
much you shall know now. I have never 
really been the prince’s wife.” 

He was like a man in a dream. He 
could see only faintly the glimmer of 
her face. Then something seemed sud- 
denly to snap in him and he seized her 
again in his arms and kissed her. 

“I believe you,” he said between his 
kisses. “I believe you. Tell me that 
you love me. It is all I want to know.” 

“IT love you.” Gilda repeated the 
words many times with lingering sweet- 
ness. “And J have never loved before.” 

He held her so that he could see her 
eyes. 

“T want time to race on,” he said with 
a happy laugh. ‘My dear one, as soon 
as the prince is divorced we will be mar- 
ried. Every hour now will be like a step 
taking me nearer to paradise.” 

The shades of evening were falling 
when they reached the inn for which 
they were making, and Gilda decided to 
go straight to bed. For some time she 
lay tossing restlessly, unable to sleep be- 
cause of the hopes and fears that dis- 
turbed her. When she did fall asleep it 
was to dream that she was running to- 
ward a flame, but before she could reach 
it Mrs. Bentham thrust herself between 
her and the light. 

She woke with a cry of despair upon 
her lips to find that it was day and time 


for her to get up. 
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When she went downstairs into the 
sitting room she found Peter Langham 
waiting for her and the breakfast table 
laid beside a window that looked out 
upon distant mountains. 

The innkeeper’s wife who served 
them was an Englishwoman married to 
a Saronian, and as she placed the coffee 
before them Gilda noticed that she 
gazed at her with interest that for some 
reason vaguely disquieted her and made 
her think of her dream. When the 
woman brought in an omelette she 
caught the girl’s eyes and smiled. 

“T cannot help looking at you,” she 
said almost apologetically. “You re- 
mind me of the beautiful English girl 
who died here five years ago. We see 
a lot of people of different nationalities 
here because this inn is used by all trav- 
elers driving from the capital to the 
frontier, but I have never forgotten the 
impression she made upon me.” 

Gilda felt something tighten around 
her heart, and lifted her cup to her lips 
to hide her emotion. 

“Tt is not the first time I have been 
told that I resemble some one else,” she 
managed to say. 

“You are the living image of her,” 
the woman went on garrulously. “The 
same figure and red-gold hair, and she, 
too, had eyes as golden as daffodils. It 
wouldn’t even surprise me to hear that 
you have a birthmark on your left shoul- 
der shaped like a strawberry.” 

The fork in Gilda’s hand clattered to 
the floor. She knew that Peter Lang- 
ham was watching her. 

“Do you remember her name?’ she 
heard him say. 

The woman shook her head. 

“Tt was a mystery. Nobody knew her 

“mame or where she came from. But 
there was an initial “G’ on her baggage.” 

“Are you sure that she died?” Peter 
Langham’s voice was not quite steady 
as he asked the question. 

There was surprise in the woman’s 
eyes. 
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“Quite sure. It was when I was pre- 
paring her for her last journey to the 
grave that I saw the mark I have told 
you about. She lies in the cemetery two 
miles from here.” 

“Tt is not a very cheerful story,” he 
said tonelessly. 

“No,” the woman agreed. “I should 
not have mentioned it if the young lady 
had not brought it all back to me so 
vividly.” 

She went away, and Gilda never for- 
got the silence that followed. She did 
not dare to look at the man she loved. 
She could hear his heavy breathing and 
knew that his hands were clenched upon 
the table. It seemed an eternity before 
he spoke. 

“You are an impostor!” he said at 
last. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Your manner shows me that you 
know what I mean.” His voice was 
hoarse with anger and pain. “You are 
not Geraldine Morrow. What the 
woman has said accounts for her mys- 
terious disappearance. She died here 
five years ago. You have fooled me as 
you have fooled so many men—as you 
hoped to fool the prince.” 

Gilda turned to him in passionate pro- 
test. 

“That is not true,” she exclaimed 
vehemently. She paused for a moment, 
nerving herself for the desperate lie. “TI 
am Geraldine Morrow. Why should 
you think that I am not? Every one 
has a double.” 

In spite of her declaration he noticed 
the nervous trembling that shook her. 

He pushed back his chair with vio- 
lence and strode up to her, pulling her 
dress from her left shoulder in an excess 
of rage. But no mark disfigured the 
skin that had the soft glow of ivory. 
His face hardened, his eyes had the 
glint of steel. 

“You have doubly deceived me,” he 
said. “The whole thing is a plot to 
blackmail the prince.” 
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She threw out her hands in supplica- 
tion. 

“You promised to believe in me,” she 
said, and in her throat was a sob. “I 
would trust you against the world.” 

He caught his breath. He remem- 
bered those exquisite moments when she 
had lain in his arms, glamorous and pas- 
sionate beneath his kisses. Her loveli- 
ness and his desire had blinded his rea- 
son, her witchery had held his will in 
shackles. But now he saw her as an 
adventuress, who would stop at nothing 
to fill her hands with gold. He felt like 
a man who has awakened from a magic 
spell. 

“You are a wonderful actress,” he 
said scornfully. ‘I was quite deceived 
by you. I was even tricked into believ- 
ing that you loved me. But I shall be 
your dupe no longer.” 

Her eyes held the mute suffering of 
a wounded animal. 

“You think that I was only acting,” 
she said slowly. “That I could let you 
hold me as you did, take your kisses 
and return them, and not mean anything. 
The shame of it hurts—hurts.”’ 

Again memory smote him with sharp 
pain and made him cruel. He was mad, 
he told himself furiously, to suffer at 
that tremor in her voice, at those an- 
guished eyes. 

“A girl like you does not suffer,” he 
retorted brutally, “or feel shame. You 
are too hard.” 

She gave a painful cry that cut him 
short, and clasped her hands upon her 
heart. 

“T cannot bear your insults. At least 
spare me those.” 

“You have taken my heart as if it 
were a toy and played with it,” he said 
bitterly. “Why should I consider you 
or show you any mercy?” 

She was going to plead, but pride 
came to her aid, and she threw back her 
head with a short, desperate laugh. 

“Do what you like. I do not care,” 
she retorted in calm defiance. 
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“I shall take you to the prince,” he 
said briefly. “You shall answer to him 
for what you have done.” 

In silence she was driven through 
forests and along blinding roads to the 
palace. But she was too numbed with 
misery to notice anything. She could 
only lie inert in the corner of the car, 
feeling that she was on her way to the 
tragic end of her adventure. 

The slowing down of the car and the 
sharp challenge of a sentry aroused her, 
and she saw that they were standing be- 
fore a large gate which slowly opened 
to admit them. 

She was helped from the car and with 
Peter Langham conducted to a room in 
which they waited while another door 
was opened for them. 

The room they now entered was large 
and lofty, glittering with scarlet and 
gold and the shimmer of mirrors, and 
there were two people in it, a man in a 
resplendent uniform seated at an or- 
molu table and a woman in dark green 
standing beside it. 

As she drew nearer to them Gilda’s 
heart gave a bound. The man sitting 
at the table with a check book opened 
before him, was the prince himself, and 
the woman standing at his elbow was 
Mrs. Bentham—the woman she feared. 

The prince rose as they approached. 
He said a few words of greeting to 
Peter and then his gaze went in surprise 
to the girl and from her to the woman 
whose face had gone ghastly beneath 
her rouge. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded 
sternly. “You promised that I should 
not see your niece again.” 

Before Mrs. Bentham could reply 
Peter Langham seized the check that lay 
on the table. 

“You will not see her again,” he cried. 
“Geraldine Morrow died five years ago.” 

The prince stared in bewilderment at 
the other man, then turned to the slight 
figure that was cowering beside him. 

“Then who is this girl?” he cried. 
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“She is here to tell you that,” Peter 
Langham replied calmly. 

Mrs. Bentham turned to Gilda, quiv- 
ering with rage. 

“So you have betrayed me,” she 
shrieked in fury. ‘‘You shall suffer for 
this.” 

The girl shrank back in terror from 
the menace in the woman’s eyes. 

“Save me, save me from her,” she 
cried imploringly. “I know I did wrong 
but I never meant to go as far as she 
forced me.” 

In a few minutes she had told her 
story, stammering at first, flushed with 
shame, but gathering strength as she 
went on and leaving out nothing. 

“Tt was such a temptation,” she ended, 
and there were tears in her voice now. 
“I was hungry, and there were only a 
few pennies between me and starvation. 
I sinned, but I have been punished.” 

When she had finished speaking the 
prince addressed Mrs. Bentham, point- 
ing in cold command to the seat from 
which he had risen. 

“T believe the girl,” he said. “The 
absence of a birthmark on her left shoul- 
der would be sufficient proof of your 
dastardly plot to blackmail me and to 
use this unfortunate girl for your pur- 
pose. Sit down in that seat and write 
out a full confession of your guilt or I 
shall have you arrested.” 

What happened afterward was not 
quite clear to Gilda. Mrs. Bentham, 


writing her confession, the evil glint of 
her eyes as she walked past her to the 
door, the kindly words of the prince be- 
fore she herself left with Peter Lang- 
ham, seemed part of a dream. Even 
when she was again seated in the car 
everything seemed unreal. Suddenly 
the car stopped. 

“Gilda, I was very cruel to you,” said 
the man she loved. ‘Whatever else I 
doubted I ought never to have doubted 
your love of me, killed it with distrust.” 

“Peter,” she said softly. “It is be- 
cause my love of you was so very real 
that it lives.” 

His eyes leaped to hers and what he 
saw in their depths sent joy racing 
through his veins. 

“Gilda,” he cried. 
you still love me.” 

She did not speak, but drew a little 
closer to him and with a glad cry he 
gathered her in his arms. 

“Oh, my dear,” he said hoarsely. 
“You make me feel very humble. Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

She gave a happy laugh. 

“Love only remembers the good,” she 
murmured softly. “It forgets all the 
unhappy things. Our love remembers 
a wind-blown forest and kisses.” 

His arms tightened around her and 
once again their lips found all the ecs- 
tasy of the past racing to meet the pres- 
ent, and with it mingled their dreams of 
tne future and its promised happiness. 


“You mean that 








Fugitive Diamonds 
By Ruth B. Fowler 


HE strange actions of the good- 
looking young man puzzled Caralee 
Strand as she sat on the hard, uncom- 
fortable bench in the San Antonio sta- 
tion, waiting for the arrival of the Sun- 
set Limited from New Orleans. It 
was nearly two o’clock in the morning, 
and Caralee should have been getting 
her beauty sleep. But business is busi- 
ness, and her firm had intrusted her 
with a special mission. There was no 
help for it; Caralee had to take that 
particular train. 
Her interested but slightly sleepy 
brown eyes watched the young man as 
for the third time he paced hurriedly 


across the waiting room, and peered 
cautiously through the doors into the 
night. His movements seemed to be 
caused by fear, or apprehension, or 
anxiety ; Caralee couldn’t tell which. He 
was tall and lithe, and his well-tailored 
gray suit became his fair skin and blue 
eyes. Caralee wondered why he seemed 
so restless. Perhaps he was waiting 
for some one who was late. 

It was still fifteen minutes before the 
train was due. Caralee stifled a little 
yawn with a daintily gloved hand, and 
idly turned the pages of the magazine 
she held in her lap. Suddenly she be- 
came aware of some one standing be- 
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fore her. She looked up into the face 
of the mysterious young man. His blue 
eyes were staring fixedly at the diamond 
pin she wore at her throat. His lean, 
tanned face held an expression of rapt 
admiration. 

Caralee covered the sparkling pin 
with a nervous hand. Perhaps the 
safety catch had become unfastened. 
But, no, it had not. Her action in 
grasping the pin brought a flicker to the 
admiring blue eyes. The young man 
seemed to realize that he had been guilty 
of rudeness, for he bowed slightly and 
walked away. 

What an odd person he was, thought 
Caralee, as she watched his athletic 
figure stride down the aisle between 
the benches. Then she gave a little 
cry of dismay as he stubbed his foot 
against a protruding suitcase, and with 
a resounding ‘plop, fell face forward on 
the floor. 

A black leather case bounded from an 
inside pocket of his gray coat, struck 
the floor with a soft rasp of leather on 
stone, and flew open. A cascade of 
unset diamonds, sparkling, scintillating, 
and beautiful, gushed from the pliable 
leather case and rolled in brilliant con- 
fusion over the floor. 

Fascinated, Caralee watched as the 
young man sprang up and leaped after 
the escaping treasure. On hands and 
knees, with seeming disregard for the 
possible damage to his trousers, he 
scooped up the glinting diamonds with 
quick, supple fingers, while his blue 
eyes, genuinely afraid now, swept nerv- 
ous glances about the waiting room. 
That part of the room, however, was 
almost deserted. Only Caralee had wit- 
nessed the accident, Caralee and a 
plainly dressed man who slouched half- 
asleep on the far end of the bench. 

The eyelids of the nondescript man 
on the end of the bench were half-closed, 
and his face was expressionless, wooden. 
But Caralee saw that his cold gray eyes 
were keenly alert. Instantly, Caralee 
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appraised him as a detective. A wave 
of repulsion swept over her as she saw 
the blue-eyed young man hastily replace 
the diamonds in the leather case, and 
stuff it into his inside breast pocket, 
glancing about furtively as he did so. 

He must be a thief, she thought. A 
diamond thief! No wonder he was ap- 
prehensive, with a detective so close on™ 
his trail. A tremor of fear shook her 
as she vividly recalled the expression of 
intense admiration she had surprised on 
his face when he had stared so rudely 
at her diamond pin. But she was safe 
now, with a detective close at hand. Her 
spine tingled with excitement as the 
man on the end of the bench arose. 
Perhaps he would make an arrest right 
here. Perhaps there would be shooting. 

At that moment, a portly Negro, 
wearing a dark-blue uniform, entered 
the waiting room and announced: “All 
aboard! Sunset Limited for El Paso, 
Toosan, Phoenix, and California. All 
aboard!” 

Caralee snatched up her suitcase and 
black hatbox, and hurried to the train. 
The young man with the pocketful of 
diamonds strode along close behind her, 
but the detective remained in the wait- 
ing room. 

Unaccountably, Caralee felt a wave 
cf relief. As the car porter helped her 
into the Pullman, she realized that she 
was glad the young man was escaping. 
She knew it was wrong for her sympa- 
thies to be with him; she knew she 
should rejoice in the capture of an evil- 
doer. But he was so young and hand- 
some, and it would be terrible if he were 
to be cooped up in jail for years and 
years. Perhaps he wasn’t so much to 
blame, after all. He might have been 
led astray by bad companions. 

Caralee flicked on the lights in her 
compartment. There was still time for 
him to reform, she thought, and then 
she flushed guiltily as she realized that 
she was picturing herself in the rdle of 
reformer. As she undressed she won- 
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dered why the detective had let him 
escape. But it would be difficult to 
prove the ownership of unset diamonds, 
and the detective probably didn’t have 
enough evidence to prove his case. 

Before retiring, Caralee tucked her 
diamond pin under the mattress of her 
berth. With a grimace of distaste she 
shoved the ever-present cuspidor be- 
neath the seat. From her bag she took 
a shiny, pearl-handled revolver and 
placed it under her pillow. It might 
be possible to reform him, but, in the 
meantime, she would take no chances. 
Behind the securely locked steel door of 
her drawing room, she felt safe. 

As she lay in her berth, Caralee re- 
flected on her mission. She was the 
private secretary of the senior partner 
cf a San Antonio law firm, and was on 
her way to take the deposition of a client 
in an El Paso sanitarium. Time was 
an important element, and the winning 
of a lawsuit involving many thousands 
of dollars hinged upon the client’s 
statement and Caralee’s accuracy in 
transcribing technical engineering terms 
and phrases. Caralee was proud of her 
trust. 

The clickety-click of the wheels over 
the rail joints soon lulled her to drowsi- 
ness. As she reached up to click off 
the light at the head of her berth, she 
wondered sleepily if the young man’s 
conscience hurt him. It must be ter- 
rible to be a thief, always fearful of 
capture and imprisonment. Caralee 
wished she could do something for him, 
set his feet on honest ‘paths again. 

She awakened the following morning 
te find the train speeding through a 
country covered thickly with lacy mes- 
quite trees. Through the fine copper 
screen in her window she caught occa- 
sional glimpses of the muddy Rio 
Grande River, winding its tortuous way 
between its sandy banks. Far to the 
south arose the distance-blued Burro 
Mountains in Mexico. A little thrill 
of excitement tingled Caralee’s blood. 
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On the other side of the Rio Grande 
there were, she knew, smugglers and 
bandits and desperadoes who still plied 
their lawless trades. 

She was hungry, so she dressed 
quickly, powdered her piquant face, 
touched up her sweetly curved lips, and 
tucked her brown curls into place. As 
she was about to leave her compart- 
ment, she remembered her diamond pin 
under the mattress. She gave a little 
gasp and returned to get it. She sighed 
with relief as she retrieved it, and 
packed the sparkling stone safely in her 
suitcase. The gleaming new revolver 
she tucked in her bag again. 

Around her neck she hung a necklace 
of Mexican topazes which harmonized 
with her brown eyes and dark-beige 
traveling suit. Then, after locking her 
compartment door from the outside, she 
hurried through the rushing train, feel- 
ing like a sailor on a swaying deck, to 
the dining car. 

After writing her order on the little 
pad laid down on the snowy linen table- 
cloth by the dining steward, Caralee sat 
gazing pensively through the broad win- 
dows at the distant mountains. She 
wondered what her diamond thief was 
doing. From the corner of her eye 
she saw the steward seating a man op- 
posite her. Ordinarily, stewards were 
more circumspect in seating diners, and 
did not put unattached young men and 
women at the same table. But travel 
had made people hungry that morning, 
and the car was crowded. There was 
no other vacant place available. 

Caralee glanced quickly at her break- 
fast companion, and suddenly drew in 
her breath sharply. Her brown eyes 
dilated, and her curved lips straightened 
into a hard, white, uncompromising line. 
It was the young man with the dia- 
monds. 

He recognized her, too. He smiled 
and bowed formally. Caralee noticed 
that his keen blue eyes sought out the 
spot at her throat where she had in- 
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discreetly worn the diamond pin the 
night before. He started and paled. 
“Say,” he blurted, his resonant voice 
low and guarded, “you haven’t lost your 
pin, have you?” 

Caralee’s thoughts were jumbled. 
Should she say, “Yes,” and thus throw 
him off the trail, or should she answer, 
“No,” and be in constant danger from 
him? If she replied, “Yes,” he would 
expect her to raise a hue and cry about 
it. 

Her slender hands, concealed below 
the damask-covered table, patted her 
bag reassuringly. “No,” she replied, 
using her most reproving, icy tone. That 
tone usually put inquisitive young men 
in their proper place. But it didn’t 
seem to affect this handsome thief that 
way. 

He sighed, as if in relief. “TI thought 
for a minute you had,” he said. 

Caralee stared coldly at him, and then 
turned to look out of the window. 

He colored faintly. ‘Please don’t 
think I’m being forward,” he pleaded. 
“You see, I’m a great lover of dia- 
monds. I%n unusually fond of such 
perfect stones as you have in that pin,” 
he added. 

Caralee thought rapidly. Perhaps it 
would be a good idea to let this young 
man know that she had seen his dia- 
monds roll across the floor of the station 
at San Antonio. It would be a warning 
that she was not unaware of his pro- 
fession. 

She turned from her survey of the 
passing landscape and looked steadily 
into his blue eyes. “You must be,” 
she said with meaning emphasis. “I 
saw you chase after several this morn- 
ing in the station.” 

Instantly, his expression changed. 
The engaging frankness disappeared, 
and the furtive look returned. “Sh,” 
he cautioned. “Please don’t say that so 
loud. And don’t tell any one, will you?” 

Caralee fought back the sympathy 
that welled in her tender heart as that 
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haunting look crept into his face. “I’m 
sure it’s none of my business,” she said 
primly. 

“Please don’t misunderstand,” he 
begged. “No one must know that I 
have these diamonds.” 

Caralee shot a withering glance at 
him. “TI think I understand—perfectly,” 
she answered. 

“I’m so glad.” He sighed with re- 
lef. “May I give you my card?” he 
asked as he dug into a vest pocket. His 
searching fingers came out empty. 
“Confound it, I haven’t got any,” he 
said. ‘However, we really don’t need 
such a proper introduction. Being in- 
terested in diamonds sort of forms a 
bond between us, doesn’t it?” 

A bond with a thief! She thought 
her ears had deceived her. And he could 
be so nice, too. If only he were honest 
she could learn to like him very much, 
Caralee realized. At the thought she 
flushed. As the waiter approached, she 
again turned to stare through the win- 
dow, finding in the monotonous scenery 
a relief for her mixed emotions. 

While the waiter arranged her break- 
fast dishes, the young man quickly 
scribbled his own order on the little 
pad. Caralee kept her eyes on the table 
as she turned to sample the sliced 
cranges placed before her. 

“I’m Kenneth Wane—Ken for short,” 
the young man offered, and then waited 
inquiringly. 

“Oh,” said Caralee a bit breathlessly 
as she looked up and found his eyes 
smiling into her own. “I’m Caralee 
Strand.” s 

Why had she told him her. name? 
Silly goose! But he was so good-look- 
ing and had such a disarming smile. 
Still, she mustn’t let this go any further. 

“That’s a lovely name,” he said. “It 
just suits you.” 

Caralee tried to look severe, but she 
succeeded only in smiling. And when 
Caralee smiled, a tiny dimple appeared 
in each soft, velvety cheek. 
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“Are you going to El Paso?” he in- 
quired. 

Caralee poured cream in her coffee 
and nodded. 

“Good! Perhaps you'll let me bring 
you some magazines to read. We don’t 
teach there until this evening, and you'll 
need something to help pass the time.” 

There seemed to be no stopping Ken- 
neth Wane. Caralee buttered her toast 
in silence while she wondered how she 
could put him in his place. His place! 
She quivered in fright as she remem- 
bered that his proper place was in jail. 
“Thanks,” she answered coldly, “but I 
have some magazines.” 

“How about a book?” he offered. 

“I’ve read a book,” Caralee dimpled. 
Then she frowned to show him that the 
smile was not intended for him. The 
waiter approached with Ken’s breakfast, 
while Caralee busied herself with her 
own. It was too bad that he was a thief, 
she thought for the hundredth time. He 
seemed to like her, and Caralee realized 
that she liked him. Grimly she set her 
teeth. She mustn’t think such thoughts. 
He seemed to like her for herself, but 
reason told her that he liked her dia- 
mond better. 

Both were silent while Caralee hur- 
ried through her breakfast. She was 
about to arise from the table when he 
leaned forward with a pleading expres- 
sion in his clear blue eyes. “Won’t you 
relent just a little bit, Miss Strand?” he 
asked. His face brightened. “How 
about bringing you a nice box of choco- 
lates?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered. 
soon after breakfast.” 

As she stood up, Caralee left a dime 
for the waiter on the little silver tray. 

He arose and stood by the side of his 
chair, grinning as if he took the refusal 
for encouragement. “All right,” he re- 
plied. “I'll say it with flowers—if there 
are any on the train.” 

Caralee laughed at his persistence, a 
little rippling laugh of genuine amuse- 
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ment. “You won’t find me,” she warned 
as she turned to go. 

He sat down to finish his breakfast. 
“You can’t get away from me so easily,” 
he flung after her. “TI’ll search every 
car on the train!” 

Back in her compartment, Caralee 
locked the door. The berth had been 
made up by the porter while she had 
been at breakfast, and she sat down on 
the green plush cushions to read. But 
while her eyes followed the printed 
words, her mind was elsewhere. Ken- 
neth—that is, Mr. Wane—was so amus- 
ing. He would make an interesting com- 
panion with whom to while away the 
tedium of the trip. 

But the picture of his furtiveness in 
the railroad station could not be erased, 
nor could the expression in his eyes at 
the breakfast table as he had cautioned, 
begged her to keep quiet about the 
diamonds. “No one must know that I 
have those diamonds,” he had said. 

The compartment was hot and stuffy 
with the door closed, and the tiny elec- 
tric fan buzzing in a corner of the ceil- 
ing fought the heat unsuccessfully. In 
desperation, Caralee left the compart- 
ment, locked the door, and hurried back 
to the observation platform for a breath 
of fresh air. 

The train was just roaring over the 
high bridge across the Pecos River when 
Caralee sat down in one of the vacant 
chairs. The country was growing 
rougher and even wilder now. The only 
hint of civilization lay in the gleaming 
twin rails that curved away behind the 
train. 

As her eyes took in the beauty of the 
scene, some one sat down in the chair 
beside her. 

“T’ve been looking everywhere for 
you, Miss Strand.” 

Caralee looked around. 
said without encouragement. 
again.” 

He smiled winningly. “It’s Ken.” 

She tried to freeze him with a look, 
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Caralee watched tremblingly. The bandit approached warily, keeping 
his gun trained on them. 


but he thawed it out before it reached 
him. 

“You know,” he told her, “I’ve been 
in every car in the train hunting for 
you. You must have a compartment. 
And I couldn’t very well be breaking 
into compartments.” 

“I wouldn’t put it past you,” returned 
Caralee sarcastically. 

“I got the most magnificent roses for 
you,” he went on, unheeding. “Got 
them from the train butch. When I 
couldn’t find you I had the porter put 
them on ice. I’ll go and get them.” 

“Don’t bother,” said Caralee, keeping 
her eyes on the scenery. 


“Bother! It’s a pleasure. These 
roses are beautiful and fragrant and 
sweet—just like you.” He _ hurried 
away, letting the screen door slam. 

As soon as he was out of sight, Cara- 
lee quickly retired to her compartment. 
Ii was better to put up with the heat 
than to fall in love with this attractive 
thief. 

At lunch time, Caralee determined to 
have her luncheon served in her com- 
partment. But that would be cowardly. 
She certainly wouldn’t let herself be run 
into hiding by him. While she told 
herself that she didn’t want to see Ken- 
neth Wane at all, she stood before the 
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long mirror fastened to the back of the 
compartment door and took particular 
pains with her powder puff and lipstick. 
Then, assuming a nonchalant air, she 
trolled forward toward the dining car. 

Caralee felt her heart give a queer 
little leap as she caught sight of him 
standing in the swaying vestibule. In 
his hand he held a huge bunch of Amer- 
ican Beauty roses that were slightly the 
worse for wear. 

He smiled ingratiatingly. “I knew 
you'd be here if I just waited long 
enough. Do I look so much like poison 
ivy to you—Caralee?” 

She gasped a little at his use of her 
name. Then she assumed a_ bored, 
woman-of-the-world air. “Not at all,” 
she answered calmly. “You don’t re- 
mind me of anything.” 

“Fine,” returned the unconquerable 
Kenneth. “Maybe if I do a few hand- 
springs or knock over a porter or two, 
T can make an impression on that blank 
spot occupied by me in your mind.” 

“My mind isn’t occupied with you at 
all,” returned Caralee coolly. But in her 
heart she knew that the statement was 
not true. She couldn’t get him out of 
her mind. 

“Oh, well,” Kenneth sighed, “here are 
the roses for you, anyway. Maybe when 
you smell them you'll think of me.” 

“Do you think you’re as sweet as all 
that?” asked Caralee ironically. But 
she laughed, and Kenneth grasped at 
the straw immediately. 

“Won't you have lunch with me?” he 
asked. “I didn’t bite you at breakfast,” 
he reminded her with a grin. 

Caralee looked him over with a judi- 
cial eye. “Knowing as much about you 
as I do, I really shouldn’t,” she said. 

He stared at her a moment while the 
smile faded from his eyes and left them 
cold, like blue steel. Then he laughed. 
“What sin has found me out? Come 
on, let’s eat.” 

Unresisting, Caralee allowed him to 
guide her to a table. 
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After the waiter had picked up, ex- 
amined, and walked off with their order, 
Caralee faced him across the table and 
asked: “What do you do for a liv- 
ing?” 

He glanced around furtively while 
that same sly, watchful look appeared 
on his tanned face. He leaned over 
the table and whispered cautiously: 
“Diamonds.” 

Caralee had not imagined that he 
would be so frank about it. Yet she felt 
herself admiring him for having the 
courage to tell her. 

“This isn’t a safe place to talk about 
it,” his whisper continued. 

“No,” replied Caralee, her soft voice 
flat and lifeless. “I suppose it isn’t.” 

She listened to his light talk during 
the luncheon, but somehow she was un- 
able to catch his spirit of gayety. This 
delightfully charming boy—a diamond 
thief who admitted it! Caralee’s heart 
was heavy with sorrow, and as soon as 
she could she left him and returned to 
her compartment. 

During the early part of the afternoon 
she sat and stared out at the rugged 
landscape. The train was traversing the 
Big Bend section of Texas where moun- 
tain after red mountain rolled away into 
the distance. Some were lofty and pine- 
clad, others were capped with layers of 
rock, like the icing on a red cake. 

Caralee wiped the tears from her 
brooding eyes. Why should she pick 
out an utterly impossible person, of all 
people, to break her heart over? She 
sighed. 

There was a sharp rapping sound on 
the steel door, and Caralee turned about, 
startled. She arose, thinking that the. 
conductor or porter wished to see her, 
stepped across the little compartment, 
and slipped the catch from the door. As 
she turned the door handle and opened 
the door she saw Kenneth’s grinning 
face. Angry with herself for having 
let her mind trick her, she started to 
close the door, but Kenneth leaned his 
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broad shoulder against it, and she found 
herself unable to match his strength. 

At that moment, the wheels of the 
car clattered over a switch, the Pull- 
mian lurched, and Caralee found herself 
flung back from the door. She stag- 
gered across the compartment and tum- 
bled into the seat by the window, while 
her mind thought with lightning rapid- 
ity: “He’s come to rob me of my dia- 
mond!” 

Kenneth was sitting on the floor, a 
look of surprise in his blue eyes, when 
the door slammed shut with a loud 
clang. In his hand he held a box of 
candy, the side of which had been 
crushed in his fall. 

“I’ve found you at last,” he said tri- 
umphantly. 

Caralee realized that she was alone 
with the diamond thief. He might rob 
her and get away before the porter 
could respond to her ring. On the green 
plush of the seat lay her bag which con- 
tained her only protection, the revolver. 
She snatched the bag from the seat, 
opened it, and whipped out the little 
revolver. 

“Hands up!” she gritted, and pointed 
the weapon at him. 

Kenneth sat for a moment as if 
stunned. The color drained from his 
face, while his eyes hardened and probed 
the determined line of Caralee’s firm 
lips. 

“Hands up! Quick!” she repeated, 
her voice steely and grating. 

Slowly Kenneth Wane lifted his arms 
and arose to his feet. “Caralee!’’ he 
cried. It was almost a sob. 

Puzzled by his tone, Caralee stared at 
him. As her glance wavered, a swift 
change spread over him. He leaped at 
her while his quick hand lashed out 
and snatched the gun from her fingers. 
Caralee might have pulled the trigger, 
but she didn’t—she couldn’t. She knew 
that, thief or not, she loved him. 

“So,” he said roughly, his voice chill, 
“you played the game this way! Well, 
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you can’t rob me, little girl! Those 
diamonds stay right with little Kenneth 
until I reach El Paso.” 

His words struck fire in Caralee’s 
reeling mind. “Rob you!” she cried. 
“Why—you—you thief.” Her voice 
ended on a high, sobbing note. 

“Don’t stall,” he answered thickly. “T 
know your game. But because you’re 
so pretty and soft-looking, and because 
I could have loved you, I won’t turn 
you over to the police.” 

“Oh, you cad!” cried Caralee. “How 
dare you! I’ll never give you my dia- 
mond—never.” 

“Your diamond!” He seemed dazed. 
“What are you talking about?” 

There came the shrill screech of sud- 
denly applied air brakes, and Caralee 
was hurled unceremoniously into Ken- 
neth’s arms. Together they were 
thrown against the hard steel partition 
of the compartment, while the train 
ground to a wrenching stop. 

“What is it?” gasped Caralee, white- 
faced. 

His voice was grim. 
guess,” he answered. 

From outside of the train there 
sounded the sharp bellow of revolvers 
and the hoarse shouts of men. 

“Tt’s a hold-up!” cried Caralee, and 
clung convulsively to him, 

“My diamonds!” gasped Kenneth. 
“Where can I hide them?” Desperately, 
his frantic blue eyes sought a place of 
concealment in the compartment. “I’ve 
been afraid of this,” he explained. 
“Some one was on my trail at San 
Antonio.” 

“Oh, Kenneth!” Caralee 
“Why did you do it?” 

He paid no attention to her except to 
drag her clutching arms from his shoul- 
ders. “I'll hide them under the seat 
cushion.” 

Caralee’s mind was chaotic, but in 
the welter of confusion one thought 
stood out as brilliantly as the diamonds 
he carried. She loved this man. He 
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was a thief, but perhaps her love could 
change him. If the train robbers got 
the diamonds, the stones would be gone 
forever, and he could never make res- 
titution. But if they didn’t, if she could 
win his love as he had half told her 
she could, she might later persuade him 
to return the diamonds to their right- 
tul owners. She might make him turn 
over a new leaf. 

Swiftly, Caralee unfastened the clasp 
of her topaz necklace. Then, deliber- 
ately, she broke the string and poured 
the glittering brown beads into her palm. 
She turned to Kenneth, who was cram- 
ming his black leather diamond wallet 
under the seat cushion. 

“They'll find them there, Kenneth. 
Give them to me. Quick!” 

In her hurry, she almost snatched the 
case from his hands. She opened it and 
tumbled the collection of diamonds on 
the seat cushion. In the thin white tis- 
sue paper which had protected the dia- 
monds she poured her handful of Mex- 
ican topazes. 

“They’re not worth very much,” she 
gasped an explanation as her deft fin- 
gers wrapped up the beads and stuffed 
the packet into his wallet. 

“Here,” she commanded as she thrust 
the leather case at him. “Stick it back 
into your pocket.” 

Her nimble fingers scooped up the 
diamonds, and she glanced swiftly about 
the little compartment. Her eyes rested 
upon the unused cuspidor protruding 
from underneath the seat. Instantly, 
she sprang across the room and dumped 
the scintillating stones, worth thousands 
of dollars, into the ignoble cuspidor. 

“If I only had some tobacco juice!” 
she cried. 

Outside the door, she heard a smooth, 
suave voice filled with deadly menace. 
“’Ands up! Queekly, you gringos!” 

Kenneth ripped the crackling glassine 
wrapper from the box of candy which 
had been lying neglected on the floor. 
He tore off the lid, grabbed several 
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chocolates, crammed them into his 
mouth, and started to work his jaws 
furiously. In a moment he spat the 
candy, a thick, brown mass, into the cus- 
pidor. The diamonds were thoroughly 
hidden. 

Caralee suddenly remembered the lock 
on the door. Too late! Already it was 
being opened from the outside. Two 
hard black eyes peered over the top of 
a red bandanna handkerchief as the ban- 
dit’s head, capped by a huge sombrero, 
was thrust within the compartment. In 
his hands a big revolver pointed stead- 
ily at the pair as they stood in a cor- 
ner, Kenneth’s arm thrown protectingly 
around the girl. 

“Steek them up,” ordered the bandit’s 
not unmusical voice. “Ah, sefiora, one 
thousan’ pardons. But I mus’ ’ave those 
diamonds, no? The deescription, eet 
fits perfect your ’usban’.” 

Caralee watched tremblingly. The 
bandit approached warily, keeping his 
gun trained on them, and felt within 
Kenneth’s breast pocket. His searching 
fingers clutched the soft, leather wallet, - 
and drew it out triumphantly. 

“Ah,” he hissed with an intake of 
breath. 

Kenneth groaned. “How did you 
know I had them?” he asked, his voice 
calm and steady. 

Sardonic humor gleamed in the 
bright, black eyes. ‘“Sefior,” he smiled, 
“one mus’ not play marbles weeth dia- 
monds in those railroad stations, is eet 
not?” He turned to Caralee. “Eet is 
too bad that I no ’ave the time to beg 
the beautiful sefiora to accompany me. 
I mus’ be satisfy weeth the diamonds.” 

Kenneth’s angry blue eyes glared 
murderously at the bandit. “Leave her 
out of it!” he grated. 

The bandit shoved the wallet under 
his blue shirt and gave Kenneth a men- 
acing glance. “Keep the ’ands ‘igh,” 
he warned with a snarl. Then he leered 
at Caralee. “Buenas noche, chiquita,” 
he said farewell in his own tongue, and 
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backed through the doorway. He drew 
the door closed behind him, and Ken- 
neth sprang to snap the lock. 

They stood and stared at one another 
a moment, and then the train started. 
Tears coursed down Caralee’s velvety 
cheeks. 

“Darling”—Kenneth’s strong arms 
caught her—“don’t cry. I—TI love you, 
dear.” He kissed each tear-dampened 
eyelid. 

“Oh, Ken!” choked Caralee. 

“€aralee dear,” he asked as his lips 
brushed her cheek, “why did you sacri- 
fice your necklace for my diamonds?” 

She turned her crimson face up and 
looked deeply and steadily into his eyes. 
“Because,” she said, “I thought—if you 
loved me—you might return the dia- 
monds you had stolen.” 

“Stolen!” | Kenneth’s eyes were 
amazed. “Why, my dear, I didn’t steal 
them. They belong to the firm I have 
been with for years.” 

Caralee gasped. 
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“Didn’t you know?” he continued. 
“T’m a diamond salesman with Lathrop 
& Woodward of Los Angeles.” 

“Diamond salesman! Oh, Kenneth!” 
She uttered a little cry of joy. “Oh, 
darling, I thought 2 

Kenneth laughed triumphantly. “You 
thought I wanted to rob you, and I 
thought you were trying to rob me.” 
His voice was low and caressing as he 
held her close in his arms. “You did 
rob me,” he whispered. “Of my heart!” 
His head bent down to meet her eager, 
upturned lips. 

After breathless moments, Caralee, 
eyes shining brightly, heart pounding 
madly, drew away. “Oh, Kenneth,” she 
mourned. “TI did hate to lose my neck- 
lace.” 

“Never mind, honey,” he consoled, 
and he kissed her tenderly. “Marry 
me, and you'll wear diamonds!” 

Caralee laid her head against Ken’s 
broad shoulder, and nodded happily as 
the train rushed on its way to El Paso. 





+++ 


PLEA 


OF: if you love me make of it no game, 
No hidden sweet stored on a secret shelf; 
The rose has little need to hide her flame, 
The nightingale no need to still herself. 


Life’s April is too brief, too short its May 
For making love a veiled and subtle one; 
Let it have freedom in its spring, and say 
Its name with pride, and hold it to the sun! 


The heart which sings for such a little while 
Knows far too much of lonely wandering— 
Make love no part of this which does not smile, 
No part of this which cannot laugh and sing. 


Let love come forth all eager with the song 
I’ve dreamed too often, waited for too long! 


Bert CooKSLEY. 





Delayed Ecstasy 


By Margaret Littell 


A Two-part Story 


CHAPTER TE: 


OAN swayed dizzily, her brain reel- 
ing with horror. The precious lea- 
ther case intrusted to her by the dying 
words of her cousin, Jerome Henry, was 
gone in spite of the extreme caution 
she had used to secrete it. 

Some one, unknown to her, slit open 
the sleeve of the masquerade costume 
and taken it. Some one who knew what 
it contained and was willing to cross the 
Atlantic or to go to any lengths to ob- 
tain it. Who was the guilty person? 

Joan’s heart fell with dismay as she 
thought of all the people she had 
brushed up against at the dance. Any 
one of them could so easily have done 
what had been done without her even 


knowing it till she had gone to her cabin 
and made the discovery too late. Every 
one had heen masked, yet it would have 
made small difference if they had not 
been so disguised, for the bewildered 
girl knew there was no one who was her 
enemy, and she had not met enough 
people in her few days of mingling with 
Parisian society to be actually known 
except by sight. No one could possibly 
know she carried a small object that 
could only have been of value to the 
old man who gave it to her keeping and 
possibly the person to whom she was 
taking it. Not even Nanette had caught 
a glimpse of it. 

The thought of Nanette brought 
other thoughts racing to her brain. 
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Those attempted robberies at the apart- 
ment—could they have been because of 
what the little leather case contained? 
—she asked herself. 

Suddenly Joan remembered the last 
time she had seen Jerome open the safe 
in his study. That night of the recep- 
tion he had given for her! He had 
taken something from the concealed safe 
and transferred it to his pocket, and al- 
though Joan had turned away her eyes 
because she was not curious, she had 
caught a flash of something white out 
of the corner of her eye. It all came 
back clearly now. Jerome must have 
feared a theft of whatever it was. He 
had put it on his own person, probably 
had put it into the leather case that very 
night after the guests had gone. Then 
later some one had broken into the 
apartment again and he had fought them 
off. They hadn’t gotten what they were 
after, but the shock of the encounter 
had been too much for the gallant old 
man’s heart and had cost his life. And 
the precious case had been intrusted to 
Joan! 

A shudder tore threugh her violently. 
She had failed, just at the point of 
reaching America where she was to find 
Josiah Cheston! How foolish she had 
been, putting her precious charge into 
the puff of that sleeve! How utterly 
mad she had been even to attend the 
dance! 

Instantly her heart rebelled at the 
thought. If she had not been drawn 
to the masquerade, she would not have 
met Jack. Probably she would never 
have seen him again. She would never 
have known the mad sweetness of his 
kisses on her mouth. She would never 
have thrilled at the rapture of his arms 
about her. 

A dark little thought flared up, and 
as gwiftly she thrust it out of her mind. 
No, no! That could never be! Jack 
hadn’t taken the case, he hadn’t! It 
must have been gone before she went 
up on deck with him. No one with eyes 
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so clear and young could harbor black 
dishonesty in his heart. He hadn’t fol- 
lowed her deliberately. It had been an 
accident, a miracle, that had thrown 
them together. There had been no pur- 
pose in his arms about her but love, 
surely. 

Suddenly Joan’s thoughts centered on 
another, the tall distinguished foreigner 
who had been so very attentive. He 
had danced with her repeatedly and now 
she racalled that. once he had guided her 
into a shadowy corner behind some 
palms, although she had insisted on leav- 
ing at once for the brilliantly lighted 
portion of the ballroom. They hadn’t 
been alone thirty seconds, and surely 
she would have noticed it if he had 
taken the opportunity of their seclusion 
to extract the case from a slit he had 
made in her sleeve! 

She strained her thoughts and mem- 
ory, but there was nothing to indicate 
when he had done so. Bewildered, Joan 
rejected the foreigner as the thief. 

Who then could it have been? The 
only other person who had actually had 
hands on her was the stewardess, and, 
of course, Mrs. Carey. But the latter 
had centered her entire attention on 
Joan’s coiffure, while the stewardess had 
hooked her into the gown. 

For a moment Joan tried to persuade 
herself the stewardess had taken the 
case. Perhaps she had been curious, or 
perhaps she was in the employ of the 
thief who had failed in the attempted 
safe robberies back in Paris. 

Then Joan had to brush all that aside. 
Now she remembered that it was after 
the stewardess had finished dressing her 
and had gone away, and while Mrs. 
Carey had gone into her own cabin for 
a pin that she had placed the case in 
the puff of the sleeve where she thought 
it would be so safe. 

Utterly bewildered, Joan slipped into 
a cobwebby nightgown of shell-pink 
crépe, turned off the two lights that 
flanked the dressing table and crept into 
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bed. She drew the covers close about 
her chin and lay shivering. 

But sleep refused to come to her 
wakened brain where alarm had roused 
every atom of alertness. The case, she 
must find it! Some one had taken it 
and she must decide who that per- 
son had been. She must get it at once 
and deliver it to a man named Josiah 
Cheston and nothing must deter her. 

A succession of faces seemed to ap- 
pear before her staring eyes. The stew- 
ardess, the mysterious foreigner who 
had unmasked at her second dance with 
him, Jack, all those disguised merry- 
makers at the masquerade. One of 
them had the leather case. 

Her reason told her the stewardess 
could not be guilty. Her heart flamed 
up the assertion that Jack was blame- 
less. And while any of the people at 
the dance might have done it, her sus- 
picions kept returning always to the 
foreigner—perhaps because she remem- 
bered those repeated attempts at rob- 
bing Jerome Henry’s safe. Whoever 
had tried that, might have sent an agent 
along with her for the purpose of rob- 
bing her. 

How sinister that was! Lying 
quietly, hearing the waves tossing and 
running far below her porthole, Joan’s 
heart contracted with terror of this un- 
seen shadow that seemed to have fol- 
lowed her. 

Like a frightened child she half rose, 
and groped for her robe. She would 
go to the Careys’ cabin and tell them 
what had happened. They would help 
her find the thief, and protect her until 
she had seen Josiah Cheston. Motherly 
Mrs. Carey, with her nice gray hair and 
blue eyes and comfortable laugh, charm- 
ing Mr. Carey with his slender middle- 
aged tallness, his dreamer’s face, his 
gentleness—they loved her as a daugh- 
ter, they wanted her to come to them 
for anything. 

Then something seemed to hold her 
back from leaving the bed. Through 
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the dark little room she seemed to hear 
a rattling whisper. 

“Guard it as you do your honor— 
with absolute secrecy!” 

Joan fell back among her pillows and 
lay staring at the darkness. That meant 
she would have to see it through alone, 
without help or advice from any one. 

A lonely fear stole over her. To have 
to shut Jack out of her secret at the 
very moment she most needed him was 
too awful. If only she could confide 
in him! Even the strong warmth of his 
arms about her, or words of assurance 
from his possessive lips would fill her 
with new courage to face what lay be- 
fore her. 

Morning came at last, and Joan rose 
early after a sleepless night. She knew 
what she must do and she was prepared 
swiftly to carry it out. 

Dressed for landing, she summoned 
the stewardess and gave her five of her 
precious dollars and asked her to finish 
packing everything. Then Joan went 
out on deck. 

The sight that met her eyes sent the 
quick blood racing through her young 
veins. America! The sky line of New 
York rising like a dream city out of the 
ocean mist, with the bright sun touching 
the myriad points of tall buildings to 
rosy-gold! It was enough to stir happi- 
ness into Joan’s impetuous heart. As 
it was, it seemed to fill her with courage 
and determination. 

And then the urgent need of her duty 
came uppermost_in her mind. Walking 
swiftly, she sought the purser’s office 
and found him there, preparing for a 
busy few hours before landing. 

“Good morning,” he greeted her 
brightly. “And what can I do for you? 
I suppose you want a million dollars 
or a string of pearls or something you’ve 
intrusted to my care.” 

Joan shook her head and refused to 
see the admiration in his eyes as they 
took in her trim figure, clad in smart 
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“No. I want to know where I can 
find a gentleman I danced with last 
nicht,” she said quickly. “A foreigner, 
tall and probably titled.” 

The officer smiled. “That sounds in- 
teresting, but it doesn’t help us much, 
considering there are three titled Euro- 
peans on board, and at least three dozen 
or more men answering to that descrip- 
tion. What’s his name?” 

“T don’t know,” Joan answered. “But 
I’ve got to find him. I’d know him if 
I saw him.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t help you,” the 
purser bent over his work. “You might 
patrol the deck and watch one of the 
gangplanks, because every one will be 
getting off at about eleven, I should 
say.” 

Disappointed, Joan turned to leave. 
“Thank you,” she remembered to say. 

“Not at all,” came the reply. “Only 
next time, make the man give you his 
card and telephone number if you want 
to pursue a shipboard acquaintance.” 

Cheeks blazing with color, Joan hur- 
ried outside. So that was what he 
thought! But what else could he think? 
Not that it mattered, though, in the face 
of the fact that it was going to be al- 
most impossible to find the tall dark 
foreigner now. 

People were beginning to come out 
on deck. New faces appeared that she 
had missed because she had kept so 
closely to her cabin. Into each one she 
looked closely, failing to find the person 
she sought. 

A steward offered her a tray of bou- 
illon and sandwiches and she accepted 
a cup of the hot liquid. After drinking 
it she continued her patrol of the decks, 
not realizing how the time was passing. 

In going down a companionway some 
one came out of a passage, some one in 
gray tweeds who grasped her boldly. 

“Joan! I’ve been hunting for you 
everywhere. Good morning, dearest!” 

“Oh, Jack!” Joan breathed, looking 
into his shining eyes, seeing the healthy 
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cleanness of his ruddy cheeks, the per- 
fect grooming of his clothes. What a 
picture of manhood he was! 

“Why, sweetheart, you look pale,” 
Jack said, holding her arm very tight. 
‘“What’s the matter? You're not ill, are 
you?” 

A great weakness swept through the 
girl’s fragile body. An overwhelming 
desire urged her to tell Jack everything 
and let him take the awful burden from 
her mind. He was so big and strong 
and able to protect her, and he loved 
her! Stark love was leaping at this 
very moment from his deep eager eyes. 
She knew he was barely resisting the 
temptation to gather her close and kiss 
her before all these people that were 
crowding the deck. 

“T’m all right,” she managed to say. 
But the terror stayed in her great violet 
eyes, and there were vague shadows be- 
neath them that made the strong man 
at her side doubly anxious to protect 
her. ; 
“Darling, do you know what day this 
is?” he whispered, bending over her. 
“It’s our wedding day! And isn’t it 
perfect? Warm as spring. The weather 
man must have ordered it as a wedding 
present——” 

“But Jack!” Joan interrupted quickly. 
“Have you forgotten? I have some- 
thing terribly important to do before we 
can be married.” 

“T know, sweet thing. Do you sup- 
pose I’ve forgotten one word that you 
ever said to me?” His voice sent pin 
points of joy through her that not even 
her desperate anxiety could quell. “If 
you won't let me do it for you, whatever 
it is, at least I’m going to take you to 
an exclusive college club where my sis- 
ter belongs. You see I don’t even like 
to leave you in a hotel alone, darling. 
I’ll go to the University Club and leave 
my things, and then I'll be right back 
and take you where you have to go. 
That oughtn’t to require more than a 
couple of hours. Then we can visit the 
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Little Church Around The 
How’s that for planning?” 

“Oh, Jack!” Joan breathed. “Jack!” 

For a moment all fear left her. She 
gazed up into Jack’s adoring eyes and 
forgot everything but their love. 

Jack stepped around so that his great 
body shielded her from the sight of the 
crowded deck, and before she could real- 
ize what was in his mind, he bent and 
pressed a wonderful, quivering kiss on 
her mouth. 

“Where shall we go on our honey- 
moon, darling?” he asked eagerly yet 
softly. “I’ll take you anywhere you 
want, you know.” 

“T don’t know where I really want to 
go,” Joan whispered. 

“Then suppose we make tracks for a 
place I know, a wonderful place where 
there’s a beach, and the ocean and a 
golden moon.” 

Again he bent and kissed her, and 
Joan pulled away in sweet confusion, 
her face suffused with blushes. Her 
heart leaped in mad joy in spite of the 
sinister fear that lurked there. To 
have Jack, wonderful, adoring Jack, al- 
ways with her, to take care of her, to 
surround her with his passionate love— 
it was almost too miraculous to be true! 
She knew at that moment that at last 
the dreams of her life had come true. 

“Jack, you may take me wherever you 
want,” she murmured, dropping her eyes 
before the ardent flame in his. “Do you 
know, darling, I’d almost give anything 
if I didn’t have a conscience.” 

“Why, sweetheart! That’s one of 
the charming things about you,” he said. 
“Tt proves how womanly you are, just 
the girl in all the world I want for my 
adorable wife. Why do you wish that?” 

“Because—well, I don’t really wish 
that, but the duty I must perform is 
going to hold up our wedding just that 
long. Oh, Jack”—suddenly she clung 
weakly to his arm. “You don’t suppose 
anything could happen—to keep us— 
apart?” 
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For a dark fear seemed suddenly to 
have laid a cold hand on her spirits like 
a sinister foreboding of evil. 

She stood braced against the stiff 
breeze that whipped her coat tightly 
around the slender spiral of her body 
and blew her bright hair into flat ring- 
lets against her cheeks. 

A great tenderness swept over Jack 
as he looked down at her littleness that 
was so lovely and appealing. He wanted 
to lift her in his arms and hold her there 
forever. She seemed a little frightened, 
and was obviously excited. 

“Come, dear, it’s almost the moment 
of docking,” he encouraged her with an 
adoring smile. ‘“Let’s lean over the rail 
and watch. It’s great fun.” 

He placed his big hand under her arm 
and led her across the deck. But the 
girl’s eyes were not on the business of 
landing a big ship at a New York dock. 
Her eyes were desperately searching the 
swarm of faces about her. 

The excitement of landing brought 
her only the full realization that the 
foreigner had vanished completely. It 
had been so ridiculously easy for him. 
She hadn’t even known his name to en- 
able the purser to locate him for her. 
And he might so easily have disem- 
barked from another gangplank. 

With Jack at her side, eagerly direct- 
ing the men with their baggage, seeing 
it got into the proper places in the cus- 
toms, Joan found it hard to meet his 
boyish glee for the stark anxiety in her 
heart. With the frank knowledge that 
she had absolutely lost track of the 
foreigner who most certainly had taken 
the leather case, she must decide on a 
plan of action. 

The Careys came up, smiling their 
approval on the young man their favo- 
rite had chosen, and Joan introduced 
them. 

Professor Carey drew her aside while 
his wife was talking to Jack. 

“T hope this doesn’t mean that we 
won't have you at the music school this 
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winter, my dear,” he 
jested. “That young 
man has a serious look 
in his eye.” 

Joan managed to 
laugh. “At least you 
and Mrs. Carey will 
be the first to know if 
I do change my 
plans,” she promised. 
“I’m coming to you 
as soon as I can.” 

The professor 
beamed. “We have a 
warm spot in our 
hearts for you, Joan,” 
he told her. ““Warmer 
than you will ever 
know. You’ve meant 
so much to us. Well, 
if we don’t get start- 
ed through the cus- 
toms, we'll be here all 
night.” 

It was _ necessary 
for Jack to leave Joan 
in the section marked 
W while he attended 
to his own baggage in 
lis own section. 

“Tl see you right 
away, dear,” he prom- 
ised. “Sure you're 
all right? I’m going 
to try getting some 
one to attend to my 
stuff so I can be with 
you. Good-by for a 
few minutes, sweet- 
heart. I won't be long.” 

She stood watching him thread his 
way among the crowded customs and a 
thrill of pride swept over her as she 
noted the strength of his body that was 
evident in every step. His well-cut 
clothes, his manly stride bespoke a 
powerful masculinity that made her 
weak with a strange new happiness. He 
was hers! She loved him. Soon he 


would be—her husband!- 





Joan swayed dizzily, her brain reeling with horror. 
precious leather case intrusted to her was gone in spite of 
the extreme caution she had used to secrete it. 
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The 


Now she knew what she was going to 
do. She would find Josiah Cheston at 
once, and report to him the loss of the 
little leather case. Then he could do 
anything in his power to locate it, if it 
was of that much importance. Joan 
had not the faintest idea if Josiah Ches- 
ton was in New York or Timbuctu. 
She had merely followed the only direc- 
tions Jerome had left for her. Thus 
far, two momentous things had happened 
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—her meeting with Jack, and the loss 
of her trust. And her life with Jack 
would have to wait until the other was 
restored. 

Standing there, waiting for the officer 
to come to her, she saw two men ap- 
proaching. They looked keenly into 
each face grouped under W. And 
the moment they saw her, the better 
dressed one stepped up politely and 
tipped his hat. 

“Excuse me, but are you Miss Joan 
Winters?” he asked. 

Joan was suddenly breathless. 
I am,” she answered. 

The man’s hat came off. He was an 
average person, clean, civil. 

“We are from Mr. Josiah Cheston,” 
he said. “I am his private secretary 
and one of Mr. Cheston’s clerks is with 
me. We were sent to meet you and 
take you to Mr. Cheston.” 

Joan’s heart leaped with gladness. 
Then Cousin Jerome had looked after 
her better than she suspected. At least 
that much of her problem was solved 
for her. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came!” she ex- 
claimed. “I hadn’t an idea where to 
find him. But my things haven’t been 
inspected yet, so you'll have to wait.” 

The man waved his hand. The fin- 
gers were short and stubby, but clean 
and manicured. He looked that way all 
over, as though he had been manicured 
to disguise his mediocre characteristics. 
Probably he had been a poor clerk and 
had risen in Josiah Cheston’s employ to 
a position of some worth. 

“You don’t need to bother with that, 
Miss Winters. Mr. Cheston has some 
influence down here, and the man I 
brought is going to stay until the cus- 
toms officers go over your things. Then 
he will bring them to you. If you are 
ready, we will go at once.” 

Joan hesitated. Jack would return in 
a few moments for her. He would in- 
sist on going along, and that would 
mean betraying Cousin Jerome’s wish 
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that her mission be kept an absolute se- 
cret. 

“Yes,” she breathed. 
Let us go quickly.” 

If she could only get the meeting 
with Josiah Cheston over quickly, she 
could call Jack up at the University 
Club that much sooner. 

Excitement sent her along swiftly at 
the side of the man. He had said his 
name was Joseph Brooks. He led her 
quickly to a dark-blue limousine and 
after she was settled inside, he rode 
with the chauffeur. 

Twenty minutes later they drove up 
before a smart hotel that was unfamiliar 
to the unsophisticated girl. Joseph ap- 
peared at the door and said they would 
go inside to meet some one before going 
on to the Cheston estate on Long Is- 
land. 

It was a kind-faced woman in a neat 
uniform who joined them in the hotel. 
Joseph introduced her as Mrs. Todd. 

“T’m the Chestons’ old nurse,” the 
woman said to Joan. “Although the 
family’s all grown up and gone away 
now but Mr. and Mrs. Cheston. But 
they got me to take care of you while 
you're here.” 

“That’s so very kind!” Joan mur- 
mured. Inside she was thinking how 
little she really deserved all this when 
she had lost the thing that had brought 
her to the midst of this kind of a family. 
“T really don’t need so much attention,” 
she added. 

“Just wait till you see the Chestons,” 
Mrs. Todd said. “They know how to 
treat a young girl. They’re the best 
people in New York. Now before we 
start out again, I think you should have 
a bite to eat. Some milk and a sand- 
wich.” 

And before Joan could remonstrate 
the woman had ordered some food 
brought to a secluded corner of the 
lobby and Joan ate delicious chicken 
sandwiches and had a pot of chocolate 
while the two servants of Josiah Ches- 
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ton stood at a respectful distance and 
talked together in low tones. 

Riding out of the city a little later, 
with Mrs. Todd sitting beside her in 
the luxurious car and Joseph in his 
place on the front seat, an overwhelm- 
ing sense of guilt smote Joan. After 
all this thoughtfulness for her safety 
and comfort, what had she to offer? 
Nothing but the news that she had lost 
the leather case and hadn’t an idea 
where it had gone. 

She was beginning to realize that 
there was something of real importance 
contained therein, when so much atten- 
tion was accorded to the bearer. Riding 
along, Joan knew a longing wish that 
Jack could be with her. It would be 
perfect to have him at her side, to en- 
joy the luxury she was going to meet 
at the Chestons’. But she knew that a 
king’s palace could not detain her a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary to tell 
Josiah Cheston her disappointing mes- 
sage. After that she would lose not a 
moment in getting back to Jack. 

She thought of him returning to her 
section in the customs and not finding 
her, and a swift compunction filled her. 
Yet it would have been impossible to 
take him along to Josiah Cheston. That 
would have been breaking the letter of 
her mission, and Joan had sworn to 
keep it secret. Thinking about Jack de- 
tracted a little from the joy of turning 
in after more than an hour’s ride be- 
tween two massive pillars that guarded 
the private drive of a beautiful estate 
on Long Island Sound. 

The car swept around a double curve 
and stopped with a silent rush before an 
imposing entrance. Joseph opened the 
door and helped Joan out, and the 
breeze touched her cheeks with soft 
warm fingers. How warm the day was! 
It was unusual for this time of the year. 
Even the water looked mild enough to 
swim in, and Joan’s heart bounded with 
young gladness at the mysterious prom- 
ise of spring in the air. 
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A butler opened the door and Joan 
walked in ahead of Joseph and Mrs. 
Todd. Inside, her eyes widened at the 
undreamed-of luxury and beauty. 

“You will want to refresh yourself 
before I take you to Mr. Cheston,” Mrs. 
Todd said comfortably, bustling along 
through the hall. ‘Come, dear. T’ll 
take you to your room first.” 

Joan followed her up the wide stair- 
way, past a great window where light 
the color of rich jewels fell on her as 
she. walked, then soon she was shown a 
guest room fit for a princess. 

“You will have this room during your 
visit,’ Mrs. Todd told her, taking the 
girl’s wrap and hanging it in a deep 
closet. 

“What adorable little windows 
Joan cried. “They’re so little and so 
many of them!” 

“They open right out on the water, 
too,” Mrs. Todd added. “Mr. Cheston 
had them built high like that, because he 
didn’t want any guests of his to go 
sleepwalking and fall out.” 

Joan laughed. ‘Well, he needn’t 

worry about me. And anyhow, I won’t 
be sleeping here. I’m only going to be 
here long enough to tell-him something, 
and then I must go right back into the 
city.” 
“Well, you and Mr. Cheston can set- 
tle about that,” Mrs. Todd said, coming 
out of the adjoining bathroom. “What 
concerns me is why the maid didn’t 
leave any hand towels. I'll be right 
back, dear.” 

She went out and closed the door and 
Joan removed her smart hat. There 
were silver and crystal on the dressing 
table, but she opened her own tiny dress- 
ing case and took out her own things. 
These were replaced the moment her 
hair was in perfect order, her nose pow- 
dered, her lips brightened slightly with 
a touch of rouge. Her hat was placed 
on her head once more, her bag reclosed 
and ready to leave. 

She went into the bathroom, curious 
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to see what color its decoration would 
be to go with this beautiful room, and 
the first thing her eyes lighted upon was 
the long crystal towel rack. There were 
at least a half dozen tiny linen towels 
there, and Joan washed her hands at the 
bowl, using a new cake of delicately 
scented soap. 

She took up one of the hand towels 
thoughtfully. Funny, how Mrs. Todd 
had overlooked these. She had gone 
out after more of them, and she had 
been gone at least twenty minutes. Per- 
haps she was absent-minded. 

Joan hurried across the bedroom. 
Perhaps she might see her in the hall- 
way, and tell her she was ready to see 
Mr. Cheston. 

She turned the doorknob and pushed, 
and then stood staring at the unyielding 
panel. The door would not open, al- 
though the knob turned easily. That 
meant the door must be locked from 
the outside! It couldn’t be true, surely. 

Joan tried again. She knocked 
sharply and called. But there was no 
answer, nothing but silence save for the 
faint sound of water under the win- 
dows. 

A thrill of horror swept over the girl. 
There could be no doubt about it. She 
was a prisoner. She had walked into a 
trap as neatly and blindly as a child, 
unless Josiah Cheston was some sort of 
monster with a crazed brain who had 
ordered this kind of a reception. 

What could it mean? He was the 
only person in New York who could 
possibly be aware of her coming, and 
that only in case Jerome Henry had 
feared approaching death and had sent 
him word to be on the watch for the 
leather case. Who was Josiah Cheston 
anyhow? Why was she being locked 
“up in a room to wait for him? 

A dozen terrifying answers rushed to 
her brain. Surely Cousin Jerome hadn’t 
been aware of the nature of the man he 
had sent her to, for there could be no 
‘casual explanation for this! 
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Oh, if only she hadn’t slipped away 
from Jack! If only she had confidea 
in him, then she would never have been 
in this horrid situation. And what 
awful thing was about to happen to her? 

Outside in the hallway her alert ears 
suddenly caught a sound. Some one 
was approaching, was stopping outside 
her door. 

Joan hastily snatched her coat from 
the closet and pulled it on. Then hold- 
ing her purse tightly under one arm and 
her traveling bag in the other, she stood 
ready to run. 

But the door opened and shut again 
so swiftly that there had not been a 
chance to slip out. And the person who 
entered sent new terror to her heart. 

It was Joseph who stood before her. 
Only now he had erased the humble 
obedient expression from his heavy 
face. He looked straight into her eyes 
and his features twisted into a smile 
that filled Joan’s brain with horror. 

“Open that door!’ Joan commanded 
breathlessly. “At once!” 

“Sure,” the man grinned. “I’m going 
to open it.” 

“Then why don’t you do it?” Joan 
demanded. 

“T’m waiting till you hand over a cer- 
tain small case that you brought from 
Paris,” he said slowly. “As soon as you 
do, I won’t keep you another moment. 
In fact, I'll be glad to get rid of you.” 

Joan caught her breath sharply. 
“Who are you?” she cried. “Surely 
you can’t be Josiah Cheston !” 

The man laughed gruffly. “Not 
much. But I'll be just as lucky as if 
I was when you give me that leather 
case, or maybe it ain’t leather.” 

“But why did you bring me here if 
you aren’t Josiah Cheston?” Joan per- 
sisted. “Why did you lie to me? And 
how did you know I was coming on that 
ship?” 

Joseph frowned. ‘‘What’s this—a 
question box? Listen, lady, don’t fool 
yourself with none of them storybook 
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ideas. I didn’t get you here because of 
your famous beauty or none of that 
stuff. I don’t know Josiah Cheston per- 
sonally and I don’t want to know him. 
I knew you was on that boat because I 
make it my business to know lots of 
things. And it ain’t you I want. It’s 
that case. Hand it over!” 

He put out his hand, stubby, the 
broken nails manicured—so she would 
not be suspicious, she knew now—and 
advanced menacingly toward her. 

Joan stepped back, her body trem- 
bling with fright. 

“T haven’t got it 
aloud. 

“What’s that! Now look here,” the 
man roared angrily. “Don’t try that 
stuff. I know you had it when you left 
Paris. You kept it on you on the trip 
over. You never mixed with the pas- 
sengers. Of course you have it. Don’t 
keep me waiting, lady. I’m liable to get 
rough.” 

“But it’s true!’ Joan’s teeth were 
chattering with cold fear. “I haven't 
got it. It was stolen last night.” 

With a swift motion the man darted 
forward and grasped her wrist. He 
gave it a sharp twist that pained cruelly. 

“Listen. That ain’t true. You've got 
it on you somewhere and I’m going to 
have it. I’m risking my neck using this 
here house while the owner and the ser- 
vants are away. The caretaker and his 
wife is both tied and gagged, but I don’t 
know how long it’ll be before some fool 
finds them. So you see I ain’t looking 
up in no etiquette book about the fash- 
ionable way to search you.” He gave 
her slim wrist another cruel twist. 
“Come across now.” 

“Oh, stop!” Joan screamed. “T tell 
you I haven’t got it! I had it until last 
night.” 

“Here, Joe, turn her over to me!” 

The words came from the door. It 
had been opened silently, and Joan’s 
desperate eyes saw that the woman 
ealled Mrs. Todd had entered. Now 
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she also had left off her servility. Her 
plain face was desperate like the man’s. 
Her eyes were cold and cruel. 

Her hand reached out and fastened 
on Joan’s other wrist, taking away the 
bag and flinging it on the floor. 

“There, you take that outside and go 
through it,” she ordered. “The kid’s 
touchy, and I don’t want no screamin’ 
because you’re here when I undress her. 
Get out!” 

With a leer, Joe picked up the bag 
and retreated. Joan made a desperate 
effort to tear from the woman’s grasp 
when the door was open, but Mrs. 
Todd’s hands were powerful. 

Without more words she disregarded 
the girl’s pleading. She tore off the 
coat, and with a pair of scissors which 
she produced from her own clothing she 
slit the lining, the collar and cuffs, the 
hem. 

“Not there,” she commented shortly, 
and pulled off Joan’s dress. 

She went through the hem and the 
trimming of this, and finding nothing, 
she completed her search through the 
filmy lingerie Joan wore. 

“You see!” the girl sobbed. “TI 
haven’t got it. Now, you will let me 
go at once.” 

The woman laughed harshly. “Not 
yet a while, dearie. I see you're tellin’ 
the truth about not havin’ it, and I'll be- 
lieve you when you tell me where it is. 
You don’t need to say it’s in your 
trunks, for Slim just telephoned that he 
had searched them at the customs, pre- 
tendin’ to help the officer inspectin’. You 
had the leather case, and now you 
haven’t it. I’m waitin’ to hear where it 
is, then we’ll all be goin’.” 

Joan was crying as she hastily drew 
on her clothes. 

“T tell you, the case was stolen last 
night,” she sobbed wretchedly. “TI don’t 
know who took it, and I don’t know 
where it is.” 

The woman rose from the chair where 
she had been sitting. 
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She stood watching him thread his way among the crowded customs and 


a thrill of pride swept over her. 


“Well, maybe you'll recollect where 
you put it if we leave you alone for 
a while. I’m kind-hearted, and besides 
it ain’t safe for us to leave this time of 
day, with so much traffic and all. We’re 
goin’ to stay till morning, and we'll give 
you till seven o’clock to remember. And 


Soon he would be—her husband! 


then”—she paused, and Joan shuddered 
at the cruel glint in her eyes—‘if your 
memory is still bad, Joe is good at 
thinking up ways to torture people who 
ain’t willin’ to cooperate. Good night, 


dearie.”” 
This time Joan was too weak from 
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fnght to attempt escape when the door 
opened. Besides, she knew it would be 
futile to try that, with Joe outside and 
the powerful-fingered “Mrs. Todd” 
ready to drag her back. 

She drew on her dress with stiff fin- 
gers and sat down weakly onto the bed. 
Her tears had dried on her face, her 
brain was reeling with terror and her 
heart was beating madly. 

There was no doubt any longer con- 
cerning her fate. Somehow these 
crooks had learned of her coming, 
somehow they knew of the existence of 
the leather case. Now she realized there 
could be but one answer to that. Who- 
ever had attempted robbing Jerome’s 
safe must have known of her coming to 
America. He, or they, could have noti- 
fied confederates in New York to seize 
her by any means in order to obtain the 
case. 

Joan began to pace the room. The 
day was fading, and a cold chill seemed 
to creep about her. There was no heat, 
probably because the caretaker was still 
bound and gagged. Oh, if only some 
one would discover that! 

Presently her tortured brain began 
putting things together. That foreigner 
at the dance—had he taken it after all? 
She had thought he might be an agent 
of that sinister person in Paris who had 
tried to rob Jerome Henry’s safe. If 
that were true, that meant these people 
here were his confederates. 

A ghastly thought struck her. Could 
that mean that the foreigner had not 


stolen the case after all? That, failing, | 


he had arranged to trap her after she 
left the liner? Then that left only one 
other possible person who could have 
slit open her sleeve. 

Joan threw herself down on the bed 
and burst into a torrent of wretched 
sobs. No, it couldn’t be true, no matter 
how strongly things pointed that way! 
Jack wasn’t guilty! He couldn’t have 
known anything about it, or if he had 
he would have only protected her. He 
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loved her. And she loved him, madly, 
wildly. 

Dark thoughts swarmed up in her 
feverish brain. Now she remembered 
something he had said about having 
seen her once before that meeting in 
the Bois. Could that mean he had vis- 
ited the apartment where she had spent 
her time exclusively while she was in 
mourning for her parents without her 
knowing of his presence? Her room 
had been just next the study where the 
safe was located, where the leather case 
had been secreted. 

With a little cry Joan sprang to her 
feet. No, she would not allow her brain 
to finish the thought! Jack had never 
been to Cousin Jerome’s apartment. He 
had never attempted robbery there or 
anywhere. 

The room grew dark. Joan drew a 
chair to the windows and peered out. 
This was not the season for boats on 
the Sound, and the room was on the 
side of the house away from the road. 
It was impossible to even see the lights 
of any traffic. If she should scream for 
help not a soul would hear her outside 
and come to her rescue. 

The moon came up and trickled yel- 
low light over her wan face and bent 
body. It showed clearly how impossible 
it would be to escape by the windows. 
They were small and square, quite high 
up on the wall. Below the sills on the 
outside it was a sheer drop to the water 
below. Mrs. Todd and Joseph had cer- 
tainly chosen the right room to imprison 
her until they were ready to let her go, 
Joan thought to herself. 

After a while Joan lay down on the 
bed. But instead of sleep, only more 
terrifying thoughts came to her. She 
knew it would be useless to pretend any 
excuse, or to invent a mythological place 
where the leather case might be. These 
crooks were thorough enough to keep 
in touch with the man called “Slim.” 
They would not let her go until he had 
proved her story authentic. But she 
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had no story for them other than the 
one she had already told. 

The black squares of windows were 
turning to gray before Joan finally de- 
cided what to do. It seemed impos- 
sible, yet it was her only chance. Any- 
thing was worth trying, because her fate 
in either case would be the same. 

She moved about the room so silently 
that any possible listener outside could 
not have heard. There was the desper- 
ate flicker of hope in her eyes as they 
watched dawn spread over the part of 
sky visible through the high windows. 
There was determination in the set of 
her small chin as she made ready for 
the only chance she had of escape. She 
must get out of that place! 

Her small overnight bag held the gar- 
ment she had worn the day before on 
shipboard and which she had packed 
there in case the weather should turn 
cold. It was a knitted dress of warm 
rose wool, and as she took it out there 
tumbled from the folds a square silk 
handkerchief of rose and soft green. 

Swiftly Joan removed the silk dress 
she had worn since leaving the boat 
and in its place she drew on the rose 
woolen. Next she tied the bright 
square around her head, and fastened 
it in a snug knot. 

She stepped silently onto the chair 
she had pulled up to the window and 
opened the sash. 

The sun was just touching the waters 
of the Sound with gorgeous colors, an- 
other warm day of late winter when 
all the world is glad with coming spring. 
The sudden burst of beauty after the 
terrific hours she had spent in a horror 
of fear sent a new thrill of hope 
through Joan’s tense body. She thought 
of Jack’s eyes that flashed with the joy 
of young love and her heart leaped, then 
it sank with a sickening thud. 

Suppose the water below would be 
shallow! The thought made her shiver 
with dread. Or suppose some one from 
the house saw her! Joan knew that 
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either of her captors would rather shoot 
than let her get away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


With a whispered prayer on her lips, 
Joan jumped. Miraculously the water 
was deep enough for the dive, and its 
coldness stung her fiercely as she 
struck. Then she put all the energy of 
her being into cutting through the icy 
depths. 

Her hands became numb almost im- 
mediately, but she fought her way with 
a desperate determination. Soon she 
was beyond the house, but her ears were 
strained for some sound that would tell 
of alarm from her captors, some warn- 
ing that her daring had been in vain. 

Swimming rapidly, the exercise pres- 
ently warmed her sufficiently to endure 
the coldness without that first spasm of 
suffering. Her youthful training in 
athletics stood her in good stead now. 
She swam without cutting the water, 
with long, sure strokes that carried her 
far beyond the reach of even a gun at 
the house where she had been impris- 
oned. 

Presently she could not see any part 
of the building. On and on she swam, 
trying to ignore the shock of the wintry 
water on her system, until after three 
quarters of an hour she knew she could 
endure it no longer. 

Her hands were almost useless as she 
left the water. She managed somehow 
to pull. herself up an embankment, her 
feet half frozen and feeling like clumps 
of wood as she crept through a field. 
The hard stubble were stabs of pain as 
she trudged along. Her wet clothing 
clung to her shivering body and seemed 
to absorb all the coldness from the air. 

It seemed a century before she 
reached the road. Then it was smooth 
walking, with her feet losing their 
numbness and beginning to flame with 
searing pain. Her hands, too, burned 
from the reaction. Without any warm 
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clothing but the wool dress, she knew 
how it would feel to perish with cold, 
even on a pleasant winter day. Would 
her clothes never dry? 

She started to run, breathlessly, pain- 
fully, her throat burning with sobs. 

The road veered sharply, and as she 
stumbled around it she beheld a sight 
that at that moment was more beautiful 
than anything in the world—a gasoline 
filling station with a vacant taxi stand- 
ing by. The driver was inside the tiny 
office, talking with the proprietor, but 
he saw Joan stumble inside the car and 
he came running, his breath like white 
steam in tiny puffs. 

“Where to, lady?” he asked, sticking 
his head in through the front window. 
At sight of her bedraggled clothing his 
freckled face went into a caricature of 
astonishment. “Gee, what happened, 
miss? You didn’t fall into the Sound, 
did you?” 

Joan was shivering violently. Her 
brain seemed to have gone numb with 
the exception of one small part that 
urged her to hurry. She scarcely even 
heard the driver’s amazed question. 

“How much—to New York?” 
gasped. 

“T’ll take you in for—let’s see 
He screwed his eyes in the process of 
thought. “TI’ll make it seven and a half. 
All right?” 

Joan nodded dumbly, her teeth locked 
from painful shivering. The driver 
paused curiously as he got into his seat. 
Then a kindly expression came over his 
features. 

“T’ll turn the heat on for you, miss,” 
he offered. 

“And shut that window up there— 
please,” Joan begged. 

She huddled over the radiator in the 
bottom of the car and for the first few 
miles her only thought was to get warm. 
Presently her young vitality began to 
ebb back again, and she curled into a 
corner of the seat and lay there weakly. 

Now she remembered she had not 
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eaten anything since the sandwiches and 
chocolate she had had at the hotel the 
day before. Her body was aching for 
food. Now she knew how hungry she 
was she felt too weak to stand. 

She managed to lean forward by 
holding onto the auxiliary seat and 
tapped on the window. The driver 
turned swiftly and stared expectantly. 

“Stop somewhere and let me get a 
bite to eat,” she called. 

He was pointing and gesturing, and 
she saw he was calling her attention to 
a roadside booth far back in the trees. 

Opening the window an inch she 
heard his voice. 

“I'll bring you a hot dog, miss, if 
that’s all right?” 

“Yes—anything!” Joan breathed. 
She fumbled in the handkerchief tied 
to her wrist, where she had secured her 
money before escaping the house. 

But the taxi driver waved a huge red 
hand. 

“Don’t bother, miss. We can settle 
when we get into town,” he called as 
he dashed off through the trees. 

In a few moments he was back again, 
offering her a paper bag containing a 
long-roll sandwich oozing with mustard 
and heat. 

Joan accepted it eagerly and sank 
gratefully into her snug corner to eat. 
The drive was resumed and a warm 
feeling of security stole over her. She 
was alone in the dawn, riding over de- 
serted roads in a taxi with a raw-boned, 
frankly curious youth. Yet she was 
not afraid. Somehow his back had a 
straight honest look up there on the 
front seat. He had accepted her queer 
appearance with the evident assumption 
that a taxi driver runs into almost any- 
thing. 

Joan’s mouth broke into the first 
smile in hours. Of all strange things 
he was probably at this minute imag- 
ining about her, nothing could be half 
so strange as what had actually oc- 
curred. And what was still to come— 
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she stirred uneasily with a vague tremor 
of dread. 

She reasoned that the best thing 
would be to go straight to the Careys. 
They would take care of her until she 
succeeded in finding. Josiah Cheston. 
Then there was waiting for her a good 
position as pianist at the music school, 
unless she gave in to Jack’s pleading. 

A flood of happiness swept through 
her at the thought of him, probably 
hunting for her all night. Would he be 
angry that she had gone away so fur- 
tively without seeing him? Or, worse 
still, would he refuse to believe her 
about being trapped so innocently? All 
these questions tore at her heart and 
she was unable to find an answer. 

In spite of her anxiety Joan was 
powerless against an insidious cloud of 
sleep that crept up on her. She had not 
slept for two nights, and the exertion 
of swimming in the icy water had 
sapped her last bit of strength. 

The next thing she knew, she was 
being nudged in the arm and a vaguely 
remembered voice was saying: 

“Here we are, miss. This is right, 
ain’t it?” 

Alert on the instant, Joan sat up 
blinking at the building where they had 
stopped. Yes, there it was—The Ran- 
dolph Carey School of Music. 

Rapidly she untied the still sodden 
lump of money at her wrist and counted 
out eight of her precious dollars which 
the driver accepted. 

“Do you want me to wait?” he asked 
with a hint of kindly interest. 

“No, thank you,” Joan said tremu- 
lously as she stepped out onto the pave- 
ment. “I’m with friends now.” 

She knew he stood and watched while 
she climbed the steps and pressed the 
bell. And then everything was swept 
from her mind by the opening of the 
door. 

A uniformed maid answered her 
ring. And with the opening of the 
door, Joan ran inside to escape the cold 
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that seemed to penetrate to her very 
bones. 

“Oh, I’m nearly frozen!” she gasped, 
shivering in the grateful warmth of a 
large reception hall while the astonished 
servant eyed her. “Tell Mrs. Carey 
that I’m here. Joan Winters——” 

She broke off, seeing the maid had 
not moved, and followed her gaze to 
the stairway. 

A glad joy filled her at what she saw. 
Mrs. Carey, smartly dressed in street 
clothes, was descending the stairs! 

With a little cry Joan ran forward. 
The light from a window on the land- 
ing was a bit dazzling to her tired eyes, 
but she could have wept with joy at 
the very sound of dear Mrs. Carey’s 
footsteps. 

“Oh, Mrs. Carey! I never was so 
glad to see anybody in my whole life 
and s 

She stopped suddenly, realizing that 
there had been no answer from that 
figure on the stairs. Now her eyes ac- 
customed to the light could see the 
older woman’s face. There was no 
smile there, nothing but cold recognition 
and a distinct drawing away. 

“You'll have to excuse me, Miss 
Winters,” Mrs. Carey said with strange 
unfriendlines. ‘I have some errands 
to do this morning, and I’m unable to 
ask you to stay.” 

Joan stared in astonishment, her 
breath taken away by the freezing ac- 
tions of the woman who had befriended 
her on shipboard. 

“But I was to come here,” she man- 
aged to murmur. “Professor Carey 
promised me a position, you know. And 
you said you wanted me to stay with 
you—that’s why I came.” 

Mrs. Carey bristled. Her eyes sent 
freezing darts of injured anger to the 
girl. “That is quite true,” she said 
coldly, not looking at Joan. “My hus- 
band did offer you a position. And I 
did want you here, but that was before 
you ran off so unaccountably in the cus- 
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toms with a strange man. We thought 
everything about you was what you pre- 
tended, especially when young Mr. Lor- 
rimer was so attentive.” 

“But I wasn’t pretending!” Joan 
burst in. “I had something important 
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to do before I came to you, and Jack 
understood it.” 

Mrs. Carey held up her hand. 
“You're wrong, my dear,” she said with 
a haughty smile, so different from her 
warm motherliness of the last week. 
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“Oh, stop!” Joan screamed. 


“T tell you I haven’t got it! I had it until last night.” 
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“Neither he nor we could ever under- 
stand such unconventional actions on 
the part of a well-bred young girl. I’m 
afraid you have had your chance, and 
lost, with all three of us.” 

Joan gasped. “Then you mean ; 

“That my husband and I will have 
no place here for you. And I doubt 
if you ever see Mr. Lorrimer again. 
When he called up and we told him you 
had not appeared, he seemed so disap- 
pointed in you.” 

A rush of unjust anger swept over 
Joan. “But you can’t send me away!” 
she exclaimed. “Surely our friendship 
must have meant something, and besides 
I have been through some bad hours. 
I had to jump from a window and swim 
for my life’—her voice broke with the 
mingled emotions of terror and disap- 
pointment that were too strong for her 
overwrought nerves. “I don’t know 
where to go,” she sobbed. “I have so 
little money, and my clothes are still 
wet—and I haven’t even a—hat.” 

There was a sigh of exasperation 
from the woman on the stairway. 

“Well, I suppose I’ll have to do some- 
thing for you,” she said unwillingly. 
“T’ll let you stay long enough to get 
something to eat, and my maid can dry 
and press your dress. But remember, 
we are through with you. You cannot 
presume on our acquaintance any 
longer, understand?” 

Mutely Joan nodded. If it had not 
been for her dire need she would not 
have stayed under the Careys’ roof an- 
other instant. But necessity forced her 
to follow the woman who had once pre- 
tended such a maternal feeling for her. 

Going up the steps she reflected on 
women like Mrs. Carey. Respectable 
women were the first to believe evil 
about young girls. They were the most 
cruel in their blame and denunciation. 

There was a small writing room at 
the head of the stairway and here Mrs. 
Carey told Joan to wait. She brought 
her a bath robe and said she could slip 
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into that, and she watched Joan with 
eagle eyes while the girl took off her 
misshapen dress. This was the second 
time in two days she had undressed 
before a middle-aged woman, and 
strangely the respectable, offended eyes 
of Mrs. Carey were no kinder than the 
narrowed ones of Mrs. Todd. 

“Stay where you are,” Mrs. Carey in- 
structed coldly. “The maid will have 
this ready for you very shortly. You 
will find something to eat downstairs 
on your way out.” 

She picked up the rose dress with 
two fingers as though afraid of con- 
tamination, and she went out, closing 
the door with a curt little slam. 

Sitting there close to the radiator, 
holding the large robe close about her 
slender body, Joan made up her mind 
once more to go to Josiah Cheston. 
After that she would call up Jack, after 
she had finished her trust given her by 
Jerome Henry. Then she could be 
frank and honest with him. She could 
explain why she went off secretly with 
the man in the customs. With Josiah 
Cheston aware of the loss of the case, 
she and Jack could take up life together, 
if he still loved her, if he would only 
believe her! 

Suddenly Joan realized she had been 
staring at something on the wall, a queer 
framed diagram seemingly without any 
meaning. She got up and went over 
to it, without any especial desire to 
fathom it out. 

Evidently it was a family tree. On 
the top branch were the neatly penned 
words—Julia Nelson, married to Ran- 
dolph Carey February 20, 1899. That 
meant it was the tracing of Mrs. Carey’s 
family connections, and Joan was about 
to turn away without interest when her 
eye caught a familiar name somewhere 
on the branches of the diagram. 

The name was lost immediately, and 
she began searching eagerly for it, 
knowing she had certainly been mis- 
taken. It couldn’t be possible! Now 
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her eyes were eager as her finger fol- 
lowed each section of Mrs. Carey’s 
family. Suddenly she gasped in sur- 
prise. 

There it was. Julia Nelson Carey, 
descended from Mary Smith Nelson 
whose sister Amy had married Jerome 
Henry on September 1, 1874. That 
meant—Joan’s bewildered brain worked 
recklessly in excitement—Mrs. Carey 
was related to Jerome Henry through 
his marriage to her aunt! How very, 


very queer! She herself was related 
to him, but by blood. He was the 
brother of ‘her grandfather, which 


meant that she was no relation to Mrs. 
Carey. 

Joan’s mind seemed racing in circles 
with this new angle to things. Could 
Mrs. Carey be aware of the relation- 
ship? But of course that was impos- 
sible. She had never mentioned Jerome 
to any one. Mrs. Carey was simply an 
ordinary, average woman. If she had 
been related by blood to the aristo- 
cratic Jerome Henry, she could never 
have been capable of turning a cold 
shoulder on a friend as she had done. 

Slowly Joan went back to her chair 
and sat down, thinking intently. Sud- 
denly every sense was on the alert. 
Some one was walking through the hall. 
The door was opening. 

The maid came in with the dress 
neatly pressed. 

“Tt was shrunk something terrible, so 
I tried to stretch it,” she said, staring 
curiously at Joan. “I guess it’s long 
enough now.” 

“Thank you so very much!” Joan 
said, jumping to her feet, and Ean 
the dress from the girl. 

As the servant left the room, Mrs. 
Carey came in and walked over to the 
window. Her attitude plainly said that 
she was taking no chances of her un- 
welcome guest running off with any- 
thing in the room. 

“You'll have to hurry,” she an- 
nounced without looking at Joan. 
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“You’re keeping me back from some 
very important engagements.” 

Joan threw off the bath robe, but her 
fingers delayed in their task of draw- 
ing on the knitted dress. Something in 
the back of her mind was working. It 
seemed she had found a problem that 
she must solve. Something in the rela- 
tion of Jerome Henry to Mrs. Carey. 

Trying to fathom the mystery that 
seemed to have laid hold on her brain, 
she dressed slowly so that the woman 
over by the window grew impatient. 
She stood nervously, clutching her bag 
tightly under her arm, smoothing the 
wrinkles out of her dark suéde gloves, 
drawing them onto her fingers. 

A noise in the doorway caused Joan 
to whirl swiftly. There in the half- 
open doorway stood Professor Carey 
watching her. 

“Come on!” he urged, without any 
greeting. “Is it going to take you all 
day to find we don’t want you here?” 

Suddenly from below there came the 
sound of a bell, and Professor Carey 
vanished from the doorway as if by 
magic. That meant he was expecting 
somebody and was anxious to meet 
him at the door. Probably the girl 
they had secured to take Joan’s place in 
the school. 

Unhappy, bewildered and puzzled, 
Joan picked up the silk square and tied 
it over her hair in the jaunty fashion 
she had worn on deck. But now she did 
not feel jaunty any longer. There was 
a mysterious problem to be solved, and 
if she didn’t do it at once, the chance 
would be forever lost to her. But what 
was it? What was this vague presenti- 
ment that seemed to hold her, to keep 
her lingering on as long as possible? 

The answer came of a sudden like a 
blinding flash of lightning. It came in 
a moment when Mrs. Carey was off 
guard, interested in something she had 
just seen in the street below. 

Joan never knew what it was that 
made her do it—perhaps a streak of in- 
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stinct that showed her the truth like a 
dazzling light. In a swift instant she 
darted across to the window and 
snatched Mrs. Carey’s bag from her 
arm. 

Fast as light she tore open the catch 
and something seemed to leap out at her 
startled eyes. The leather case! It lay 
on top of the bag’s contents, and her 
quick gestures made it pop out into her 
hands! 

Without breathing Joan turned and 
fled. She heard the angry startled cry 
from the woman in pursuit and she sped 
faster. 

Downstairs she raced, down the long 
stairway like the dreams she had had. 
She must avoid those two men down 
there in the hallway. They must not 
hold her back now. Oh, if she could 
only get by them, out through the vesti- 
bule, there would be a taxi! She could 
escape with the thing that had brought 
her on a mission from another conti- 
nent. She had the leather case safe in 
her possession again. 

There was a cry from below, a fami- 
liar voice raised in surprise at her sud- 
den appearance. 

“Joan! They said you weren’t here!” 
It was Jack standing there, his mouth 
open in amazement, his eyes on fire 
with swift joy. He leaped forward 
and almost collided with her hasty flight. 


“Jack!” she breathed. “Hurry! 
Run!” 

From above came the sound of run- 
ning feet. 


“Stop her! She’s stolen something!” 
Mrs. Carey screamed, flingtng herself 
down the stairs. “Randolph, catch her 
before she gets away. Oh!” 

A scream followed the opening of 
the front door. It had all happened so 
quickly that it might have been a night- 
mare. Yet Jack had seen the triumph 
and the fear and something else on 
Joan’s face. He had recognized the 


desperate look in her eyes, and he had 


heard her faint words. 
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Like a young eagle he turned and fled 
with her, catching her arm in his strong 
hand as they raced down the stone steps. 

“Here, this is my car,’ he roared. 
“Get in!” 

He lifted her in without bothering 
with the door and, leaping into his own 
seat under the wheel, he sent the car 
racing down the street, engine roaring. 

Joan turned, and saw they had al- 
ready put two blocks between them and 
the Carey School of Music. She saw, 
too, that a taxi was just leaving the 
steps back there. The Careys were in 
pursuit! 

“Oh, they’re coming!” she breathed, 
clinging unconsciously to Jack’s arm 
and keeping the leather case tight in her 
hand. “In a taxi.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” Jack’s 
voice boomed above the motor. ‘Oh, 
darling, where did you go to yesterday? 
You had me running around New York 
stark crazy. I went to the Carey’s a 
dozen times and they said they hadn’t 
seen you!” 

Joan was breathing deeply, trying to 
get back her breath. The cold wind 
whipped the ties of her headgear against 
her face and billowed under her skirt, 
but she was unconscious of that. 

“Hurry, Jack,” she gasped. “Oh, 
they didn’t know where I was until just 
now.” 

“Then where were you?” he de- 
manded. ‘You disappeared at the cus- 
toms right from under my eyes.” 

“T’'ll tell you all that later,” Joan said, 
pleading with her eyes to hurry, hurry. 
“Oh, Jack, I think everything’s going 
to be all right now.” 

Jack laughed, and the sound sent 
shivering delight through the tense body 
of the girl at his side. His hand left 
the wheel an instant and covered hers 
with a warm, strong clasp. 

“Sure it’s going to be all right, dar- 
ling! I’ve found you and I'll never 
let you get out of my sight again,” he 
said éagerly. “As soon as we shake 
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that taxi back there, I’m going to stop 
the car and kiss you right in front of all 
New York.” 

Breathlessly Joan laughed, a rippling 
bubbling laugh that came from her very 
soul. She had won at last, or almost 
won! She was with Jack and he had 
faith in her. The Careys had lied about 
her. He loved her, and she was safe 
with him. Nothing more could harm her. 

And she had found the leather case 
again! It had been Mrs, Caarey who 
had stolen it the night of the masquer- 
ade. Strange, the thought had never 
occurred to suspect her, and yet it 
wasn’t so strange after all. She had 
been so motherly and kind, so anxious 
to keep worry from the lonely girl. She 
had seemed so intent on her having a 
good time that last night on board. Per- 
haps she had figured it out that the 
only possible way to secure the leather 
case was to have a legitimate chance to 
help her in dressing. 

But why had she wanted it? How 
could she possibly have known of its 
existence? And what was in it of value 
to her, and to those crooks who had 
trapped her after landing? 

If Mrs. Carey was a relative of Jer- 
ome Henry, that would answer the ques- 
tions regarding her. She must have 
known somehow of something valuable 
he possessed. She must have gone to 
Europe purposely to get it, and learning 
of his death, she must have got in- 
formation of Joan’s sailing. Yes, that 
was it! It hadn’t been an accident that 
such a warm friendship had sprung up 
on board. 

Joan thought of something Professor 
Carey had said the day before when 
they were leaving the boat. “You mean 
more to us than you will ever guess,” 
he had said. He knew then what she 
didn’t know, that they had the leather 
case. It was valuable enough to mean 
a great deal to whoever got it. 

But those people, Joseph and Mrs. 
Todd and Slim, how had they known? 
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They could not possibly have been in 
league with Mrs. Carey. They had been 
ready to torture her to get the case! 

At least Jack hadn’t had a thing to do 
with it! All that sinister mystery left 
him clear and clean. Darling Jack! 

Joan turned and looked at him and 
caught his eyes devouring her in a look 
of ardent adoration. She answered his 
swift smile while the blood leaped in her 
body. 

“Did you hear what I said, sweet 
thing?” he cried against the rushing 
wind. “TI said I was going to kiss you 
right in broad daylight in about a min- 
ute. Maybe they’ll arrest us! That’d 
be great. They could take us to the 
magistrate, and he’d marry us that much 
quicker! I wonder if those birds are 
still following? I can’t wait to get ar- 
rested for kissing you.” 

He jammed on the brakes in time to 
avoid the quick halting of the car ahead, 
and Joan saw the traffic was blocked. 
They were near a corner, with the cross- 
town traffic holding back their possible 
progress. 

Jack turned to see if he could find the 
taxi in which the Careys were pursuing 
them. 

Of a sudden Joan knew a terrible 
fear that somehow the desperate animal 
into which Mrs. Carey had turned 
would still spring on her and wrest the 
case from her hands. Now that it was 
safe, nothing must keep her from de- 
livering it safely into the hands of 
Josiah Cheston! 

Cars began filling in the space around 
them. Perhaps the taxi would drive up 
alongside! The Careys could demand 
their arrest. They could prove Joan 
had snatched the case from Mrs. Ca- 
rey’s bag. : 

Suddenly, noiselessly, Joan opened the 
car door. Fearfully she looked back 
into the maze of traffic, and it seemed 
every face behind each windshield be- 
longed to a Carey. 

She saw Jack, his broad back turned 
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as his eyes searched, and her heart 


seemed to pull her back to him. But 
only for an instant. 
Now her feet were running. They 


carried her breathlessly to the corner 
where the traffic was on the point of 
stopping. A taxi cruised up and stopped 
at the curb and in another second Joan 
was sinking into the leather seat, gliding 
swiftly forward in the  cross-town 
traffic. 

Her heart was bursting, and yet she 
knew she had done the only possible 
thing, if she was to save the leather 
case for Josiah Cheston. 

“Where to, lady?” the taxi man 
looked through the open window and 
asked. 

In desperation, Joan sat forward. 

“Tm trying to find a man named 
Josiah Cheston,” she burst out. “I 
don’t suppose you could help me.” 

A loud roar of laughter met her 
words. 

“Say, what do you take me for, a 
back number or something?” came the 
uncouth voice of assaulted pride. 
“Everybody in New York knows who 
Josiah Cheston is. How could I miss 
him, with half my fares asking to be 
driven to his big chemical plant and 
the other half wanting to go to his big 
office building ?” 

He turned a corner so quickly that 
Joan was half thrown from her seat. 
Righting herself, she leaned forward, 
clutching the case in her hands. 

“Take me there, and hurry, please 
she cried in a tiny voice. Her heart 
was beating furiously. “Are we nearly 
there?” 

“Right here, miss.” The man started 
ringing up the fare. “Sixty cents.” 

Madly Joan tore a dollar from her 
handkerchief and thrust it into his hand. 
“Where do I go?” she begged franti- 
cally. 

“Right ahead, ma’am. 
big door is the entrance. 
vator.” 
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That there 
Take an ele- 
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But Joan had already run into the 
lobby of the structure marked, “Cheston 
Building.” She spoke Josiah Cheston’s 
name to the starter and was at once 
shown into a ready elevator. 

She hardly breathed during that swift 
rush upward. And she was conscious 
of a painful beating in her throat as she 
left the car and hurried into those 
double doors marked, “Josiah Cheston, 
Manufacturer of Chemical Products.” 
But the words meant nothing to her ex- 
cited brain but that she had at last found 
Josiah Cheston, and she had the pre- 
cious case safe to deliver to him. 

Vaguely she saw a young man rise 
from a desk and lead her into one room 
after another. Then she saw an old 
man rise from a deep chair and come 
toward her, his hand outstretched. 

“You are Joan Winters!” he said in 
warm greeting. “No one has ever been 
more welceme than you, my child!” 

He took her small cold hand in his 
and stood looking at her. 

“You're Josiah Cheston, I know it!” 
Joan breathed. “Oh, to think I’ve actu- 
ally gotten here at last, after all I’ve 
been through. Do you know why I’ve 
come?” 

Josiah Cheston laughed. “Well, 
rather! I’ve been waiting for you for a 
month, ever since I had a letter from 
your guardian, Jerome Henry. It was 
written the day before he died. He 
knew then that he only had a few hours 
to live, and he informed me he would 
send me something I had begged for 
years to get. And I wasn’t the only 
other one who wanted it. Do you know 
what it was, Miss Winters?” 

“No,” Joan answered simply. “All 
I knew was that he gave me a small 
leather case to deliver to you, and I had 
to guard it with secrecy.” 

Mr. Cheston stepped nearer. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 

Without hesitation Joan held out the 
case, and he took it in hands that shook 
from excitement. 
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“Yes, this is it! The chemical for- 
mula for poison gas that he perfected 
a few years ago in his lab in England!” 
Josiah Cheston ran his eyes over the 
paper that was the single contents of the 
leather case. Then he turned to the 
waiting girl. “My child, you have 
brought me the thing that several coun- 
tries have been seeking. Now, I am in 
a position to manufacture it for our 
own government, and also to——” 

Excited, Joan burst in. “Then that’s 
why the apartment was entered in Paris 
so many times! They were after the 
formula!” 

“Certainly!” Mr. Cheston agreed. 
“And no doubt you have had a dubious 
time bringing it. That’s why I sent my 
nephew over after it. He failed to 
get in touch with Jerome before he died, 
or you wouldn’t have had the annoy- 
ance of the trip. Never mind, it’s just 
as well for you that you were the one 
to deliver the case. My nephew has a 
fortune of his own, and all he wanted 
was the excitement of the trip. While 
you, well, I imagine the reward for safe 
delivery will be rather welcome, con- 
sidering what I know of Jerome’s will. 
You're a plucky girl, Joan, and you de- 
serve every cent of it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Joan 
exclaimed. “I’m happier than you 
could ever know just to be able to carry 
out poor Cousin Jerome’s wishes. I 
don’t want any reward.” 

“Doubtless that’s true,” Josiah Ches- 
ton smiled. “You look like that sort. 
But there’s a hundred thousand dollars 
coming to you nevertheless. I have it 
waiting there in the safe. And when 
I take it out to give you, I’m going to 
put the secret formula in where no one 
can find it, excepting myself of course, 
and perhaps that young nephew of 
mine. He’s to take over all my work 
some day.” 

He had his back turned, fumbling 
with the safe door. Joan heard his 
words as though in a mumble without 
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really listening, for the burst of ex- 
citement in her brain. 
One hundred thousand dollars! Hers 


for delivering the leather case. She 
couldn’t believe it! So Cousin Jerome 
had provided for her after all! And 


better this way, because she would have 
done something to really earn it. Of 
a sudden, her veins were racing with 
glad joy! It was too perfect! 

Something made her turn her head, 
a sound perhaps, of a furtively opened 
door. 

Suddenly she stood paralyzed at what 
she saw. 

Joseph Brooks was creeping over the 
floor and even as Joan screamed he 
leaped on the old man standing before 
the safe. 

They went down, Josiah Cheston un- 
derneath. 

“Give that here!’ Joseph snarled. 
“Quick, or I’ll shoot.” 

Joan sprang on him with the ferocity 
of a young tigress. She tore at his arm 
that encircled the old man’s neck, she 
beat on the bulletlike head with every 
atom of strength she possessed. 

But Joseph only shook her off as 
though she were a toy dog. He went 
on wrestling with his prey, and Joan 
knew a horrible fear that he would kill 
before he would be thwarted again. 

Staggering with horror at the sight 
of Mr. Cheston in the grip of the man 
who had abducted her, she hesitated for 
one terrified second. Then she ran like 
a flash out through the door where the 
thief had entered. 

She found herself directly in the hall, 
and she darted swiftly to the elevators. 
Frantically she put her finger on the 
button and pressed, feverishly counting 
the seconds until some one could come 
to her aid. She did not dare alarm 
the secretaries in the office, for fear 
Joseph would shoot. 

Her heart leaped at the light rising 
behind the frosted doors. The elevator 
boy was answering her summons! He 
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would help her beat off Josiah Ches- 
ton’s assailant ! 

The door opened and out dashed a 
young man as though he had known be- 
forehand of Joan’s need. He turned 
in his flight down the hall to look at her, 
yet before Joan saw his face she knew 
it was Jack. 
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“Well, of all strange things!” he 
whistled, running back to her. “I find 
you in the most unexpected places : 

“Oh, hurry, Jack!”’ she gasped. “Run 
—in that door!” 

Stupefied, Jack obeyed. Joan dashed 
after him, only to stand weakly by the 
door while he made short work of the 
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“Come on!” he urged, without any greeting. “Is it going to take you 
all day to find we don’t want you here?” 
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man who had attacked Josiah Cheston. 
Even as she watched breathlessly, she 
saw Jack lift the man bodily, arms 
thrashing about futilely in the grip of 
the younger man’s great strength. She 
saw the trick Jack used in thwarting 
Joseph’s brute charge and she heard the 
sharp whistle that summoned Mr. Ches- 
ton’s secretary. 

“Here, take down what the man 
says,’ Jack ordered in staccato tones, 
holding his prisoner deftly. 
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Joan had run over to Josiah Cheston 
and helped him up into his chair. He 
insisted stoutly that he had not been 
hurt at all. 

“But the formula is safe,” he whis- 
pered to the girl who bent over him, 
brushing off his coat, straightening his 
tie. “I had just closed the safe when 
he sprang on me.” 

Over at the desk Jack was wringing 
a confession from Joseph. Already the 
man had admitted he had been in the 
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employ of some one who wanted the 
formula. 

“Tl bet it wasn’t any one in this 
country, was it?” Jack persisted. 
“You’re a foreigner yourself.” 

The man turned sullen eyes on his 
captor, and Joan shuddered at the re- 
membered cruelty of them. He looked 
at her, and a black wave of hatred 
seemed to pass over his heavy features. 
But he evidently realized the foolish- 
ness of mentioning the experience he 
had had with trying to force the case 
from her, for he kept quiet. The hands 
that held him so securely could make 
life miserable for any one who had 
annoyed the beautiful girl who had been 
so clever and daringly brave. And Jo- 
seph had learned his lesson. 

Suddenly something flared up in 
Joan’s brain, the instinct of a keen fem- 
inine brain. She left Josiah Cheston’s 
side and darted over to stand near 
Jack. Her great purple eyes flashed 
accusingly at the cowering Joseph. 

“T believe you were hired by Count 
Seratt to trap me!” she burst out ex- 
citedly. 

Her words acted like a dash of ice 
water on Joseph’s sullen countenance. 
His head came up in surprise, his eyes 
widened into a stare. Then he remem- 
bered that he would pay with his life 
for any slip he made. He lapsed once 
again into his furtive silence, pretending 
not to have heard, making no answer. 

“It’s true! I know it,” Joan went on, 
catching at Jack’s free hand in her im- 
pulsive way. “I knew all along he 
couldn’t be in love with me, but I didn’t 
understand it. Now, I think I do. No 
wonder he wanted to marry me while 
Cousin Jerome was alive! And he must 
have sent along that man to watch me, 
the one who danced with me so often 
that night.” 

“What are you talking about?” Jack 
asked, without losing his hold on Joseph. 
“Who was this count? What did he 
have to do with you?” 
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Joan laughed breathlessly. ‘That’s 
something that happened before I met 
you. I'll tell it to you some time when 
conversation lags.” 

A commotion in an outer office pre- 
ceded the entrance of the police who 
had been summoned by the telephone 
girl. And presently Joseph was being 
escorted out of Joan’s life by the arm 
of the law. 

Joan found herself looking up into 
Jack’s eyes, then suddenly she remem- 
bered the old man behind them. She 
turned and smiled at him as he sat in a 
deep chair, quizzically eying them. 

“Oh, I forgot! Mr. Cheston, this is 
Jack Lorrimer who—who——” She 
stopped in confusion, her cheeks flush- 
ing a deep pink that brought the luster 
into her violet eyes. “I mean, he helped 
me escape from the Careys, who actually 
took the case from me on the boat—— 
Why, what’s the matter?” 

For Jack and Mr. Cheston were 
laughing at each other as though they 
had a joke in common. It was the elder 
man who first noticed the puzzled 
amazement on the girl’s face, and he 
held out his hand to her, drawing her 
to his side. 

“Joan—you'll let me call you that, I 
suppose? This young man is the 
nephew I’ve been telling you about,” he 
said, his eyes twinkling. “I sent him 
after the formula, but you beat him to 
it all around, see?” 

“Oh!” Joan uttered a little gasp. 
“Then—then you knew about it all the 
time! I could have told you, and you 
could have kept me safe from Joseph.” 
She shuddered at the memory. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Jack stepped 
swiftly to her side and looked down at 
her with adoration in his eyes. “But 
if you had told me, you would have gone 
against your cousin’s wish, Joan.” 

He made a half motion toward her, 
and stopped. But Josiah Cheston saw 
it, too. 

“Well,” he said, drawing himself to 
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his feet. “I’ve wasted enough time al- 
ready. I’ve got to get to work. Now 
where is that lazy secretary of mine?” 

He gathered up a sheaf of papers 
indiscriminatingly from his desk and 
hurriedly left the room, carefully clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

In that instant Jack closed his arms 
about her, drawing her tight against his 
heart. 

“Joan, to think of all you’ve been 
through! And all alone, when I might 
have done it for you!” he moaned, his 
arms trembling with emotion. “If only 
I might have taken all the dangers away 
from you! If only I could have brought 
the little leather case back to Uncle 
Josiah !” 

He gazed down into her oval face, 
love burning high in his eyes. 

“Selfish!” Joan laughed, snuggling 
closer in his arms. ‘You would have 
got the reward then!” 

“What’s that, you little rascal! I'll 
kiss you for that!” His lips came 
crushing down on hers, sending pin- 
points of tingling thrills over her. He 
kissed her again and again, until their 
hearts were hammering against each 
other. “Darling, I want to tell you 
something. After you’re my wife, I 
won’t let you use a cent of that money. 
I have enough from my father’s estate 
to take care of you like the little prin- 
cess you are.” 

“But, Jack dear, I don’t want to use 
up your money,” Joan protested. “I’ve 
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really earned this, and I want to keep 
it, although I think I will give part of 
it to Mrs. Carey. She was a sort of 
relation to Cousin Jerome, you know, 
and I feel sorry for the poor thing, 
growing old, and poor enough to steal 
in order to get money.” 

Jack held her off at arm’s length and 
looked at her strangely. 

“Joan!” he gasped. “I remember 
now! The way you looked just now, 
so pityingly, so terribly sweet and un- 
selfish! I saw you at Jerome’s place 
in Paris early one morning. I had called 
to see him and he had been taken ill. 
I-was just leaving, when you ran out 
of a room without seeing me. You 
were in something blue that floated 
around you like a cloud and madé you 
look like a sweet angel.” 

“Just think how near we came to 
meeting then!” Joan marveled, safe 
at last in her sweetheart’s arms. “And 
just think of the ecstasy it would have 
been!” 

Jack laughed, low and_ thrillingly. 
His arms tightened around her and his 
lips hovered above hers, passionate, 
sweet, demanding. 

“Joan, sweetheart!’ His words were 
a cry of love that brought her heart 
and soul leaping to meet his. “Noth- 
ing can separate us again, ever. Give 
me your lips, you lovely little darling! 
Let me taste their sweetness!” 

And the ecstasy that had been wait- 
ing for them was delayed no longer. 


THE END. 
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NE cold wet 
evening, Mr. 
Miggs was just 
shutting up his 
little secondhand 
furniture store, 
when a young 
man strolled in. 
Mr. Miggs re- 
ceived him with a 
welcoming smile. 

“Why, Mr. 
Westropp,” he 
said, “I haven’t 
seen you for quite 
a while. Sit 
down.” 

Teddy West- 
ropp looked at 
him solemnly and 
shook his head. 

“You wouldn’t 
be so pleased if 
you knew what 
I’d come to see 
you about,” he 
remarked. He sat down in an old arm- 
chair that stood in the store. “T still 
owe you for that secondhand set of golf 
clubs I bought from you a month ago, 
don’t I? I can’t pay you.” 

“Well, Mr. Westropp!” returned Mr. 
Miggs with a benignant smile, fingering 
his long mustache. “Don’t let that 
worry you. There’s plenty of time. 





I’m not grum- 


Hard Work Eee ake 
For 
Teddy 


By Rose La Plante 


very patient,” re- 
plied Teddy, “but, 
Miggs, old man— 
if you’ll excuse a 
little affectionate 
familiarity 
—everything’s 
gone wrong. My 
uncle—you know 
I lived with him, 
and that he 
brought me up 
and all that—has 
disowned me. I’ve been thrown out, 
Miggs. You see me before you with the 
clothes I stand in, thirty-six dollars by 
way of capital, and that’s all. I’m like 
one of those fairy-tale heroes, turned 
out to seek my fortune.” 

Mr. Miggs was astonished. 

“That sounds bad,” he said slowly. 
“That is, if you’re not stringing me.” 
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“T was never more serious in my life!” 
replied Teddy ruefully. “Uncle flew 
into one of his rages, and out I went 
into the street. I mustn’t go back. 
That’s the end of uncle. And I really 
hadn’t done anything to make him as 
mad as all that.” 

Mr. Miggs smiled the knowing, 
slightly incredulous smile of a man of 
the world. 

“Come now, Mr. Westropp,”’ he 
remonstrated, “you can’t ask me to be- 
lieve that! You must have done some- 
thing to get into trouble so suddenly. 
I know your uncle’s a good sport and 
very well to do, if a trifle—eccentric 
and hot-tempered. 

“Yes, that’s true enough,” agreed 
Teddy, “but it was this way, Miggs—I 
must tell some one, and besides, I want 
you to help me. You see, uncle sud- 
denly and violently took it into his head 
that I ought to marry and settle down. 
All right; I meekly submitted to the 
idea. What’s more, uncle kindly picked 
out the girl for me, some one he knew; 
that’s what put the idea into his head 
—a nice girl, too—pretty, brains, money, 
everything. Once more I submit to my 
fate with a good grace. I woo.” 

“You do what?” asked Mr. Miggs, 
puzzled. 

“T woo the girl,” explained Teddy pa- 
tiently, “run after her, shower her with 
attention, make advances to her with a 
view to holy matrimony.” 

“T see. You do what we called court- 
ing in the old days,” Mr. Miggs nodded. 
“And then?” 

“And when I proposed to her this 
afternoon,” continued Teddy sadly, “she 
refused me point-blank, almost with a 
thud. When I subsequently took the 
news home to uncle this evening he flew 
into a towering rage with me—not with 
her, understand !—and swore that since 
I wasn’t acceptable to himself or to her 
or to any other mortal soul, he was 
through with me. So good-by uncle, 
also good-by to my allowance.” 
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There was silence in the store for a 
moment or two. 

“That’s a queer story,” said Mr. 
Miggs at length. “I guess this was an 
unlucky day for you, Mr. Westropp. 
Refused by your girl and turned out of 
house and home! And what are you 
going to do now, if I may ask?” 

“T’m afraid it means work, Miggs,” 
replied Teddy with a deep and heartfelt 
sigh. “I must earn my own living.” 

Mr. Miggs looked steadily at the 
young man. 

“How?” he asked with emphasis. 

“That’s just the point,” replied Teddy. 
“T’ve had a good education, but I’ve 
got no profession, no vocation. That’s 
one of the reasons why Vera Hallet 
turned me down; she said I was worse 


-than useless, and she wasn’t going to 


marry an idler, a remittance man, a fel- 
low who lived on an allowance from his 
uncle. She called me an extraordinary 
number of bad names, Miggs; she’s got 
a wonderful command of language. She 
was eloquent.” He sighed again. “Can 
you think of anything I can do? If 
so, tell me, for goodness’ sake, and then 
I want you to find me a cheap boarding 
house; I must have somewhere to sleep 
to-night.” 

Mr. Miggs considered the matter for 
quite a long time, and then, rousing him- 
self, he began briskly shutting up his 
store. 

“You sit there while I close up,” he 
said to Teddy, “and then we'll have a 
little chat about it. I'll take you around 
to Mrs. Brett, who has some nice rooms 
to rent cheap. And don’t get down- 
hearted; the situation isn’t so desper- 
ate.” 


Mr. Sowerby, an envious and dis- 
gruntled neighbor of Mr. Miggs, was 
walking past the store a day or two 
later when he saw something that made 
him stop and stare. He drew hard on 
his little clay pipe. 

“Well,” he muttered to himself, “that 
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Miggs is getting pretty high-hat, isn’t 
he? So he has a clerk now! He’s got 
to have some one to do the dusting for 
him, I suppose. That won’t last long. 
He's getting a swelled head! Pride goes 
before a fall.” 

And while he was still staring at the 
unusual spectacle of a young man mov- 
ing about inside Mr. Miggs’s store, the 
voice of its worthy proprietor sounded 
behind him. 

“Seen my new man, Sowerby?” asked 
Mr. Miggs genially. 

Mr. Sowerby turned and glowered 
disagreeably upon him. 

“T shouldn’t have thought you needed 
a clerk,” he said sourly. 

Mr. Miggs looked thoughtful, and 
rattled the money in his trouser pockets. 

“You’d hardly call him a clerk,” he 
remarked. ‘You might almost say as 
he was—well, apprenticed to me, learn- 
ing the business, working his way. And 
I must say he’s doing well, though he’s 
not been at it long.” 

With that he went on his way, leav- 
ing Mr. Sowerby almost speechless with 
envy. Any sign of the prosperity or 
good fortune of others always made Mr. 
Sowerby feel very bitter. 

Mr. Miggs, after a sharp glance 
around, went slowly down the almost 
deserted street, with his hands clasped 
behind his back and his head, covered 
with his battered derby, bowed on his 
chest. He was sunk in thought, appar- 
ently absorbed in business cares and 
schemes. <A tall, well-dressed, elderly 
man addressed him, and had to speak 
twice before Mr. Miggs woke with a 
start from his profound reverie. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, rousing 
himself. ‘I didn’t hear you speak. I 
was thinking.” 

“Are you the owner of that store?” 
asked the man, pointing with his cane 
in the direction of Mr. Miggs’s place of 
business. : 

“T am,” replied Mr. Miggs. “I may 
say that I am the head of the firm— 
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Miggs & Co., secondhand furniture and 
antiques, furniture sets purchased, bi- 
cycles repaired, and skates ground at 
short notice. What can I do for you, 
sir?” 

“You can tell me,” replied the other, 
“what that young fellow is doing in 
your store. I walked hastily past it and 
noticed him there. I have my own 
reasons for not wishing to be seen by 
him.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Miggs with polite 
surprise. ‘‘Well, that’s a young man by 
the name of Westropp, who has entered 
my employ, and is now learning the 
business with a view to entering into 
partnership with me. He’s a smart 
young fellow,” added Mr. Miggs, glanc- 
ing back appreciatively toward the store, 
“and one who’ll make his mark in the 
secondhand furniture world; you may 
take my word for it.” 

“Smart?” repeated the older man, 
frowning incredulously. “I never ex- 
pected to hear any one say that about 
him, and I’m his uncle and only surviv- 
ing relative.” 

“Ah! So you’re Mr. Westropp, are 
you?” exclaimed Mr. Miggs, with a 
dramatic start of surprise. ‘‘To think 
you’ve discovered your nephew already! 
He was hoping to disappear for a time, 
and only let you know where he was 
when he’d made good.” 

“Made good in a junk shop!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Westropp. He didn’t seem 
favorably impressed. “I don’t suppose 
I’d have found him for a long time, if 
I hadn’t gotten a clew to his where- 
abouts from an anonymous letter I re- 
ceived this morning.” 

Mr. Miggs didn’t quite understand. 

“What kind of a letter did you say?” 
he asked mildly. 

“An unsigned letter,’ Mr. West- 
ropp explained, “in a disguised hand- 
writing, telling me that my nephew was 
employed in your store.” 

Mr. Miggs looked surprised. 

“Really? I wonder who could have 
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sent it!” He ruminated a moment, and 
then, pulling out his old silver watch, 
he added: “Perhaps you'll excuse me 
now. I have a business appointment.” 

Mr. Westropp asked him one last 
question. 

“And how are my nephew’s health 
and spirits?” he inquired. 

“He’s both healthy and happy,” re- 
plied Mr. Miggs, “having thrown him- 
self heart and soul into his new career. 
Good morning, Mr. Westropp.” 

And he bustled off. 

After gazing long and mournfully at 
the store which held the beloved nephew 
whom he had banished in a moment of 
anger, Mr. Westropp turned on his heel 
to go away. As he did so he came 
face to face with a dark, fiery-eyed girl, 
whose prettiness didn’t seem to be much 
impaired by the fact that she was in a 
rage. 

“This is all your fault,” she greeted 
Mr. Westropp, pointing dramatically in 
the direction of the secondhand store. 

“Not altogether, Miss Hallet,” he re- 
plied, “though I certainly did throw him 
out. But that was because you had re- 
fused him; I was quite unreasonably 
angry with him for his lack of success.” 

“And I rejected him,” returned Vera 
Hallet angrily, ‘‘chiefly because I hap- 
pened to know that it was you who put 
the idea of marrying me into his head, 
as though I was to have a husband 
chosen for me! But you shouldn’t have 
disowned him; I might—er—we might 
—er—— 

“And there he is dusting that hor- 
rible old rubbish, and there’s a pushcart 
in that alley over there. I shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised to see him come out and 
load up an old armchair or a chest of 
drawers on it, and wheel it away through 
the public streets, and that would break 
my heart!” cried Vera, stamping her 
foot passionately. 

“And he’s a slave to that dreadful 
man with the long mustache and the 
derby! Teddy’s under his iron heel; 
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he’s his victim, he’s being overworked 
in a cheap old secondhand store! I'll 
begin crying right here in the middle of 
the street in a moment!” she concluded 
with a break in her voice. 

“But, my dear girl,” said Mr. West- 
ropp perplexedly, “if you feel like that 
about him, why did you refuse him?” 

“Oh, of course, a man would ask 
that!” cried Vera. “I’m going there 
to speak to him now, and you can come 
or not, just as you like!” : 

With that she walked quickly down 
the street to the store, and burst into it, 
with Mr. Westropp at her heels. 

Teddy, dusting the stock with a large 
feather duster, was utterly surprised 
when he recognized them. 

“Hello!” he ejaculated; then he be- 
gan to smile. “Come to buy anything? 
What can I show you to-day? What 
are you both looking so upset about?” 

“T’m upset at seeing you in your 
present degraded condition,” said Vera. 
Mr. Westropp was behind her, gloomily 
surveying the store. 

Teddy looked quite bewildered. 

“Degraded position?” he repeated 
wonderingly. “I don’t quite understand 
you, I’m afraid. It’s a perfectly re- 
spectable business, and takes some un- 
derstanding, too. I may get to be a. 
partner soon. I’m just working my way 
now. How did you both find out where 
I was? I didn’t want you to know till 
I was getting ahead. We're going to 
call the business Miggs, Westropp & 
Co.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” cried Vera. 
“T absolutely forbid you even to dream 
of anything of the kind! Some one 
sent me an anonymous letter to say you 
were in this terrible place in the clutches 
of that awful man I saw going away 
from here.” 

“An anonymous letter? Who on 
earth could have sent it?” cried Teddy 
angrily. “Why can’t people mind their 
own business? And listen, Vera, don’t 
be down on old Miggs; he’s my best 
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friend. He suggested himself that I 
should learn the business and go into 
it with him; he found me a boarding 
house, clean and reasonable—a hall bed- 
room over a grocery. It’s a little noisy 
in the evening because they keep open 
so late, but you get accustomed to it.” 

That was too much for Vera. She 
sat down in the old armchair and began 
to cry. 

“A hall bedroom!” she sobbed, with 
her face in her hands. 

“My nephew,” groaned Mr. West- 
ropp, “living over a grocery!” 

Teddy looked from one to the other 
of them in genuine amazement. 
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“Look here!” his uncle burst out. 

“You come home with me at once 

and be sensible! You're going to 
marry Vera.” 





“T don’t see what’s so very appalling 
about it,” he said. “I was rather pleased 
with myself—becoming one of the 
world’s workers, you know, paying my 
own way, making good, after a fashion. 
Yesterday I sold two china vases and a 
pair of andirons right off the bat, and 
Miggs said I got a good price for them. 
Besides, it’s interesting, and the grocer’s 
wife looks after me as if 1 were her 
son!” He paused a moment, and then 
went on: “I must say I’m surprised at 
you both taking so much interest and 
being so wrought up about it. I can’t 
understand it, after you refused me, 
Vera, and you disowned me, uncle.” 
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There was a hint of reproach in his 
last words. 

“Look here!” his uncle burst out. 
“You come home with me at once and 
be sensible! You’re going to marry 
Vera and stop making a spectacle of 
yourself in this ridiculous place, and 
we'll let bygones be bygones, and go on 
as before.” 

Vera looked up with hope in her eyes, 
but Teddy seemed doubtful. 

“It’s very kind of you, uncle, I’m 
sure,” he replied, “but there’s old Miggs 
to be consulted, you know. I can’t just 
go off without a word and leave him 
in the lurch. And besides u 

He stopped. 

“And besides what?” demanded his 
uncle. 

“Well, I’m interested in the business, 
if you want the truth,” answered Teddy. 
“T’ve never had anything to do before, 
and somehow it’s fascinating. You 
stand here and you never know who’s 
coming in next to buy something or 
what they’ll like. And then there’s Mr. 
Miggs out looking to see what he can 
pick up cheap in the way of stock, and 
soon you see him breeze in with a load 
of stuff he got Heaven knows where. 

“Yesterday he picked up a marble 
Venus and a set of Shakespeare for 
five dollars, and we marked the Venus 
at seven fifty and the books ten—big 
hopes, but still we might get it. He 
does all the buying—I’m not equal to 
that yet, but he’s going to let me try 
my hand at it soon,” concluded Teddy, 
with an ambitious gleam in his eye. 

Vera looked at him sadly for a mo- 
ment, and then she rose and went out 
of the store without another word. At 
a motion from her Mr. Westropp 
gloomily followed her. 

“We've made a mess of it between 
us,” she said, as soon as they were out- 
side. “He’d never done any work be- 
fore, didn’t know what it was like, and 
was afraid it would hurt. Now it agrees 
with him and he likes it. He probably 
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sits up late with old whiskers after the 
store’s closed, planning business deals.” 
She took Mr. Westropp’s arm. “Some- 
thing drastic will have to be done about 
it. You see, if he were to propose to 
me again I’d say yes, and then perhaps 
he’d insist on my living over the store 
and dusting old furniture all day. And 
I couldn’t bear it!” 

Mrs. Brett, the wife of the grocer 
with whom Teddy boarded, was sitting 
one evening in the grocery, surrounded 
by large stacks of potatoes, cabbages, 
onions, and tomatoes. Light flooded the 
scene. Mrs. Brett was stout, and sat 
down as often as she could, when, just 
as at that moment, there weren’t any 
customers. 

Suddenly there appeared before her a 
dark, pale-faced girl, who had come in 
with a step so light and swift that Mrs. 
Brett hadn’t heard her. 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the girl, ap- 
parently in a state of great nervousness 
and anxiety, “but—er—I only wanted 
to ask you whether you needed a clerk 
in your store.” 

Mrs. Brett gaped at the girl. 

“Why,” she replied slowly, “I don’t 
know that I do need any one. Did 
you want to recommend some one?” 

“No,” was the reply, “it was for my- 
self. I—I thought I might do some- 
thing to help in the store—I wouldn't 
ask much money.” 

Mrs. Brett stared harder than ever 
at this unusual applicant, but after she 
had stared for a minute or two a light 
seemed to break upon her. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I know now. 
You’re the young lady whose picture’s 
on my boarder’s mantelpiece.” 

“T imagine I am,” said Vera. “He’s 
working in that old furniture store, and 
so I’m going to work in a store, too. 
We'll see how he likes it, when he 
knows I’m working twelve hours a day 
handing out potatoes and things!” 

Mrs. Brett might have made some- 
thing different of the situation if she 
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had been left to deal with it alone, but 
at that moment Teddy entered the 


grocery store, whistling gayly. When 
he saw Vera he stopped short. 
“Hello, Vera,” he said, staring. 


“What are you doing here?” 

“T’m looking for a job,” replied Vera 
fiercely. “If you’re going to dust old 
furniture I'll weigh potatoes and onions 
all day and half the night till I drop 
down dead from work and worry—and 
it'll be all your fault!” 

Fortunately it was a slack time in 
Mrs. Brett’s shop, and Teddy had time 
to stare frowningly at Vera for quite 
a while before he made up his mind 
what to do. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Brett. 

“Is there any one in your parlor be- 
hind the store?” he asked. 

Mrs. Brett shook her head. 

“Then we can go in there and have a 
few words in private, can’t we?” he con- 
tinued . 

Mrs. Brett nodded, and Teddy disap- 
peared with Vera into the little room. 

Mrs. Brett remained staring into 
space, still much surprised. 

“Potatoes? Onions?” she murmured. 
“That girl work in a grocery store? 
I don’t believe she’s ever touched a po- 
tato, except with a knife and fork!” 


Mr. Miggs, once more single-handed, 
was sitting in his little store a few days 
later, thinking over past events. 

“Of course,’ he murmured, “it was 
all a joke, my taking him into the busi- 
ness, though he took it seriously enough. 
But I knew his uncle and the girl would 
be after him, as soon as they found out 
he was dusting furniture and loading 
chairs and chests of drawers on a truck. 
And they’ve paid me enough. But some- 
how I miss him, and he was getting on 
fine. And they do say he insists on 
doing something—on having some sort 
of business of his own now.” He 
broke off suddenly. “Well, here they 
are again!” 
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He had caught sight of Vera and 
Teddy coming toward the store. When 
they entered it, he greeted them as old 
friends. 

“T’ve come in to say,” began Vera, 
“that you must absolutely come to our 
wedding. I won’t take any excuses, so 
it’s no good trying to think of one.” 

Mr. Miggs accepted the invitation 
with his usual smiling dignity, while 
he watched Teddy, who was looking 
around the store. 

“How’s business, partner?” he asked 
Mr. Miggs. 

“Not so bad,” returned Mr. Miggs, 
“though I must say I miss your help.” 

“Hm-m-m! I imagine you do,” re- 
plied Teddy. “And if it hadn’t been for 
some interfering fool writing those 
anonymous letters to Vera and my un- 
cle, telling them what had become of me, 
I might be here still.” 

“Oh, yes, those *nonymous letters!” 
repeated Mr. Miggs. 

He leaned his hand on the back of a 
chair, and looked at Teddy with his 
head bent sidewise, surprise and per- 
plexity on his face. 

“Now,” he went on, “just what is a 
*nonymous letter? Mr Westropp told 
me, but I didn’t quite understand him.” 

Teddy told him again, but neither 
Teddy nor Vera ever knew that Mr. 
Miggs, determined to do his best for 
them both, had sent the “ ’nonymous” 
letters himself ! 

Even if they had known, it wouldn’t 
have mattered very much to them when 
Teddy took Vera into his arms after 
the wedding and told her again of his 
love. 

“JT made my way for you,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘I’ll always be working for you, 
dear. Oh, sweetheart, you’re everything 
on earth to me!” 

And Vera, deep in the magic circle 
of his arms, could only raise her lips 
for his kiss, could only give herself 
up to the ecstasy of that kiss as his 
lips met hers. 
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YOUR WEEK. 


Your week is one of strife and upheaval, 
mostly in the emotional department of 
your lives and in your personal reactions 
to influences around you. As the regular 
customers of this department know, it is 
a question of your stars—your planetary 
influences. The trend of the week accentu- 
ates an inclination toward the side of life 
that is ruled by emotions rather than by 
intellect and reason; but the stability is 
there—ready to tap—if you want to use it. 
It is good for us to indulge ourselves occa- 
sionally; it is human to want release from 
the pressure of circumstances, and this is 
a week when you may delve into the side 
of life that is pleasant and which produces 
harmonious relations. However, I urge 
you to keep as steady as possible and fol- 
low an even level. Nothing is so impor- 
tant in this year of readjustment as keep- 
ing your self-control. It is so difficult to 
be wise at all times, but we must realize 
we are in the halfway period and must act 
accordingly. It is a time when control is 
most necessary if you are interested in 
your future. It is a week for business for 
most of you, and when you look under 
the “Sign Guide” for the keynote to your 
next seven days, you will resolve, I am 
sure, to make the most of the days. Un- 
derstand, you are the sculptor who molds 
the clay which will determine the creative 
finish, I urge you to disregard your 
zesthetic feelings in relation to issues of 
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paramount importance. That does not 
mean you are not to enjoy yourself, but 
that you must blend the natural impulses 
and inclinations with a consideration of 
the result you hope will be final. This is 
a week when pent-up souls will wish to 
wander into paths that have been denied 
to them in recent months, and if you ex- 
perience release from your problems and 
not go too far off the loose end, you will 
have had a balanced and progressive week. 


DAY BY DAY. 


Hours mentioned are Eastern standard 


time. 
Saturday, An important day, filled with 
May activity and developments. 
9th. There is instability, extrava- 


gance, tendency toward dis- 

hb putes and arguments, over- 
generosity, emotional expan- 
siveness and deception. Be 
cautious in all your dealings 
with people, and do not take 
a step for the future that will 
have an important bearing on 
your life. Your feelings are 
not to be trusted to-day and 
to-morrow, and you should 
avoid trying to solve any 
problems that arise. The most 
stable period of the day is in 
the late afternoon until six 
thirty p. m. 
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Sunday, 
10th. 


Monday, 
May 
11th, 


Tuesday, 
May 
12th, 


Wednesday, 
May 
13th. 


Thursday, 
14th. 
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From a superficial standpoint, 
this is an unsatisfactory day. 
Not a day for dealing with 
the opposite sex or empha- 
sizing love affairs. Stay calm; 
keep your equilibrium; be- 
lieve no rumors; maintain 
your composure; have confi- 
dence in your friends and 
those around you; avoid quar- 
reling. The best thing you 
can do to-day and during this 
week is to live your lives as 
conservatively as possible. 


Active, erratic, nervous, and 
unstable. In following your 
routine to-day, keep the gen- 
eral influences in mind, as 
stated in “Your Week.” 
There is a set of influences 
working to-day that will bring 
matters of importance to your 
attention, and, excluding the 
emotional uncertainty, you 
can work to your advantage. 
The evening hours are adapt- 
able to social contact and 
pleasant enjoyment. 


There is an energetic trend 
to-day and more stability than 
there has been for the past 
several days. Deal with el- 
derly people; adjust matters 
of long standing; attend to 
real-estate dealings and legal 
matters. Handle to-day’s 
problems with careful plan- 
ning and use your head. 
Maintain a conservative pol- 
icy and avoid excitement, 
especially in the evening. The 
morning hours are favorable. 


A nervous and excitable day. 
Look for the unexpected and 
think twice before speaking. 
Matters of importance will 
claim your attention, espe- 
cially in connection with con- 
tracts, writings, and business 
details. 


Your activities to-day will 
carry over in their effect dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 
Therefore, you should act 
wisely and use good judgment 
all along the line. You can 
use the day for progress and 
advancement, but you must 


Friday, 
May 
15th. 


think carefully before making 
a move. The planets are in 
a position to assist you, and 
you should be certain that you 
have taken the details and the 
ultimate goal into considera- 
tion in solving important is- 
sues. It is a favorable day 
generally, but none of the in- 
fluences just now that occur 
from day to day are as im- 
portant as the fundamental 
groundwork you are laying. 


Avoid any emotional relation- 
ship with the opposite sex to- 
day; do not settle problems 
that concern associations and 
partners; keep your feet on 
the ground and use your very 
best analytical judgment in 
making decisions that affect 
your future. Again I stress 
the fact that each and every 
one of us is experiencing im- 
portant. phases of our exist- 
ence, and you must let your 
head rule instead of your 
heart. Do not indulge your- 
self and promote the feeling 
you are in a bad spot and 
there is no relief. You are 
mistaken. Life moves rap- 
idly, and each day brings its 
own developments. We are 
in a progressive age, and one 
must be alert and cognizant 
of the events of the time. Life 
is short, and the years pass 
quickly as we grow older. 
We are here for a definite 
purpose, and during 1931 each 
of us is taking inventory of 
himself. Do not feel you are 
facing a blank wall; you are 
not. It is the survival of the 
fittest, and don’t forget it. 
The person who gives up the 
fight is the loser. I urge you 
to look to the future and 
know that your constructive 
actions will bring satisfactory 
results. The events of a day 
are important only in their 
relationship to the general 
scheme of your existence. 


IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN-——. 


March 21st and April 20th 


(Aries 1) 


—protect your financial interests: make no 
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move at this time; avoid hasty judgment; 
make stability your keynote for the week. 
Caution in connection with all your affairs 
should be maintained for you born be- 
tween April 6th and 9th and April 12th 
and 16th. Expect the removals of part- 
ners and unexpected emotional problems 
if born between April 5th and 15th. There 
will be an improved set of circumstances for 
you who have birthdays around March 25th, 
and this latter group has experienced the 
worst side of the planetary influences. 


April 20th and May 21st 
(Taurus vy ) 

—you are in line for progress and beneficial 
changes. For you who have birthdays this 
week there will be developments that have 
an important bearing on the future. New 
business and plans may be followed for 
the people who celebrate their birthdays 
around April 25th. You may proceed with 
confidence and expect returns to your ad- 
vantage if your birthday occurs between 
May 13th and 16th. 


May 21st and June 21st 
(Gemini WT ) 

—everything looks promising and hopeful 
for your future. Those of you who may 
take advantage of this week in a business, 
personal, and material way are you who 
have birthdays between June 7th and 1ith. 
Use caution and your best analytical judg- 
ment in handling your affairs if your birth- 
day is around May 25th. 


June 21st and July 21st 
(Cancer 06 ) 

—you must not expect too much from your 
existence these days. There are financial 
and personal problems to be met, and this 
week will bring a fresh series of events 
to add to your worries. There is nothing 
much you can do, except to be patient and 
wait for the better days that are coming. 
The Cancerians affected unpleasantly are 
those born between July 8th and 12th and 
between July 15th and 19th. You may ex- 
pect an improved state of affairs and a 
better mental reaction if your birthday 
falls around June 25th. 


July 21st and August 22nd 
(Leo 2 ) 
—you are in a mixed period, and while 
you have much coming to you in the fu- 
ture, do not be too hasty in expecting 
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quick results. There will be unexpected 
developments in your affairs this week if 
you were born between August 9th and 
13th, and you may follow your program 
with confidence. It is also a good time to 
make your plans and feel hopeful for re- 
sults in the next six months if you were 
born around July 27th or 28th. 


August 22nd and September 23rd 


(Virgo TP) 
—vou are under the best of influences and 
may expect excellent conditions. Those 


affected during the next seven days by the 
favorable ray of the planets were born 
between September 7th and 12th and be- 
tween September 15th and 19th. Expand 
your activities and use each day to advan- 
tage if your birthday occurs around Au- 
gust 27th. 


September 23rd and October 22nd 

(Libra 2 ) 
—it is still the same old story for most 
of you—delays, personal complications, 
trouble in your home and with your part- 
ners, financial difficulties. Handle every- 
thing as calmly as possible, and live each 
day at a time, without doing damage to. 
yourself and to others. The folks born 
between October 10th and 18th will have 
to watch their step this week. You have 
left many of your problems behind you if 
you have a birthday around September 
27th. 


October 22nd and November 21st 

(Scorpio M1) 
—it is a neutral period for most of you. 
There are developments on the way, but 
you will have to wait for them and try 
not to force results. You do not have 
any great problems confronting you this 
week, except a serious consideration of old 
conditions. Watch your temper, do not 
live too intensely, and avoid extravagance 
if your birthday occurs between Novem- 
ber 8th and 12th. This latter group will 
have an unexpected financial problem to 
meet this week, but it isn’t as serious as 
you will wish to think. An emotional and 
happy time if you were born around Oc- 
tober 27th. 


November 21st and December 20th 
(Sagittarius 71) 
—you have been progressing and are due 
for better conditions in the late summer 
and this fall, but should not let temporary 
conditions cause you too much concern. 
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Do not be too anxious for results, and 
utilize every opportunity that comes to you 
this week, if you were born between De- 
cember 7th and 12th. Make plans for the 
future and prepare for new conditions of 
a better nature if you were born between 
December 14th and 18th. 


December 20th and January 19th 
(Capricorn % ) 
—be patient with the details and compli 
cations in your life just now. You should 
not be too discouraged over conditions, but 
you should go slowly at this time and not 
try to push your efforts too heavily. The 


folks who are goifg to find it a difficult | 
week were born between January 6th and | 
10th and between January 12th and 16th. | 


January 19th and February 19th 
(Aquarius x ) 
—it is an active time for you and an im- 
portant week. There is a constructive set 
of influences working in your favor, and 
you should be sure your movements are 
made with forethought. This is an active 
week for all of you, but you will have to 
keep your emotions under control. 


February 19th and March 21st 
(Pisces 1) 

—you are under better influences and may 
expect improvement in your affairs. Do 
not hesitate to make progress in every 
direction this week if you were born be- 
tween March 7th and 11th. Do not fol- 
low a will-o’-the-wisp and use impractical 
ideas if your birthday occurs between Feb- 
ruary 22nd and 25th. You may clear up 
old affairs and put yourself on solid ground 
for future accomplishment if you were 
born between March 13th and 16th. 


——— +6. 


The above illustration is a chart-picture 
showing the divisions as they relate to the 
various departments of your life. This is 
the basis for an astrological delineation of 
your individual horoscope. When the full 
data for yourself is given, the planets arc 
placed in the chart according to the time 
of your birth, and the result is a map of 
the heavens for the moment you were born. 
The planetary positions in relation to the 
divisions of the chart is the keynote to 
your personality, individuality, intelligence, 
et cetera. The sections of a chart are 
called “houses,” and the planets in a house 
form the groundwork for the reading of 
your horoscope. This explanation will in- 
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dicate to most of you why it is so neces 
sary to have complete data in order to 
answer your specific questions accurately 
and intelligently. 


I shall be glad to answer 


“HOUSES” 


any of your questions, whether they are 
from students or from interested readers, 
that concern technical astrological points. 
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z THE STAR QUESTION BOX . 
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You should know, Mrs. M. L. C., born 
April 20, 1901, twelve one a. m., after liv- 
ing these thirty years, that no one stands 
still. Either we go forward or backward, 
and while 1931 may seem like a year of 
suspended effort to many of us, it is a 
period in our progress when we continue 
moving, but are slowing up our pace 
enough to take stock of what life is all 
about and what part we play individually 
in the scheme of things. Your life seems 
to you to 1- at cross-purposes just now, I 
am sure. You are under the ray of the 
cross-opposition planets until the early 
part of 1932, with intervals of release dur- 
ing 1931 in May, August and December. 
Use ‘the knowledge you are acquiring for 
planning the next ten years of your life. 
Every woman goes through upheaval and 
retrospection regarding her existence be- 
tween the ages of twenty-eight and thirty, 
and she discards the impedimenta in her 
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life and assumes a new viewpoint for the 
ensuing years. Do not face your future 
with a feeling of frustration and hopeless 
effort. You will be glad t. have had these 
few years here at this stage of your life, 
and you will count them as valuable when 
taking stock of yourself during the years 
ahead. Thank you for your kind remarks 
and your interest. I hope you continue to 
follow my work in this magazine, and as 
long as you are interested in astrology I 
feel you will acquire instructive facts 
through this medium of my expression, in 
which I am endeavoring to incorporate as 
much technical information as possible. 


Your question about singing, Miss L. M., 
born March 5, 1915, nine forty-five p.. m., 
in the Middle West, is most interesting. 
Your chart shows you have a potential 
voice, and yet it shows a long and difficult 
road to success. You will be under plan- 
etary influences for the next fifteen years, 
that will bring struggle and obstacles in 
any artistic profession, throat difficulties, 
discouragement, and little public recogni- 
tion. You are persistent and courageous 
and are in line for a public career, but if 
you are confronted with the necessity of 
earning your living, I would not advise 
you to expect financial remuneration from 
your singing, iri a spectacular sense. One 
of the things you must never forget is 
that your life will follow conservative 
lines, and now, when you are voung and 
preparing for the future, you will have to 
plan your program of personal activity so 
that it excludes many of the ordinary pleas- 
ures of life. It ,ou start training your 
voice, do not attempt too rapid progress. 
Take your studies seriously and in small 
doses; choose a teacher advanced in years; 
follow the advice you are given about 
yourself—I say this because of your tend- 
ency to resent criticism—and if you be- 
come discouraged, put the feeling aside as 
unimportant in the knowledge of what 
you know the future holds eventually. You 
are going to follow a public career, and 
your own intuition will be an important 
factor in the achievement of your hopes. 


Yes, Mrs. H. E. G., born December 25, 
1896, three to four p. m., in Missouri, you 
are right. It is Saturn that has been “dog- 
ging your footsteps” and has caused so 

‘many complications. You are nearly re- 
moved from Saturn’s influence; the worst 
is over, and after 1931 you have little to 
worry about, and you may expect better 
conditions. 
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Miss H. M., born July 29, 1905, in Can- 
ada, at nine a. m.: .The bookshop venture 
for yourself and your friend born June 4, 
1890, is O. K. Your charts are a good 
business combination, and both of you are 
well fitted for this line of work. You will 
be successful. Best wishes to you and a 
hope that you will keep me informed of 
your progress. 


Ann, born October 9, 1909: Your plan- 
etary postions are under heavy affliction 
this year, and you will find the going beset 
with obstacles. With a daughter two years 
old to support, and under present business 
conditions, I think your wisest move is to 
return to your husband and take the busi- 
ness course you mention in your letter. 
It is foolish to take the step you have 
without being better equipped for support- 
ing yourself. You have torn down the 
building without having the proper founda- 
tion for erecting one in its place. 


You see, Miss McM., born October 21, 
1910, at seven p. m., in Canada, I did not 
throw your letter in the waste-paper bas- 
ket, as you thought IT would, and I read 
every word about you and your family 
with great interest. Your mother has cer- 
tainly had a tough break in life, but that 
is the way it goes sometimes. I think you 
are a peach to try and codperate with the 
situation the way you are doing. Keep up 
the good work and follow up your ideas 
on the tennis lessons. It is a good bet 
for you, and you are going to be O. K. 


Mrs. C. B. S., born March 26, 1873, you 
will have to give me more details con- 
cerning your physical trouble before I can 
answer vour question. From your data I 
am inclined to believe most of your trou- 
ble is the result of nerves. You have been 
under the influences of the erratic Uranus, 
and you will not fee! the ray of this er- 
ratic planet so intensely as the year 1931 
advances. Uranus brings sudden develop- 
ments, and often the condition is removed 
as suddenly as it comes to you. You 
should write me again and be more ex- 
plicit. I would like to help you. 


If you follow this department consist- 
ently, Mrs. G. M., born April 13, 1893, in 
England—husband born July 15, 1892, in 
Canada—you will have no difficulty learn- 
ing that you and your husband are in the 
cross-opposition groupings of the planets 
for 1931 and 1932. There has been a great 
deal of information given here concerning 
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such conditions in the lives of you who 
were born under Aries and Cancer, and I 
believe you will find the description of 
your influences in my remarks in this maga- 
zine, especially in the section devoted to 
general information about the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. [I sugges: you make note of 
all references made herein about general 
conditions as they are applicable to your 
specific case. 


Yes, Mrs. B. E. S., born October 10, 
1905, in Philadelphia, at midnight, vou 
were born with the Sun in Libra and you 
are a Libran. This is not an auspicious 
time in your life to make the trip to the 
coast or for you to engage in business. 
Your influences are improved after 1931, 
Sorry to have to tell you this, but any 
changes you would make now are most 
inadvisable. 


Miss C. M. R., born May 4, 1913, at 
ten p. m., in New York: You should fol- 
low general business lines, and a connec- 
tion with real estate o° with an invest- 
ment or financial institution would be con- 
genial and profitable. You have much to 
look forward to in the future, and you 
should be glad you are so level-headed and 
practical. 


J. A. W., born October 29, 1914, at nine 
p. m.: You wish to know if you will get 
a job this spring? I believe you will have 
had your answer to this before vou read 
these lines. Hope you have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities that have come 
your'way. [I like your ambition and hope 
you will follow the constructive side of 
Scorpio rather than the emotions that lead 
you to travel with the dust creatures. You 
are your own worst enemy, and you knov. 
the right thing to do but do not always 
do it. 


You do have a problem, Mrs. L. P. Z., 
born October 12, 1890, five to six p. m.; 
husband born February 2, 1886. I have 
been in your little town in Ohio, and I 
know how you feel when you say you 
have always had money and no one will 
helieve you when you tell them vou do 
not have it now. You are due for further 
worries during 1931 concerning your hus- 
band’s financial affairs, but the set of con- 
ditions there in your city is something 
which you shall have to handle cautiously 
and intelligently. I would suggest that 
your husband seek the advice of his banker 
or lawyer. It is not a good time for a 
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move, aithough his influences are better 
than yours. Do not worry too much about 
your affairs. Mr. Z. will come through all 
right, and you are so much better off than 
many folks. There is no real reason for 
discouragement; it is a period of waiting 
and readjustment. If he has an opportu- 
nity to go elsewhere and it is necessary 
for you to remain at home, urge him to 
take it. 


I should like to oblige you, Mr. R. A. G,, 
born June 2, 1869, at two p. m., in Nova 
Scotia, and answer your question specifi- 
cally, but you have spoken only of a 
“change,” without explaining any of the 
contributing circumstances. You should 
have told me whether it is a change in 
residence, location, employment, or any of 
the other departments of your life that 
might be involved. You are a Gemini 
man, and this sign gives vou an abundance 
of skepticism and suspicion. All I can 
tell you is that your general influences are 
favorable, and any move you make has a 
chance for results, depending on the way 
you handle your affairs and the shrewd- 
ness with which you plan for the future. 


T am very sorry, J. B. J., born May 5, 
1907, but I am unable to answer your ques- 
tion because of insufficient data. I shall 
be glad to hear from you again if you wish 
to repeat your question and inclose more 
detailed information. Without intending to 
hurt the feelings of some of you sensitive 
people, I would like to say that out of 
ninety-seven letters I have read from you 
folks this morning, only seven of them are 
impossible to answer for one reason or 
another. Not a bad percentage! Two of 
the letters I was unable to read because 
of the handwriting. I tried but couldn’t 
make the grade. Please follow the rules 
of this department when you write to me. 


The following readers have asked ques- 
tions but have failed to send in the data 
of the other person concerned: 

Anxious Widow, born March 27, 1895; 
D. A., born July 28, 1909, in Newark; 
Woman, born December 15, 1913, in Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. M. E. H., born February 3, 
1900, in Canada. 


Miss J. O., of Michigan, born December 
28, 1909: Your questions have not been. 
answered because I cannot give a com- 
plete horoscope reading through the maga- 
zine. Each reader is allowed to ask one 
specific question. 
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That is a fumny question, young lady— 
Miss K. B. M., born March 25, 1909, at 
eight a. m. Of course you are going to 
amount to something! You are just as 
ambitious as you can be, but you will have 
to keep this ambition before you always; 
finish the thing you start and do not let 
your tendency to lean on some one else 
ruin your future. Decide what you want 
to do and do it. You have a good chart-— 
which means the planets will assist you 
when you use that keen intelligence of 
yours in following your program of activ- 
ity. When you make your decision and 
settle this doubt within yourself, let me 
know. Write again, will you? 


Mrs. T. A. W., of Wisconsin, born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1898: I must know where you 
contemplate moving before I can answer 
you. 


Miss E. M. S., born June 16, 1905, New- 
foundland, between two and three a. m. Take 
the nursing training. You are following the 
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wrong line of work now. You will never 
be happy in work that does not carry your 
personal respect and which does not live up 
to your ideals for yourself. 


Mrs. A. M., born in Germany, January 
7, 1863. Must have birth data of man 
before I can answer your question. 


Miss H. M. F., born March 24, 1905: 
You are in line for a change, and this 
distasteful condition surrounding your mode 
of living will be removed within the next 
seven months. Take steps to fulfill your 
hopes, and follow the business program 
you mention in your letter. You shouldn't 
be keeping house for any one. Your sweet- 
heart will not come back into your life, 
and you should be glad that he will not. 


The qucstions asked by Mrs. E. J. L., 
born July 7, 1897, at seven a. m., and Mrs. 
B. S., born in St. Louis, January 7, 1884, 
are too vague Write again and make your 
questions clearer. 


Questions for this department are answered only through 
Each reader is allowed to ask one question. 


Be sure to give the following data in your letter: date, month, year, and place of 


birth, the hour of the day or night, if possible, and sex. 


KAI, care of this magazine. 


Address your letters to 





MAGIC 


OMEHOW within your hair was twined 
A sun-shaft from the sky, 
Somehow your eyes had caught the light 
Of star-shine drifting by; 
Your lips were roses o’ the dawn, 
You smiled—and love was born, 
And through the night’s bleak shadows thrilled 
The heart-song of the morn. 


A. LESLIE. 





The 


Corner 


By MARY MORRIS 


Miss Morris will help you to 
make friends 





Miss Mary Morris, who conducts this department, will see to it that you will be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Morris will undertake to exchange letters only be- 


tween men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. 


Please sign 


your name and address when writing. Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when 
sending letters through The Friendliest Corner, so that mail can be forwarded. 


Address Miss Mary Morris, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 


+++ 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IGHTY-FIVE years old! Born way 
back in 1846, when automobiles and 
the Civil War were never even thought 
of, when four or five stories made a 
tall building, and eight or nine yards 
of cashmere a flapper’s dress, Patriarch 
has seen the progress of American civili- 
zation. During his lifetime four wars 
have been won, four generations have 
flourished, life has been made over. 
With a long line of historic figures be- 
hind him, a wealth of culture, a heart 
full of friendliness, Patriarch is one Pal 
in a thousand. 


Dear Miss Morris: I'm eighty-five years 
old, but I’m not too old to want friends. 
I am a man of a famous American family 
that has played its part in history, and I 
have witnessed many changes in the life of 
the country. For years I was a traveling 
salesman, and am now living in Florence, 
Massachusetts. Young and old, send your 
letters to a lonely old man. PATRIARCH. 


Waiting for the battle wagons to glide 
up New York Bay. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won't some one write 
to a sailor’s lonely sweetheart? I’m just 


seventeen years old, with brown wavy hair 
and blue eyes. My sailor boy is off on a 
cruise, and I’m terribly lonesome waiting for 
him. Write to me, girls. Saitor Sve. 


Under a dark cloud. 


Dear Miss Morris: I'm a girl of fifteen 
who has just lost a loving mother. Daddy 
and I are living alone now, and it’s so lonely. 
Won't some of you girls who have lost 
mothers, as well as all others who need sym- 
pathy and cheer, write to me? 

So LONELY. 


In countries of old, barbaric beauty. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a lonely British 
soldier way out in India, but by the time this 
reaches you I will be on my way to Shang- 
hai. I’m twenty-two years of age, five feet 
nine inches tall, unmarried, and fond of writ- 
ing. J’ll make a good Pal to any one who'll 
write. Jesse: 


Near the movie battleground of 
beauty and talent. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl four feet 
ten inches tall, and have given up all hope 
of growing taller, as I am nineteen years 
old. I love sports and movies, and can tell 
lots about southern California, including its 
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stars. More for those who write, so, girls, 
get busy with your pen. Just Tiny. 


Out for the best life has to offer. 


Dear Miss Morris: Would some woman 
who enjoys reading, travel, and outdoor life 
and is fond of animals write to me, espe- 
cially if she is in a foreign country? I’m a 
married woman living on a ranch in Oregon, 
and love clean pleasures and good, sensible 
people. AMERICAN, 


Talk art with an artist. 


Dear Miss Morris: I'm a man of thirty- 
eight, broadcasting for Pals over the short 
wave in code, so, all you amateur wireless 
operators, tune in. I’m interested in paint- 
ing, and use all the mediums, but like dry 
point and crayon best. Would like to ex- 
change ideas with any one interested in still 
life and marine painting, but Pals of all in- 
terests are welcome to write. 

Brass Pounper. 


Hemmed in by mountain scenery. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of eight- 
een, five feet four inches tall, topped with 
a head of dark-brown hair. I’d like to have 
Pals everywhere, for I live in a gap be- 
tween two mountains, and never get any- 
where. Please, girls, hurry and write. 

FLAME. 


He hikes to adventure. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a six-foot stick 
of humanity, twenty years old, a student of 
musig, living in New York State. I do a! 
lot of hiking, and if any of you boys want 
to hear the trials and tribulations of a hitch 
hiker, just write to me. Folks, I’m longing 
for a real Pal. WANDERING AL. 


She'll appreciate all you give her.. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m an invalid, can’t 
walk or even stand up, and have been in a 
wheel chair for seven years. I’m a girl of 
twenty, quite stout, with gray eyes and dark- 
brown wavy hair, and I can write interesting 
letters. Minnesota Gray Eyes. 


A little Irish storekeeper. 


Dear Miss Morris: I live on Long Island, 
take care of a little store my mother has, 
and find my days very lonesome. I’m a 
girl of Irish descent, twenty-five years old, 
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and still have lots of fun in me. Girls, let’s 
be friends. Miss WoopsibE. 


Ready to give and take. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a blond boy of 
nineteen, five feet seven inches tall, all muscle. 
I’m a wrestler, fond of every sport, have 
seen my share of the country, and have some 
interesting stories to tell. Boys, I’m waiting. 

GLEN. 


Looking back to the little red school- 
house. 


Dear Miss Morrts: I'd love to have Pals, 
and would especially like to hear from any 
girls who lived in Warren, Ohio, twenty 
years ago. I moved from there to the West, 
and now would like to get acquainted again 
with my first childhood friends. I’m twenty- 
nine, married, have two children, and wou!d 
be grateful for all letters. 

MARGIE oF OREGON. 

You may see her in a Western pic- 


ture some day. 


Dear Mrss Morais: I’m a little coyntry 
butter-and-egg girl, sixteen years old, with 
dark hair and eyes and a fair complexion. 
T-can cook and am fond of outdoor work, 
but I adore horseback riding, and ever since 


_I was a little tot have wished to be a cow- 


Girls, step up before the 
Kentucky RIDER. 


girl in the movies. 
camera. 


Young end bereaved. 


Drar Miss Morris: Won't some one 
please write to me? I'm a young widow of 
twenty-one, and have been in a tuberculosis 
sanitarium in Chicago for a year. Please, 
every one, take pity on me. T. B. HELEN. 


A boarding-house bachelor. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a boy of twenty, 
six feet tall, work in a West Virginia city, 
and live in a. boarding house. I took two 
years of law at college, but have never been 
able to finish. I want to hear from worth- 
while Pals, especially those who are in col- 
lege or have. finished a course in law. 

D. Dz 


Down in the State of pines and 
peaches. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a sixteen-year-old 
high-school girl, living way down in Georgia. 
I’m half-blond and half-brunet, interested in 
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everything that comes my way. Who'll be 
my friend? LEMMA. 


Sincere in heart and mind. 


Dear Miss Morris: I want a real Pal, one 
who understands life and can discuss a variety 
of subjects. Girls, give me your idea and 
definition of friendship. A small but wise bru- 
nette, just twenty-one, will answer. 

DARK-EYED JEAN. 


Shrouded in mystery. 


Dear Miss Morris: This is Station IRMA 
sending out a call for letters, notes, or post- 
cards, printed, scribbled, in longhand, short- 
hand, or anything else, just so long I can 
read it. I’m a woman a long way from 
home, and work too irregularly to make 
friends. Make up my description for your- 
self. Girls, I’m waiting for your answer. 

A Mississippr TEXAN. 


An interesting bachelor, alive to ideas. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a man of thirty, 
living in St. Louis, and after my travels find 
myself without friends. I’ve been all over 
the United States and parts of Europe, love 
to read and write, and would like to ex- 
change ideas with all you boys. 

Kip Gunn. 


See working conditions in Massachu- 
setts. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of twenty 
and work in a Massachusetts office. I like 
sports, have several hobbies, and would love 
to talk them over with Pals. Who'll tell 
me about hers? Erta. 


No footlights can faze her. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m just a blue-eyed 
blonde, five feet tall, almost eighteen. I’ve 
been in the movies and on the stage ever since 
I was a little girl. Come on, girls, let me 
tell you about my thrilling experiences. 

Just Eve.yn. 


Face to face with nation-wide panic. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man of 
twenty, six feet tall, and am in search of 
real Pals. For the past three years I have 
worked for a Wall Street brokerage firm in 
New York City, and can tell interesting 
stories of the stock-market crash of 1929, 
What about it, buddies? Watt. 


. 


- hear. 
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All about skiing and the Canadian 
game of badminton. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a merry girl of 
Toronto, eighteen years old, with green eyes 
and auburn hair. I enjoy Canada’s winter 
and summer sports, and want to hear from 
all girls who find life interesting. 

Hore. 


Facing a life’s crisis. 


Dear Miss Morrts: Have you a place for 
a girl of twenty, who is convalescing from 
an operation and will have to remain in bed 
for three months? Unless the cast is suc- 
cessfully removed from my leg, I may never 
walk again. I once did a lot of traveling, 
and even though I’m lonesome, I promise 
cheerful letters. Livtte SALLIE, 


Happiest in a science laboratory. 


Drar Miss Morris: Who wants a reliable 
Pal? I'm an eighteen-year-old boy, live in 
Chicago, and have traveled quite a bit in the 
United States. I’m interested in all sciences, 
especially zoélogy, and like indoor and out- 
door sports. I want to hear from Pats—of 
all ages, and can guarantee interesting let- 
ters. Hapbey. 


Accomplished in her line. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of sev- 
enteen, with brown eyes and brown curly 
hair, greatly interested in sports, dancing, 
and music—music in particular, as I play the 
piano and violin. Won't you find me some 
real Pen Pals? BARNEY OF MAINE, 


What college life really is. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a blonde, twenty- 
one years old, a student at one of the larger 
girls’ colleges. I'd like to hear from girls 
interested in swimming, golf, and dancing. 
I can tell entertaining stories of college life, 
and in answering I'll be promptness itself. 

A Boston Bionpe. 


Hear about Piccadilly and Bond Street 
clothes! 


Dear Miss Morris: I’ve just come out of 
the hospital, and have a world of time on my 
hands. I’m a brunette of eighteen, fond of 
swimming and tennis. I have been across 
the water, and can tell all about merry old 
England. I’m hoping you girls will want to 
Poor Sick ARLENE. 
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The Friend In Need 





AS a man who refuses to be a fa- 
ther the right to remain a husband ? 
Every woman has the right to the 
fulfillment of her destiny as a woman, 
to motherhood and to children. Has a 
man who refuses that the right to a 
wife? 

Annette has discovered too late that 
her husband will not accept the respon- 
sibilities of a family. His neglect of 
her at a crucial time led to the death of 
their child. Must she remain tied to 
this man for the rest of her life because 
he concealed his true character in court- 
ship? Must she remain the wife of a 
man who, to all intents and purposes, 
murdered her baby? Let's have your 
opinions, readers! 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I Jost my mother 
when I was less than a year old, and I have 
never even seen a picture of her. I was 
raised in a home where they were very good, 
but they can’t bestow the same affection on 
children that a mother does. My father, 
sisters, and brothers all seem like strangers 
to me now. 

Although 1 am the youngest of nine, I 
can count the number of kisses I've received 
from my family. All my life I’ve longed 
for love and affection and some one to cud- 
dle. Even a dog or cat would have done. 
But, raised in a “home” until I was sixteen, 
I couldn't have even that. 

It’s always been a source of great won- 
der to me where my affectionate nature comes 
from. I find no indication of it in any one 
else in our family. Since I was sixteen I’ve 
shifted for myself. I got quite a few shocks 
when I came up against the world, for the 
home was somewhat on the convent order, 
and I knew nothing. 

I am now married, and although my hus- 


band shows in many ways that he loves me, 
he isn’t affectionate. Also. he has an abom- 
inable temper and hates “brats,” as he calls 
children. 

Although I did not love my husband, I 
married him hccause I wanted love. a home, 
and kiddies, for I'm a born mother. My 
heart aches when | see other mothers with 
their babies. We Jost a baby who came be- 
fore his timc, aud it almost killed me. We 
were separated until about a month before 
the baby was born, because my husband didn’t 
want it. The doctor says that my mental 
and nervous state caused baby's death. I 
cannot have another, and although I beg and 
plead, my husband will not adopt one. 

T don’t like to whine, Mrs. Brown; I hate 
whiners, but I have no mother and, as I 
said before, my sisters are strangers to me. 
So I appeal to you. 

My husband has struck me on very slight 
provocation, and he calls me awful names 
when he's in a temper. Do you really think 
it’s worth while for me to stick it out? 
We've been married four years, and I can’t 
say that we've made a success of it. 

I am twenty-three, dark, small, and can 
pass in a crowd. I love sports, but I haven't 
been able to go swimming and hiking sigce 
my marriage. It's against orders, you see. 
I am forbidden to dance. 

I have taken an interest in basehall, mov- 
ies, and the races, his favorite sports; but 
he won't in mine. 

I know this is a long, rambling letter, but 
I’m so moody at times. I get so melancholy 
trying to figure things out for myself. 

Please, please, tell me what to do. 
I carry on, or should we end it? 

ANNETTE. 


Shall 


What happiness can there be in store 
fcr two young people of such dissimilar 
tastes and ideas? These two have many, 
many years before them. Must they all 
be spent in bitter loneliness of spirit 
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because a young, unguided girl made a 
mistake in judgment? 

Won't you help Annette, readers? I 
want you to give her your honest 
opinion. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I’m going to ask you 
for some advice, and I do hope you won't 
think I’m silly: 

I’m eighteen years old and have coal-black 
hair, brown eyes, and olive skin. 

My father has always had plent: of money, 
and mother has seen to it that I have had 
everything I needed. I’m . graduate of St. 
Mary’s Academy, and am called a talented 
musician. 

Now, the problem is: I’m in love, or think 
I am. My folks have always let me do as 
I pleased. Although I don’t smoke or drink, 
I’m just as popular as any girl in our set. I 
met fim last July, and we have kept steady 
company ever since. At Christmas we be- 
came engaged, and there wasn’t a happier girl 
in the United States. 

He lost his job and has not found work 
since January Ist. He is a promising young 
man, but it just seems that he can’t get on: 

The 26th of January he left for Miami, 
Florida. His brother is stationed there. He 
is hoping to succeed before June 14th, as 
that is our wedding date. 

Now that’s only four months, and I am 
waiting very impatiently until that date. If 
at that time he hasn’t succeeded should I con- 
tinue with my plans and marry him or put 
it off until he does? TI do love him so much. 

Thanking you, I am ROSALIE, 


Yes, Rosalie, if four months do not 
seem long enough for your boy friend 
to make good, and if by June he hasn't 
found a satisfactory position, why not 
stretch the wedding date a little—six 
months or longer? It won't do any 
harm, especially as it seems to be such 
a strong case of real love. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: We are two girls, 
twenty-two and twenty-three years old. One 
is a stenographer and one a nurse. We own 
a roadster, have a nice apartment, dress 
nicely, and have almost everything to make 
us happy. And, most of all, we are highly 
respected in this community. 

But, Mrs. Brown, here is the trouble: We 
are very popular with girls and with boys, 
too; that is, for a while. Hardly a week 

goes by that we do not have a date with 
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some boys; often they ask our girl friends 
for an introduction to us. The first evening 
is all well and good; but as soon as they 
find out we think more of our health than 
to ruin it with cigarettes and liquor, and 
we refuse to pet, they call no more. 

The only man who calls regularly on me 
is a fifty-one-year-old lawyer whom I nurse‘ 
through a case of diphtheria. He is forever 
offering me a nice home. Ann’s boss sends 
her candy and books all the time; but he, too, 
is a middle-aged man. 

Mrs. Brown, do you see what we mean? 
The only ones who want our company are 
men far older than ourselves, whom we do 
respect but never could love. 

The boys our own age say: ‘When it’s 
time for a cottage, you'll do. But why 
throw youth away on some old standards 
set up by our grandmothers?” 

Mrs. Brown, we don’t want husbands whom 
every girl in town has kissed. Why does 
a man expect a girl to be clean and good, 
while they are all rotten? Did you ever 
hear of a girl going wrong without some 
slick-haired sheik being the cause of it? 

We are both so-called successes in life, 
yet not happy because we have failed to 
find love, the one thing every girl wants 
and longs for. Where is a woman’s place, 
if not in the home? 

If you ask us, it’s the men who have been 
the cause of all this “modern-youth” rotten 
stuff which we all hear so much about now- 
adays. Discustep Pats. 


Why should you stick to old stand- 
ards set up by your grandmothers? Per- 
haps because they have lasted from 
grandmother’s day, and great-great- 
great-grandmother’s day, to the present. 
The test of time is no mean proof of 
lasting worth. 

There are young men in the world 
wise enough to know that, too. You'll 
find them if you don’t give up hope. 

Are you sure that it isn’t something 
entirely different -from the avowed rea- 
son which accounts for your inability 
to attract young men? Perhaps in your 
concentration on dignity and refinement 
you've lost the gayety and sparkle of 
youth. You may have lost the fresh- 
ness, the youngness, you need to attract 
the men. 

The young men probably sense some 
lack, and not having enough discern- 
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ment to see what it really is, they set- 
tle on the most obvious thing they can 
find, your adherence to a high standard. 
Just as a baby who is fed on an unbal- 
anced diet cries for candy, although he 
is really starving for spinach. 

Look yourselves over and find out if 
you aren't letting a certain smug satis- 
faction creep into your social manner, 
if you're not passing up entirely whole- 
some fun in a mistaken idea that it 
would detract from your dignity. Learn 
to like nonsense, to be gay, keen above 
all young. Then you'll find that the 
boys don’t give a snap of their fingers 
whether or not you smoke and drink. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: May I enter? 
a few words I’c like to say to Betty. 

My, my, Letty, how foolish you are! For 
Heaven's sake, child, send Harry away. 
You must realize now your place is. with 
Clif. Not because he’s your husband, but 
because he’s your baby’s father and you 
haven't any right to take the child away. 
Your husband will be as much interested in 
that child as you will be. 

Don’t you think he wants to see the cute 
little things the baby does every day and 
hear the cute things he says and watch him 
toddle along? I‘ I were Clif, and you really 
wanted to go, I’d sure take my baby. And 
then, I'll bet. you'd sing a different tune. 

Three years ago I thought I'd never be 
happy again. I’m twenty-one now. When 
I was sixteen I fell in love with a fellow 
five years older. He was killed a week be- 
fore the date set for our wedding. 

Oh, I thought I’d never get over it! I 
kept his letters, pictures, and every little 
thing he gave me. I cried for nearly three 
years afterward. I never went any place. 
I felt I just could not go to a show and see 
the love-making. 

Then I started failing in health. My 
mother begged me to throw away all of Roy’s 
things, to go out and have a good time. 
Well, I did, and then I got into trouble. I 
had to marry a man I really hated. He had 
a good job and loved me, but I just couldn’t 
love him, and I told him of Roy. He was 
very kind to me and gave me everything I 
wanted. He let me have my own way in 
everything. 

When our baby came I wanted it to be 
named after my first love. This was the 
only thing my husband ever denied me. 
“Marg,” he said, “I’ve given you everything 


I have 
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and tried to be kind; but I think a father 
has a right to name his own son. You can 
namg him, if you want to, but not after 
that man.” So I called him Jimmy, Jr. 

Now, here comes the nice part. To-day 
I have a lovely son, a very good and loving 
husband, and, best of all, when my _ baby 
came a little feeling of love came for his 
daddy. I can say I love my husband to-day, 
and I am happy. 

So if you send Harry away, I think a 
little Jove will come for Clif when your 
baby comes. You'll feel like a diffreent 
woman after you've had a child. 

Jimmy’s MorHer. 


Happiness comes from learning to 
make the best of what one has and for- 
getting the impossible. The poorest of 
us can be as happy as a king, if only 
we learn this lesson. Jimmy’s Mother 
has learned it, and the rest of life will 
be clear sailing for her. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 
lish this letter? 

Now then, listen, you narrow-minded fools 
I wonder if Mrs. Brown gets as much of a 
kick out of your letters as I do, and, about 
myself, I’ve seen every State in the Union, 
have been in seven foreign countries, and 
had a sweetheart—as you call them—in every 
port. So I’m pretty well experienced for a 
lad of scarcely twenty-one. And what's more, 
I've been ma-ried a year. 

Now, you fool men who think you are too 
good for a girl who drinks, et cetera, get 
this: Who started them if it wasn’t the 
men? Why did you do it? Don’t tell me 
it was to find a decent girl, because nine out 
of ten did it to please you because they 
loved you, not because it was smart. 

And after they are good sports you 0 
around and gossip about them. For such 
guys as you, hanging is too good. 

And, girls, you don’t need to think you 
are so smart, either. What business have 
you got to run wild? No girl has to throw 
all sense to the winds. Most of you think 
you are in love. Ha-ha! Were vou ever 
in love? No, you weren't. I'll telk you why. 
True love is self-sacrificing; it gives all and 
a lot more. When you are really in love 
you don’t have time to think of fighting. 
You’re content just to be with each other. 
Do I know? You bet I do. I'm married 
and I’m still in love with my wife. I don’t 
have time to think of fighting. I’ve got a 
goal to reach, and that is the only fighting 
I do. 


Will you kindly pub- 


' 
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Now, don’t think I never had troubles. 
I’ve had lots of them, and no one to go to 
but strangers. 

Be real men and women, you boys and 
girls; be clean and broad-minded. No one 
wants a man or a woman who does not have 
self-respect. And don’t forget you can go 
from castles in Spain to hell’s greatest temp- 
tations and still keep your good name. I’ve 
done it, and I’m not superhuman. I’m _ not 
praising myself; in fact, I’m kicking myself 
for not being a man from the start. 

And another word, Wolf; I’m not much 
like He-man. I’m fairly good-looking and 
weigh about two hundred and five pounds. 
I’ve boxed twenty-tiree professional bouts 
at different time-, and have lost but one. Also, 
I have brown curly hair and stand almost 
six feet tall. So there, Wolf, laugh that off. 

Nor a Foor, But ExperteNceED. 


Readers, vou'll not let this one go by? 
Can a person go “from castles in Spain 
to the greatest temptations” and _ still 
keep his good name and self-respect? 
Let’s get together on this. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: When I read the let- 
ter of Chickie and Bobbie I was filled with 
disgust. They seem to be proud of them- 
selves, but if I acted like that I’d be ashamed 
to show my face. 

I am soon going to be seventeen years old, 
and I am a senior in high school. Now that 
these four years are past, I’m really sorry, 
for I've just now come to appreciate school 
and all it means to me. 

- I belong to quite a few clubs in school, 
am on the basket-ball and hockey team. I 
play tennis and swim and dance, which I 
love most of all. I go to about two dances 
a week at my dad’s lodge and church. 

~ Between sports, dancing, and my school I 
manage to get along without boys, although 
I have a few dates a week. And when I 
do go out we either go to dances, shows or 
parties, whatever happens to come along. 

I don’t’ drink or smoke or pet. Maybe 
you think I’m a goody-goody girl. I’m not. 
I'm always full of pep, and have many 
friends who wonder what makes me popular, 
because you couldn’t call me pretty. I dress 
neatly and in style, have brown eyes and 
wavy brown hair. But whenever we go any- 
where I always try to exert myself a little 
and keep everybody laughing. When a fel- 
low wants a kiss, I just tease and tease until 
he laughs so hard he forgets about it. 

Of course, there’s one certain boy. I have 
known him for over a year, and I’ve never 
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gone out with him, although I see him at my 
dad’s lodge whenever I go to a dance. He 
dances a lot with me, and I know he likes 
me, but why doesn’t he ask me to go out? 
I care very much for him, but nobody knows 
it. I guess V’ll just have to wait until he 
asks me, but in the meantime I’m having a 
good time. 
I certainly enjoy your department. 
TERRY, 


Terry dear, only time and the boy 
friend—and don’t depend on the B. F. 
to tell you—can tell you just why he 
never asks you out. Perhaps he likes 
you, but doesn’t like you well enough to 
take you out. Perhaps he likes you and 
is bashful. If you're so keen about him, 
why not drop a gentle hint the next time 
you see him, and mention some place 
you'd like to go. It may sprout a 
thought or two in his mind. It’s worth 
a try, I think. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: | wonder if you could 
help me. Of course, it’s the same old story. 
I’m in love. But he is a dear and loves me, 
too. We have been engaged for several 
months, but we can’t be married because he 
says he feels that he could not support me 
the way he would want to. 

I have a good job now, and have nice 
clothes, and I keep house for my father, who 
is all I have. Consequently, I have more 
than the average girl, and my fiancé doesn’t 
feel that he’d he justified in taking me away 
from the g xd things I have now, even 
though I am willing. You see, he doesn’t 
believe in a wife working. 

Isn't there some way I can show him that 
I would be willing to do without a lot of 
unnecessary things just to have him? I love 
him with all my heart, and I know he loves 
me as much; but he thinks he is showing 
that love by not wanting me to sacrifice my 
nice clothes and home for him. 

I want your advice, too, readers. 
there some solution to this? 

Hapey But WalrtINe. 


Isn’t 


In one way, it is thoughtful of your 
fiancé to want you to have all the nice 
things that you now have. But being 
supplied aplenty with material comforts 
is not enough to be happy, if one is in 
love. Would his dignity really be low- 
ered so much if you, too, were to bring 
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home a pay check? Just what is his 
idea of supporting a wife the way he 
would want to support her? It seems 
tc be a matter of weighing his love and 
need of you between his pride in Jetting 
his wife work or for some reason he 
is not ready to marry and doesn’t like 
to admit that fact. Of course, if it’s a 
question of waiting six months or a year, 
that’s not so bad. But if this waiting 
idea is to stretch out indefinitely. that’s 
neither here nor there. If he loves you 
as much as he says he does—and I’m 
not trying to plant a doubt in your mind, 
dear—then, as long as you do not mind 
working, he would want to marry you 
as quickly as he possibly could. Talk it 
over with him; ask him if his pride is 
greater than love. He should keep in 
mind your feeling-for him, not only your 
material comforts. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am so worried I 
thought probably you could help me. I am 
eighteen years old and dearly in love with a 
young man. I know he loves me, too, but 
my folks forbid me to see him, and they 
won’t even let me go out with any other boy. 

Can you tell me what to do? I am so 
terribly unhappy. It seems I can’t live with- 
out seeing him, and I don’t like to go on 
seeing him behind their backs. I've pleaded 
with dad, but it is of no use. They don’t 
even like me to have any girl friends. I’m 
so lonesome. Brownik. 


You poor child, your parents are cer- 
tainly unfair and unreasonable. You 
have a perfect right to make and have 
friends at your age. Why not ask them 
just what their particular objection is 
to your heving friends and going out 
with boys and girls. Don’t they want 
you to some day marry the man you 
love and be happy? If they object to 
your going out, perhaps they would let 
you entertain friends at your home. 

Tt is honest and sweet of you not to 
wish to see this young man if they ob- 
ject so strongly. Could there be any 
reason you may not know of that they 
object so? Of course you are lonesome, 
Brownie. Isn’t there a church society, 


perhaps some young folks’ club, or the 
Y. W. that you could join? 


Dear Mrs. PRown: I am twenty-one years 
old and have been married since I was six- 
teen. I dearly lov my husband, but can he 
love me when he behaves as ie does? 

We have a darling little girl four years old 
who thinks the world of him, and he acts 
as though he loved her, too. But this is my 
trouble: I know he is going to see some one 
else. He is always telling me how attractive 
I am, and praises me in many ways; but if 
he meant it, how could he be deceiving me 
in this way? I got after him about going 
to sce this woman, who, I know, is not all 
she should be; but he lied and said he did 
not go there. I know better. I don’t be- 
lieve he loves her it is just the, good time 
he is looking for. Every time he goes, I 
know he has been drinking. I wouldn't kick, 
Mrs. Brown, if I carried on the same way; 
but I love my child too much to step out of 
my place, and it seems to me that he should 
feel the same way. 

About six months ago he started to do 
the same thing. He was going around with 
a man who was not living with his wife. 
He used to be out nearly every night in the 
week; and every Saturday and Sunday he 
wouldn't come home until five in the morn- 
ing. I knew he was going with some other 
woman, and started to leave him; but he 
begged and pleaded so hard that I stayed 
for the sake of the child. He promised he 
would never leave me alone again. But his 
promises did not mean a thing. He, has lied 
to me so much that I can’t believe a thing 
he says. I don't want to leave him, but 
how can I stand this kind of life? When I 
say anything abort going away, he says I’m 
not going anywhcre. He says a man can’t 
go out for a minute but what he is with a 
woman, and I “now that he doesn’t go there 
every time he leaves the house. 

He tells me to go out where I want to, 
and he won’t say anything; but who wants 
to go alone to a show or anywhere else? 
If it were not for my baby, I would end it 
all. I know this sounds foolish, but what 
can I do? He’s jealous of me and admits 
it, and I am jealous of him, too; but when 
a woman is put in the place I am in, how 
can she feel any other way? 

Worrtep AND BLUE. 


Now, now, Worried and Blue, don’t 
lose your courage, dear. We all must 
admit that life isn’t a bed of roses, and 
marriage often is certainly one tough 
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proposition. I think you've been brave 
and fine in not stepping out yourself, 
and although the old saying that virtue 
is its own reward is almost threadbare, 
it still holds true. Some men need a 
little rope to tangle up their good reso- 
lutions before they come to their. senses. 
Your husband loves you, that’s plain, 
but his fancy wanders, and patience and 
tolerance are about the only remedies 
I can suggest. As you love him and 
don’t wish to leave him, continue being 
p.tient. Make yourself as attractive as 
you can. Haven't you any women 
friends with whom you could go out 
now and then? Once ina while, it may 
not be a bad idea to hand him his hat 
and coat and appear to be a little anx- 
ious to have him gone. He may then 
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become suspicious and decide to stick 
around, or else take you with him. This 
may prove to be just the “cure” he 
needs. Men are apt to be more at- 
tentive and considerate of wives of 
whom they are not dead sure. 
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Sad Girl: Perhaps your people will 
allow you to see your friends at your 
own home if they won’t let you go out. 
Then you could have him over with the 
others, and I’m sure you could find out 
from his manner. One Who Loves 
Deeply: If you can’t marry for two 
years, you're behaving very unwisely in 
spending so much time entirely alone 
together. Unhappy Anne: If he pre- 
fers cheap girls, he’s not for you. 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you desire 


advice. 


Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be withheld. 


Although Mrs. Brown receives more letters than she can possibly print in the 


department, she answers all the others by mail. 


So, lay your problem before her 


with the knowledge that it will have her full attention. 
Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Street 
& Smith’s Love Story Magazine, pub- 
lished weekly, at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1931. 


State of New York, County of New York (ss.) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
George C. Smith, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is Vice President of the Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., publishers of Street & Smith's 
Love Story Magazine, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in sec tion 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
NvoYa; editor, Daisy S. Bacon, 79 Seventh ‘Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; managing editors, Street 
& Smith Publications, Inc., 79-89 Seventh Ave- 
aue, New York, N. Y.; business managers, 
Street & Smith Publications, Inc., 79-89 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: Street & Smith 
Publications, Inc., 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; a corporation composed of Ormond 
G. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 


George C. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: George C. Smith, Jr., 89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Cora A. Gould, 89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.: Ormond V. Gould, 89 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 

cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


GEORGE C. SMITH, Jr., Vice President, 
Of Street & Smith Publications, Inc., publishers. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 
day of April, 1931. De Witt C. Van Valken- 


burgh, Notary Public No. 12, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 


Entrance to the buildings 
where Street & Smith's 
Magazines are published. 


Making New 


Friends 
Keeping the Old 


DOUBLE responsibility faces pioneer publishers who 

would stay in front. Since 1855, Street & Smith has 
been gaining a great army of new friends by catering more 
ably to the entertainment of its loyal friends. 


The Street & Smith policy is not secret. It consists chiefly 
of publishing the best stories, written by the best authors, and 
in presenting them in the most attractive form. 


To millions of readers, Street & Smith’s name on a magazine 
cover is full guarantee of satisfaction. Instead of being con- 
fused by imitators, the public takes the gamble out of reading 
entertainment by insisting upon Street & Smith’s magazines. 


Remember there is a Street & Smith magazine to fully 
satisfy the special taste of any reader. It pays to insist upon 
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Make. Your Watches, Clocks, Ete., 
Visible by Night The very latest disco in the ecientifio 


alls ae rs Bt world aba P comely, Suabea is 
08} at an exorbitant e, we ha’ in producing is remarkable 
LUMINOUS PAINT, wh hich, applied to the 


aoe io, emits rays of white sights 
rendering peotestiy visibi ng dark Nerd DARKER THE NIG THE MO! ha 
LIANT IT ‘SHINE Quite simple tle applied to the dia} 


you oan do it, 
of your watch or aise will enab! von to tell the time by night. You can coat the pusb but- 
tone or awitch plates of your electric lights, match boxes, and innumerable other articles; 
make es zoe own Luminous Crucifixes, Luminous Roi eto. Small bottle. price 25c. Larger 
ei Oc and $1 postpaid. JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. 977, RACINE, Wis. 


Cigarette Maker 


“ Roll your own and save 

money, Better and ig. quicker. 

saves” more than 

your favorite Det ‘ot toba 
eae au band, 


Exploding Cigareties 


ntains ten genuine cigs 
GOOD LUCK RING oft exoallens 
Very atrikin, ais 

unsomtoen, ‘Saver ms folly @ 

eal ‘nd crossbones een ‘y great surprise ae 

106 | sparkle out of th ing ., gome Foon oft with slows ANTS 1 
Said it rovoker yet ene 

a ¢ c0od luck Only 25¢ ppd. tivelyharmlens,Prica2 jo DOK. 


TA Re it goes with real Yankee 


Pep—by ite own power 
Most remarkable toy ever 
Invented. By drawing the 
Tank backward, either with 
the hand or over the floor or 
table and then placing it 
down, it will crawl slong, 
overcoming all obstacles, in 
ythe same lifelike manner ag 
the larger Tank that proved 
so deadly in the great war. 
What makes it go jomewhat of 

& mystery, for th is no mechan« 

uae wind up a it erty ander 

stor with mechanical ys, ye! 

thie tank will keep plodding along ten times longer than the ordinary run of toys. 
It mul perform orens of the most wonderful stunt % frases Joni. Price only 

rd 


GIG MAPEISD 


10c 


excellent 
little book con- 


wecee, rings, 
‘glasses, etc. So 
simple that a 
child 
form them, 
fusely illus, Bent 
postpd 

for 25¢ 

Should 


Kissing Permit 100 
Two very no’ 
plated, that you 


iv ii a fun 
out of a ne pe ofr ridive 
Ste 


ir trifling cost. 
3 toe 25¢, or 75¢ per 
whe _ 
Bde for only 10c 3.co 
4 Other Books on Nngio Y 
Heller’s Great Book of May 


icURIosITY 
coal ae 


A wonderful little 
instrument 
ducing optical 
illusions both 
surprising and 
‘ startling. wath is 
ti aren: @ bones o} 
70 ae ere. Cie tend Tere loud panels th 
terior opening in a pipe stem, and many other 
similar illusions. Price 10c, 3 for 25c. 


SURPRISE MATCHES 


More fun than 

fighting with your 

wife. Look just 

like ordinary 

matches. As the 

victim tries to light 

rosperous] one he gets quite & 

by flashing} surprise, 

2 roll of| Price 10c por box, 3 boxes for 25c, 12 for 75 cents. 


Motto Ring 


ots of harmless 

unand amusement 
wearing these 
rings. Made in plat- 
inoid finish (to re- 
semble platinum), 
with wording on 


Baid to 
good luck to 
the owner. A 
genuine work 
of art. Must 
be geen to be ap 
selling them ohurch scquaintance: 
for 40c, 12 for 
S50, Also obparaais in 
a with eld cise Price SOc 
each, S, $4.5 oz. Magai- 
fying Glass for’ use with ie Bible 5c. 
ee 


Withabunch 
of these bills, 
it is easy for 
each person 

of limited 


D pe 
time and peeling off a genuine oil 
or two from the outside of the roll, 
the effect created will be found to 
be all that can be desired. Prices, 
postpald: a SIs 20c, 120 for 50c, 

S088 thousand enameloid,ae illus- 
postpald . trated. Only 25c Postpaid. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 


977 RACINE, WIS. 
Luxe Edition of our now CATALOG mailed on receipt of 25c, 
me binding. Bi; a —_ patter: than ever. Only book of its kind in 
etek ice, Nearly 6 f all the latest tricks in magic, the newest 
m patetties: puzzi . game i. sporting goods, rubber stamps, unusu 


a 
ae ‘interesting books, curiosities in seeds and plants, et unprocurable 


EAL aL by sowhere. Remit by Coin, Money Order, Check or unused U. S., Cana- 
in and Forsign Stamps for all articies listed above. 
Please mention this magazine when 
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Protection against Burglars, Tram: 


effective, mod- 
elled on latest 
type of Revolver; 
appearance alone Is 
enough to scare s 
burglar. When loaded it 
may be as effectiveas a 
real revolver without dan~ 
sey to life. It pakenstandé 
.22 Cal. Blank Cart~- 
ri 6 — obtainable ever; 
were: S ecsal cask witis lity c 
rder offer: 1 Superior quality Blan! 
fo, 106 Biank Cartridges, and our new 550 
De Luxe Catalog of latest Soreeess allfor 
$1.50. Shipped 7 Bxmress ress ont Copnot go b 
parcel post. Extra Bi SOc pet a9 
Special Holster (Cowboy 7 i Cuetr for pistol SOc. No 
35¢ Wonderful 
nstrument. 


Greatest 

thing 

yet.Nine 

separate 

articles 

in one, 

Bveryboas de- 

lighted with it. 

Odd, Curlous and interest- 

ing. Lots of pleasure as well 

as very useful. It isa double Microscope for ex- 

amining the wonders of nature. It is also an 

‘@ Glass, a Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a Reading 

Glass, a Telescope, a Compass, @ pocket Mirror, and a 

Laryngoscope—for examining eye, ear, nose and throat. It 

is worth all the cost,to locate even one painful cinder in the 

eye. Folds flat and fits the pocket. Something great—you 
need one. Don’t miss it. Sent by mail. Only 35c or 3 for $1.00 


ino YOUR oe 


% Intoa trunk, under the 
©. bed or anywhere. Lots 
of fun fooling the teach- 
pr, policemanorfriends. AAT 


y THE VENTRILO 


‘a little instrument, fitsin the 
mouth out of sight, used with 
Ff: above for Bird Calls, etc. Anyone 
? can use it. 
Never Fails. A 16-page course on ventril- 
Oquism, the Ventrilo. ALL FOR 10 CENTS 


125 CARD TRICKS 


Containing all the tricks and deceptions with 
cards ever invented, including the latest Tricks 
of the most celebrated Conjurers, Magicians and 
Prestidigitatora. popularly explained, simplified 
and adapted for home amusement and social on- 
fertainments. The whole so explained that any 
one can, with a little practice, perform the most 
difficult feat, to his own satisfaction and to the 
wonder and admiration of his friends. There is 
also added a Complete Exposure of ail the Card 
Tricks made use of by Professional Card Players 
and Gamblers, Shows how “'Skin’’ Gamblere 
cheat and win money by their infernal “palm 
fling,” and other tricks. These features make 
it the best work ever published on Card Tricks, 
PRICE 25c.POSTPAID 


MAGICEAN’S BOX OF TRICKS 


Apparatus and Directions for a Number of Mys- 
terious Tricks, Enough for,= 
an Entire Evening’ $400 


s 


Entertainment . 
§3F~ Anyone Can Do Them 


It is great fun mystifying your 
friends. Get this Conjurer’s Cabi« 
net, and you will be the cleverest 
fellow in your district. 
tains the avparatus for ten first- 
class tricks, includin 
MAGIC BALL AND 
TRICK (a wooden ball is placed 
inside, and upon replacing the 
lid has Rieepbcared and is found 
in_someone else’s pocket); The 
HINDOO TRICK CARDS (can be made to change completely no less than 
five times); DISAPPEARING COIN BOX (@ placed in the wooden 
box, vanishes entirely or changes into a coin of another denomination); The 
GLASS GOBLET TRICK (a coin is dropped into a glass of water and when 
the water is poured out the coin has vanished and is found somewhere else); 
the RIBBON FACTORY FROM THE MOUTH TRICK (a seemingly end- 
leas.supply of colored Piper ribbons comes out of your mouth); the DIS- 
APPEARING HANDKERCHIEF (a handisrohies held in the hand Bye 
teriously vanishes); the WIZARD'S RIN OIN TRICK; the E) 
CHANTED BOTTLE fag one past but ourself is Sate to make it lay soem ee 
GREAT HAT AND DIC. Ck (a large dice is placed on top of @ ha\ 
Sct nancE: and 1s dover cagarnaath Settee aoe ine vaunted the katie wad 
last, but not least, the GREAT PHANTOM CARD T: ‘K, or two from 
five leaves nothing. Full instructions are sent for performing each aie In 
addition to the above, a number of other feats and illusions are fully ex« 
plained for which Py can ily make or proce the necessary nen 
Price comolete $1.00 neo. Po: e Stamps accepted. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 977, RACINE, WIS. 
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Over the Mountains 









Think of it! 

ELEVEN GALLONS OF GASOLINE. Imagine more than FIFTY MILES to the GALLON. That is 

what the WHIRLWIND CARBURETING DEVICE does for D. R. Gilbert, enough of a saving on just 
one trip to more than pay the cost of the Whirlwind. 


LosAngeles 


FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE MILES over rough mountainous country burning only 


THE WHIRLWIND SAVES MOTORISTS 
Mivuions OF Douwars YEARLY 


Whirlwind users, reporting the results of their tests, 


are amazed at the results they are getting. Letters keep 


streaming into the office telling of mileages all the way from 22 to 59 miles on a gallon, resulting in a saving of 


from 25% to 50% in 


Mark H. Estes writes: 
Iam making 35 5-10 miles to the gallon. 


P. P. Goerzen writes: 


gas bills alone. 


and starts at the touch of the starter button.’’ 


“I was making 17 miles to the gallon on my Pontiac Coupe. 
Am I glad I put it on? 


“I made an actual test both with and without a Whirlwind, getting 18% miles without and 
34 610 miles with the Whirlwind, or a gain of 21 miles to the gallon. 
machine the better the engine runs, has more pep and quicker starting. 


ig Today, with the Whirlwind, 
I'll say so!’ 


The longer the Whirlwind is in use on the 
It makes a new engine out of an old one, 


R. J. Tulp: “The Whirlwind increased the mileage on our Ford truck from 12 to 26 miles to gallon and 25% tA 
speed. We placed another on a Willys-Knight and increasea from 12 to 17 miles per gallon.” 


Arthur Grant: 
see a great difference with the Whirlwind, 


W. A. Scott: 


“T have an Oakland touring car that has been giving me 15 miles to the gallon average, but I can 
as it climbs the big hills on high and gives me better than 23 miles to 
the gallon of gas, which is better than 50% saving in gas.’’ 


“Tf had my Whirlwind for three years. Winter and summer it gives the same perfect service, instant 


starting, smoother running, and what I have saved in gasoline these last few years has brought other luxuries which 


I could not have afforded previously.’’ 


Car owners all over the world are saving money every day with the Whirlwind, besides having better operating 


motors. Think what this means on your own car. 
—added pleasures, 


FITS ALL CARS 


In just a few minutes the Whirlwind can be installed 
on any make of car, truck or tractor. It’s actually less 
work than changing your oil or putting water in the 
battery. No drilling. tapping or changes of any kind 
necessary. It is guaranteed to work perfectly on any 
make of car, truck or tractor, large or small. new model 
or old model. The more you drive the more you will save. 


SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


To Make Up To $100.00 a Week and More 


Whirlwind men are making big profits supplying this fast-selling 
device that car owners can not afford to be without. Good territory 
is still open. Free sample offer to workers. Full particulars sent 
on request. Just check the coupon. 


WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO. 
999 522-A Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Figure up your savings—enough for 
Why let the Oil Companies profit by your waste? Find out about this amazing little device that 
will pay for itself every few weeks in gas saving alone. 


a radio—a bank account 


GUARANTEE 


No matter what kind of a car you have—no matter 
how big a gas eater it is—the Whirlwind will save you 
money. We absolutely guarantee that the Whirlwind 
will more than save its cost in gasoline alone within 
thirty days, or the trial will cost you nothing. We invite 
you to test it at our risk and expense. You are to be 
the sole judge. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


PHS SS SS SS ee eee eee 
WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO, I 
999 522-A Third Street, Milwaukee, Wie. 


Gentlemen: You may send me full particulars of your 
Whirlwind Carbureting device and tell me how I can get one - 
free This does not obligate me in any way whatever. i 


Name 


Address 
City 


County . 
£ ] Check here if you are interested in fall or part time salesmen position. 
(hee Se eee eee 
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INSTRUID 


and POPULARITY 
“ROMANCE 

and SUCCESS 

will be yours/ 


ds and popularity! Own and a “Bradley” alian 
Ukulele or a Banjo Ukulele Get into te ial Where people 
See yor aes Seale or Banjo pre ee center 
attraction. can play a musical instru 
has an open invitation to partake In social gatherings, oe 
Our Ukulele is made in Koawood finish, full professional size 
ument. Very carefully fretted, best calicy ut strings used. 
Hardwood pegs, excellent tone and ‘finest Workmanship throughout. 
Banjo Uke is made in handsome oak finish, with real calfskin head. 
: Accurately fretted, finest quality gut strings, black ,hardwood 
Become popular at once. Be admired by both Special metal u back ( ost D fn 


sexes. The Banjo Uke or the Hawaiian Ukulele 
, tone that will delight you. FREE full-length special neck 
present a sure way to success in love and romance. To everyone purchasing a Ukulele or a Banjo Uke we will include 
@ complete course of instructions. This le as A-B-C, 


course is 
No mystery or guesswork—you can play within five minutes time— 
by leading instructors by charts 


Make >: tet teenie to ware iene into lay. ular fusigal ‘selec: 
lo ow - Po m 
PROMO] WUT) Hoe ela ei sn neki, dita ade da 
- umen’ ‘ou will | yu own, 

Musicians are paid liberally. Either compare and look like expensive instruments ad are usually sold 

one of these instruments can be the step- elsewhere from $5 to $6. We offer them to you at a bargain price and 
ing stone of a successful musical career include a course teaching you how to play. 

you. It pcom) pave the gateway fora 










Our course includes charts, 
pictures and printed instruc- 
tions. These take you step 
by step from the very be- 
ing. We show you 
ow to hold your Instru- 
ment and how to m 
the strings and how to 
cantly covet hell 
motion which perm 
you to strum the de- 


melodies of your 
choice. In fivemin- 
utes time you hale 


be ani 
naa 


GUARANTEE 
You take no ‘tisk. These instruments are guaranteed to 


be as represented. If for any reason you are not satisfied 
your money will be refunded 














Do not send a cent. Simply indicate on coupon instrument 
desired. When instrument and free instruction course ar- 
rive deposit with postman our bargain price, plus postage. 
If not satisfied after trial and examination, return and get 
your money back, NOTE:—To those who order at once, 
we will include as a special souvenir a gift, a handsome 


oriental ring. 
BRADLEY STUDIOS 
Dept. H-510, National Bank Bldg. 
Newton, Mass. 


